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INTRODUCTION 


In Mro-aOrn CEumr. music literally surrounds us. Phono- 
praph styluses, tape recorder picirups, radio miaophones 
and ihe photoelectric eyes of film soundtracks conspire to 
iMke music as familiar as the ticking of a clock, common- 
place as a singiftg commerdaL It blares or wBspers from 
rm way terminal public address systems, pedestrians’ port- 
^ ^ Muzak, beer joints’ juke boxes. 

Xne bnght side of this situauon is that Americans are 
^ming a race of music-lovers beyond compare. \Vc hat e 
thousand symphony orchestras and un- 
punted amateur choruses and insinimental ensembles, 
j * P*y roore cash admissions for music per year than 
mif u ( basebalL Less bright is the fact that 

in t. u f ^ tnusic that surrounds us lurks unobtrusively 
t background and tends to become a mere series of 
^Mtions without con\ eying any sense of significance or 
is no use to congratulate ourselves 
fnmA/t , millions of people are becoming accu^ 

sound ^ ^ nothmg more out of it than 

.?'“i j f ''“P '=''>* of oor world, 

all hii/* surprised to find It a comples: subject, 

snmA ^ units of time but seems in 

which 'Wy actually to control the speed with 

flows. Melody has been peered at^ dissected, 
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and even graphed, but to this day nobody has unraveled 

the secret of its impact on human hsteocrs, all we can say 

IS that a melody is a single row of notes tautly or loosely 

related, depending on the width of its intervals and its 

speed 

Music IS at once the most subtle and the most preasc 
method men ever developed to commumcate with one 
another It is subtle in its abihty to suggest the fleeUng 
whispers and nudges of unconscious thought, the nuances 
of vaporous moods, the colors and textures of forgotten 
scenes Jts precision Ues in the immutabihty of tone and 
of the intervals created when two tones are soimded to* 
gether or m turn. Unlike words, which can be utterly 
diangcd by context, musical mtcrvals are unchanging no 
natter in what musical context they appear Of course, 
the music of the past two ceutuiies or so gams m preasion 
as a direa result of its complexity the more parts there 
are to a structure, the fewer there are that are absolutely 
essential From one performance to another there can he 
variauons in the fabulous wealth of detail contained in a 
mere phrase of a symphony, but the essential expression 
will shine thiough unchanged It is no easier for a begin 
her to sjt down with a symphony and perceive that expres- 
sion without help than it would be for him to read French 
without a dictionary On the other hand once he begins 
to understand the methods and objectives of composiUon, 
his enjoyment soars 

Music has been a force m human affairs ever since the 
first man raised his voice m song But it has taken its 
brgest strides smee the development of abstract, mstru 
menial music, j e., music without words Such music be 
came fully coherent only about 300 years ago in Europe, 
and It IS the subsequent devdopments of abstract music 
that are the chief concern of A Popular Htftory of ifstuc 
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I have told the story in tenns of the men who lived it, 
selecting as protagonists those composers who left music 
somehow different from the way they found it If others, 
such as Handel, Brahms and Tchaikovsky, are included 
Ivese. w vs tesajive, tlthousjtv they luxe uot really altered 
the course of music, they have nev erthdess made it nchcr 
b> their contribution 

Running through music literature is a thread so teau 
QUs that many writers about music ignore it altogether, 
but so poucrful that it has affected— positively or nega 
Uvely— the uork of literally every composer from Bach 
to 20th-centurj modernists Tlic thread is tonality Dc 
vspite Its sound, this word docs not refer to tones" as such, 
but to the elusive emanation described as “key feeling,' a 
t^uahty that seems to be a locus m space, a sense of home 
base. The most positively tonal music is the music of 
Haydn and Mozart, to whom the prospett of starting in 
a key, venturing as far as possible from it, and returning 
to a0irm it, was tlic highest Lind of adventure From 
thar lime on, tonality began to lose its grip on the imagi 
nations of composers unul, eventually early in the 20th 
ctnmiy, a group of Viennese, known as “atonalists,” ac 
, lively tried to negate the home base pnnaplc in tbcir 
compositions. It is my hope that the reader will get a 
sense of how tonality worlu as he follows this story Still 
more, it is my hope that A Popular History of Mnne will 
stirnulate the reader to seek out the music in question for 
Tcaaing about music is no better than reading about a 
dciiODUs mtaL 


CvKTER Harman 
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matter J 3 

sttreS r “S° B" "= an be quite 

are that pnnutive men discovered rhythms from the 

Msfer of^^ 7“ •B'y acognmed dtf 

Summit? ”5 *=> 4em tools 

morefar^hr’ TT' As people became 

oi musial [Mtttras'Vn'^r‘“' '«“™= 

rat-ered nsolm?, ' t' 1“''“ they drs- 

tern of^dS thTh* 'OP^^sfeated discovery In the pat 
UtJon of a nr,!^“ ^ ' discoicnc$ were (1) that repc 
note. ^ >*'Sh ^ 

■iuced a '*"7™ *' "> "”1: ■<. pro- 

“elodicimmJs?f^7“‘*if""'‘“^>' (^1 ‘Bat cert-un 
"ae satisfy or restless, tvhile others 

part of'Sm*’;\S?''a“""“7 Both a 

a civilmatS, t^,^ of die divine In 

svas no cod of sei.l' cemOTber for its plastic art, there 
Apollo, no arust herds' "B" ranked tsith the music god, 
sh^T)°„¥l,' 7° f TO’aras Orpheus and his heart 
■hat had the sci‘m riT' w^"!j ““■“I Olj mpiads of music 
■ae Sd us of a World Senes, and a virtuoso on the 
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reed pipes or the lyre was the equivalent of a modem 
home run hing The Greek word for “distinguished man" 
also meant “musical” There was never a comedy or 
tragedy staged without its chorus, singing and dancing 
as the action proceeded on stage, and all of the great poets 
were actually minstrels who played the lyre as tliey ic- 
ated thar verses 

Music in Greece progressed, as it later did in Europe, 
from the purely vocal with words, to vocal with vnstru 
mental accorapaniment, to purely insirumcnt-tl, or ab- 
stract The earliest known instrumental work was a dc- 
scriplisc pica called the Pythu Nome (585 b£ ) which 
depicted in five movements, on the shnil and penetrating 
reed pipes, a fight between Apollo and a dragon To mod* 
ern cars, this composition would undoubtedly sound thin 
and meaningless, because Greek music was piuely mo* 
nodic, all loiccs and instruments produced die same 
tune When there was any accompaniment for a human 
voice, It dupbeated die melody and added only an occa* 
sional arab^uc to underline a particulirly poignant mo- 
ment. But die subtleties of the Pyrhie Nome were readily 
apparent to anaent listeners, who found the Apollonian 
battle as vivid as we find the adventures of Till Etilen- 
tpregel in the richly scored Strauss tone poem 
Like Greek philosophy, Greek music was organi7ed 
Into an order of harmonious proportions, like its saence, 
into pucposclui nembett Owe important Gretk. discfA- 
eiy (Pythagoras was the discotcrcr) was the relationship 
between die length of a vibrating string, or a column of 
air, and the pitch it produced This was the beginning of 
die science of acoustics It continued with the discovery 
of harmonics, those faint overtones that appear with any 
tone and give it its charaacristie color. This discovery 
Icil directly to the reabzaoon that the pitcli of the first 
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o\crtonc is virtually the same as the fundamental note 
The note at that pit^ is called the octave (from the Laim 
t\ord for the number eight), and tlius every eighth note 
on the piano looks ahke m the pattern of black and white 
keys 

Disaples of Pythagoras continued to iniestigate the 
sacncc of music and found that there were other natural 
acoustical strong points notabl> the fourth and fifth notes 
within the octave This became the foundation for the 
It hole Western theory of music, but the Greeks were 
content to let others develop die imphcations of their dis- 
coveries 

They themselves divided their scales mto eight modes 
and ascribed to each a diaractcnstic quaht> Any melody 
that fell SMthm the scale pattern of the Dorian mode, for 
instance, had for the Gre^s a manly effect, while one in 
theL)dian was certain tobelasasious Weeangeta fairl) 
clear idea of the Greek modes by using the white ke>s 
of the piano Starting on any note and playmg down to 
the octaic below we can reproduce one or another of the 
modes The difference between them is slight and today 
we rare!) try for anything subtler than ma]or (C-C) and 
minor (A A) modes 

Greek modes survn ed the dcdine of Greek a\ ilization 
and turned up in the Holy Koman Empire with man) of 
tlicir qualities intact. But although we know somcilung 
about Greek theories we know nearly nothing of how 
their music sounded 



MASSES. MOTETS. MADRIGALS 


A VISIT TO TtlE EARLY ClIRISTfAN CEVTURIES WOUld gtVC UlC 

horrors to a 20th-century musiaan — or even a layman As 
nearly as anybody can reconstruct the situation music was 
in a state of chaos There was no regular meter, no bar 
lines no established scales and at a time when music was 
still primarily vocal there was not even stable language 
to sing m ljuii was disiotegraung and the Romance 
languages— Italian, Spaoish, French— had not yet become 
fixed 

It remained for the Church to put things m order The 
monasteries had built up a large body of music, gathered 
from sources sacred and secular oriental and occidental 
In the sixth century Pope Gregory the Great decreed that 
It should be wmteti down and codified and for the next 
1 000 years the hollow and severe sounding unisons of 
Gregorian chant were the musical basis of all Catholic 
services It w as a rcmarhablc collcaion and one that solved 
theological, ilieorcuc^ and formal problems 

The Mass was the fundamental source of all medieval 
lyrics, and there could hardly have been a better source, 
for It contained natural elements of form c the thrice 
repealed words A>ne flrtson suggested repetitions of the 
musical phrase and the words return following ihe con 
trasting Chnstt eietson praaicall) demanded a return to 
tl c original musical phrase. In the freer rcatalional see 

••ons,too where the words suggested no repetmons com 
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posen of the Middle Ages began to apply the principle of 
recurring melodic patterns. Meanwhile, the more thiring 
soloists began to experiment with florid ornamental pas- 
sages— singing many notes on one syllable— thus taking 
the first steps away from the bondage of words almost 
before the bonds were estabhshed. 

Gregorian melodies had to be sung in one or another of 
eight church modes. These bore the same names as Greek 
modes, but they were differently conceived: the scales 
were counted upward instead of doiraward, and each 
Was a steady progression of all eight notes, rather than a 
pair of four-note tetrachords. Every chant was in one of 
tliese modes, in the sense that its tunc svas chosen from 
the notes of the indicated scale and ended with a care- 
fully approached home-tone. This music has a plainUve, 
antique sound to our ears. It has no recurring pulse pat- 
terns, and its endings seem indcasivc The half-step inter- 
val was shunned everywhere, strange as that seems today, 
riihcr as a matter of taste or as a matter of superstition. 
Less siranM is the reason why the augmented fourth, the 
awkward mterval from F to B, U’as regarded as the “devil’s 
interval”; it still bothers us. 

Although music had been subjected to a certain amount 
of codification and organization by the eighth century, it 
was still a far, far cry from the music of later centuries. It 
was, after all, never more than a single tune sung by many 
men. But something remarkable was about to happen, 
something that seems natural to us, but which was all but 
inconcei^ able to medieval musicians, arcumscribed as they 
were by clerical restrictions; men were about to sing dif- 
ferent tunes simultaneously. The age of polyphony was 
beginning. 

In the axth century, a philosopher named Cassiodorus 
had giscn the first opinion on record that separate but 
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simultaneous sounds were agreeable He invented a name 
for the effect, s>mphonia’',by which he meant the combi 
nation of high and low notes The origin of such an inno- 
sauon may be imagined Men and boys (women were not 
permitted to sing in church) were accustomed to singing 
the same tunc together doubling the tune eight notes 
apart This octave interval sounds, to ilic unwary, like 
the same note Actually it bears the acoustical ratio of 
2 I (the higher ntic contains exactly twice as many 
Mhrations per second as the lower) and so its sound is 
similar The conclusion that the octave interval is not 
harsh matked the first step toward ensemble music 

It was not much of a )ump to the discovery that two 
Ollier intcrv ds uiihm the octave arc also fairly easy on the 
ears or “consonant These arc the other so-called ‘per 
fea" intervals the fourth and fifth After that discover) it 
was possible for a style of group singing called orjptnum" 
to become popular m the ninth centurv, a style in which 
the melody was doubled at the fourth or fifth note for 
note, syllable for syllable, until the final cadence Organum 
sounds curiously glassy and unstable today parallel 
fourths and fifths arc forbidden in our liarmony U must 
have soon crated on medieval ears too and it certainly 
made i( difficult to conform to the rules of modal writing 
Composers soon began to experiment with voice parts 
that were not strictly parallel and true counterpoint was 
bom 

The nett steps toward al stract mimcal cxprcstion were 
fairly complex. Tliey took some 200 years until the 13th 
century, and they included il e use of two and then three 
and four voices, all singing different tunes iimuhancoudy, 
bU Imkcvl by strict rules. They were held together by tlic 
rhythm of ihttr words, which then nil divided into sit 
“rhythmic mcxles" and whidj when combined iniarubly 
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had the effect of a ponderous triple rhythm 
The most popular form m the 13th, 14th and I5ih cen 
tunes was tl\c motet, a vanatioci form vtv which one soice 
the ttnor (from the Latin tencre, ‘ to hold ), intoned a 
severely narrow melody while two or three others spread 
their ISth-ccntury style arabesques about it, someumes in 
several different languages at once ricmish and French 
composers filled their motets with great Mtalit>, and one, 
Guillaume Dufal, dared to introduce the use of popu 
lar tunes for his tenors Once this heterogeneous counter 
point was accepted musicians look another significant 
step they gave one or more of the florid vocal parts to 
instruments The melodics often became quite exuberant, 
so far as we can tell by studying the rather puzzling no 
laiion, for another change was taking place instead of 
chillj, mathemaucal counterpoint, music began con 
sciously to express human emotion 
A case in point is the most famous of all medieval com 
positions, Sum<r ts icumcn in This was probably wrmtn 
about 13<M some time later than scholars onginallv placed 
U, but still early enough to be an astonishing bit of vtr 
tuosity for Its time It his six parts (four was usuilly re 
garded as the technical limit), four of tliem singing the 
melodic parts and tw o low v oiccs plodding along in w hat 
was called “feet {pes) The tunc is as gay as the words 

5«fHer li taimcn tn, 

Lhtidi sing atcat. 

Gfou etk sed and bio leth med 
And springth the utidi nti 
Stng cucciil 
etc. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of this tune con 
sidcnng Its anuqmty, is that st is a strict canon, and tius 
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requires a word of explanation To begin with, early poly 
phonists discovered a powerful prinaplc to unify the 
effect of various voice parts It is called imitation " Imi 
tation is a kind of musical follow the leader, in which the 
second third and subsequent voices enter in order ant! 
tread note for note in the steps of the leader Sometimes 
the imitation is Ineral— each successive voice sings idcnti 
cal notes— in which case the piece is called a “stnet” canon 
Three Bltnd Afiee and Row Raw Row Yatir Boat arc 
strict canons The difliciilt part about writing canons m 
the Middle Ages, when musical possibilities were fewer, 
was to make all voices sing the same notes at dilTercnt 
times and still conform with the rules Uiat governed tlic 
counterpoint. 

Shortly after the turn of the l^th century, another de 
vclopmeni was made, and its innovators were so impressed 
that they called it Art Nova the new art (From that day 
to this composers have proudly called their compositions 
"modern music”) The basic improvement was the per 
fection of a system of notation, which helped composers 
to free themselves from the conventional triple rh>lhm 
Its simple secret was to divide the scindard note of pre 
vious usage into four faster notes TTiis was enough to 
start musicians thinking in four beat time and in faster 
tempos Art Nova was not only radical rhythmically, but 
also harmonically it used chords that included intervals 
of a third 

Tlie written notes themselves started out as mete accent 
signs, indicating more or less stress and, consequently, 
higher or lower pitch Gradually, these developed into 
more complex shapes resembling modern shorthand indi 
eating up and-down movements of notes but still failing 
to depict pitch Each note was called ptmetus and our 
word CQimterpoint,” comes from piinetitt-contra punc 
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tus, note against-note. But the whole process o£ uriting 
down something as fleeting as musical pitch was not so 
simply and a third level of abstraction had to be mastered 
before any real accuracy could be assured. This was the 
application of an alphabetical letter to each note, and then 
the assignment of that letter to a place on a hned graph 
called a “staff.” 

Many refinements in notadon were tried; lines of the 
staff were given different colors to distinguish them, notes 
Were given different shapes to stand for different lengths, 
and eventually — of utmost significance for ensemble 
music— vertical bar hncs were invented. Tlie space be- 
tween two bar hnes, called a measure or bar, thereafter 
contained a specified number of beats, and singers at last 
could be sure they were singing together. Music became 
znore rigid as it became measured— notes had to base a 
specific duration to make the system work— flexibility 
would come later. But the new technique was a milestone. 

Meanwhile, the eight modes were breaking down 
Never very distinct to untrained cars, they were made c\ cn 
less 80 by a musical device called aherauon. This is die 
process of raising or lowering a note — raismg an F to F 
sharp or lowering a B to B flat — and thus introducing ac- 
cidentals into the scale. These were the first of wliat arc 
now black notes on the piano. Composers used alteration 
for the simple reason that it heightened expression, as a 
“blue note” heightens a Jazz tunc. Eventually, the differ- 
ences in the modes, small enough to begin with, disai>- 
peared, and there remained only those modes known 
today as "major” and “minor." ITie major has an effect 
of brightness and cheer, is suitable for marches and vv’alczes 
and Joyful moods. When a work switches to the minor, 
tlie effect is hke that of a cloud passing over the sun 

By the 14th century, the popular art of song was flour- 
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isliing in taverns and castles, on Milage greens and squares 
— ^vcrysvherc, in fact, outside the restrictive walls of Ac 
Church. The men who made Ac popular songs svcre 
called troubadours and trouvercs in France, according to 
which part of Ae country Aey came from (BoA worA 
mean "to find” or "to invent.”) In Germany, Ae most 
famous minstrels were called mmncsiogers because their 
songs cel Arated true love (minne is an old Gennan word 
for "love”); Acir successon were Ae meisterslngers 
{^master means “master"), whose pleasure it was to apply 
numerous rules to Ae art of music. Their ballads and 
roundelays were improvised, or at least were reproduced 
from memory, and never properly written down; conse- 
quently Ais improvisatory art is almost totally lost. But it 
was bound to have us effect on the stuAous musicians of 
Ae Chur A, and, m fact, a number of popular H A<entury 
songs have been immortalized as Ae subiects of motets. 

By Ae late 15A century, Flemish musiaans had estab- 
lished Aemselvcs as Ae ^est polyphonists in the world, 
and Ae finest of Acm was JosQtrrv ues Pres fH50^-lS21). 
At Ac peak of his career, he was Ac idol of Europe, in- 
cluAng distant Italy, where anoAcr proud school of com- 
posers was establishing its own claim to immortahty. 
Even Ae great evangebst MartinLdther (1483-1546) had 
words of prrusefor Josquu!."OAers follow the notes,” he 
said. “Josquin makes Aem do as he wishes." Josquin was 
a fully accomplished contrapuntist, able to invent refine- 
tnrsits Aat wtie nuracks of vagenuuy and a daszVmg set- 
ting for his own lofty sentiments. 

Among Ae polyphonkts’ devices were augmentation, 
in which Ac tune was cirtcnd^ by lengAeiung its note 
values; diminution, in whiA it was condensed by shorten- 
ing its note values; inversion, in whiA it was turned up- 
side down; and canenzans (crab-vdsc), in whiA it was 
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sung backwards The inck was, of course, to employ these 
devices without clianging the theme by a single note, keep- 
ing the cHcct harmonious and pleasing to the car Jos- 
quin also made important disco% cncs in die realm of musi- 
cal expression, his music, more than any which preceded 
It, ssas strikingly appropriate to the words He was ass arc 
of the emotional possibilities of music 

In describing a piece of 15ih-century polyphony, Luther 
vs rote “Is It not remarkable and admirable that one soice 
can sing a simple tune while three or four others singing 
along, ] 0 )fullj enfold this simple tune plaving and leap- 
ing around and embellishing it svondcrfully, skilful!) as 
if they sscre leading a heavcnlv dance meeting and em- 
braang each other amiably and cordially " Luther him 
self left his musical mark as the composer of hymns These 
were sturdy, simple, csen severe tunes that were the anti 
thesis of counterpoint They were to establish congrega- 
tional singing and to become a focus of the early Protes- 
tant movement They achieved a double immortaht), for 
they became the foundation for much of the music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach 

One of Josqum’s pupils Avas Adriev Willaert (H^O- 
1562), who studied in various European centers before he 
final]) settled m Venice. There he became organist in the 
great church of St Mark’s and founded what is known 
as the Venetian School His roost striking contribution to 
music was a device called “aniiphony," which he dev el 
oped when he realized w hat spectacular acoustics the great 
wiurch possessed The church was built in the form of a 
Greek cross, and its four equal arms suggested to WiUacrt 
the idea of hav mg clioruscs sing back and forth from op- 
^sintj posiuons 'Hic.result.was the famous echoing eflect- 
*' ihacrts music was not only thcamcall) impressive but 
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so lovely to hear that one local admirer called it ‘ dnnl. 

able gold ” 

Oae of Wilbert’s chouboys was Andrea Gabrieli 
(1510-86), who felt strongly that music should be the 
“power of words expressed in tone” He improved on 
Willacit’s invention and wrote for three antiphonal choc 
uses, high, middle and low His nephew, Giovanni Ga- 
BRiEu (1557 1612), IS more familiar to 20th<entury hs- 
teners, if only because we have the chance to hear more 
instrumental music than choral Giovanni was one of 
the first to discover the possibilities of brass choirs He 
wrote his music almost as if it had words but wrote it to 
sound from horns instead of the throats of singers By 
his time, listeners were so used to the sound of polyphony 
—and so resigned to the fact that they could not under 
stand the w ords anyhow— that they accepted mstiumenal 
music quite readily 

in the 16tli century the two greatest composers were 
Ofix-ANDo Di Lasso of Flanders (1521>-94), often called Or- 
landus Lassus, and Giovanni Pieeluigi da Palesteina 
(1524-94), whose accepted last name is actually the name 
of his birthplace outside of Rome Lasso was a brilliant 
and faale musician who received a worldly education, in 
eluding visits to all of Europe s most important musical 
centers He composed no less than 2,500 uorks, including 
Masses, motets and those newer, secular pieces, madrigals 
(sec below), many of them of extreme beauty even to 
modern listeners His most famous compositions are the 
Seven Penitential Psalms, which took him seven years 
to complete and which arc still occasionally performed 
Among his contribuuons to the development of musK^ 
the most disuncuvc is his tendency to weld contrapuntal 
lines into the appearance of block chords This meant that 
composers were beginmngto thmk of their music m terms 
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of the sound at any given instant — m other words, verti- 
cally It was an important step toward the music of a 
later day, a step away from polyphony and toward har- 
mony 

Palcstrma W’as orgamst and choirmaster in his natise 
town at the age of 20 and was marned at 23 Despite the 
fact that he ivas not a celibate, he became choirmaster at 
the Pope’s Capella Gtulsa where he found himself right 
in the midst of a musical revolution Tlic Popes, who were 
succeeding each other m rapid succession at that time, all 
felt that church music was m need of reform, particularly, 
Words should be more clearly heard and nothing ira 
pure or lascivious" should be allowed into music for 
either choir or organ Although it is likely that the Church 
was referring to infractions of its own mulutudinous rules 
for composition, the edict indicates that composers had 
gone pretty far in evoking human states of mind in musi 
cal sound 

At any rate, Palestrina’s Masf for Pope f^fareeVtit was 
accepted as the model of the desirable new style in which 
the Words could be understood Palestrina still has a repu- 
tation for otherworldly punt) of style, a style which 
comes from his ability to polish his harmonics to glowing 
beauty Palestrina seems to haie been a shrewd and 
Worldly fellow who knew how to use his connections 
Willi tlie Church when conditions were nght and when 
to turn to other patrons After the deaths of hts first wife 
and hij cluldren, he actualh deaded to take hoi) orders, 
b Jt instead of complctinc this step he married again only 
eight rronihs Htcr His demands on patrons were <o out 
ngcois!) high thit at least two music losing noblemen 
who might ha\c cmplovcJ him h oke off negotiations. 
He cscntuall) made such a suaess at the slin and fur 
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business ibat he uas able to pubhsh 16 collections of his 

own music 

As the Renaissance blossomed, composers began to feel 
the impact of literature. The> became fascinated by classi- 
cal stones and set out to heighten the effect of the words 
by means of appropriate music, probing to find the musi- 
cal phrase that would best express a line of poetry. One 
of their most popular forms nas die madngm, a four- or 
fivetoice composition — usually sung by soloists rather 
than by a large chorus — that made use of polyphony as 
well as simple chords The finest madngis ncre cun- 
ningly desised so that a key word or phrase — often 
amorous or naughty — ^would suddenly stand out m the 
sonorous web of counterpomi like a patch of blue show- 
ing through a cloudy sky— and then the busy, often jolly 
counterpoint would close in again English madrigals 
playfully imitated natural sounds, notably the call o£ the 
cuckoo 

There were madrigalists m all major musical centers 
of the 16th century— Italy, Flanders, France and England 
— who made important discotenes about expression and 
carried them o\er for use in Masses, motets and psalm set- 
tings Lasso and Palestrina both hked to compose madri- 
gals, and Palestrina is supposed to hate lost at least one 
ecclesiastical job because of his interest in this secular form 

One of the most important of all English composers, 
William Byrd (1543-1623), was himself a great madri- 
gahst He was a pious Caihohc— a fact not to be under- 
estimated m a land where the Anglican Church was the 
law of the land — and his madrigals often show a distinct, 
if subtle, pathos He was also an innovator in mstrumental 
music, w nung some compositions for strings and many 
for the virginal, that delicate keyboard instrument which 
resembles the European dasichord He is often credited 
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TVith the invention of the solo song, which he set to lute 
accompaniment, or which he wrote to be song- in stage 
plays, thus foreshadowing in style, as well as in concept, 
Italian opera. 



ENTER THE DRAMA 


In 16ni cEimniT Florence, insmunental music was a 
b\ely salon topic. It was Just the thing, thought some 
young radicals, to he oambincd with plots based on Greek 
tragedy, for intensifying the emotional impact of the 
drama. Unlike many amateurs, those Florentines believed 
in suiting the action to the words and sewn were writing 
their own monodlc songs They were, jn fact, beginning to 
ViTite anas. But they felt the need of a kind of singing 
tliat would move the action fortvatd, as their reflective 
songs could not. The result of their e.TperiineQt3tion was 
recitative (or Italian- re«w/it'o), a kind of super-declama- 
tion punctuated by simple harmonies The recitative was 
followed at length by the more lyncal song, much in the 
way the verse of a modern show tune is followed by the 
more familiar refrain Many years later Mozart and his 
contemporaries began to write orchestral accompaniment 
to their recitatives and to give the rcatatives themselves 
more tunefulness. Eventually, m the music dramas of 
Ridiard Wagner, the recitatives became so closely woven 
into the musical fabric that they were indistinguishable 
&om the rest of the music. 

The young Florentines xvho first turned their discus- 
sions into music were Jacopo Peri and Gruuo Caccini, 
who collaborated on Dafne in 1594 and have the honor 
of being the first opera composers. Later both men com- 
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posed operas on Etirtdice, and Peri's svas performed in 
1600, the date of the first public operatic performance. It 
is possible that another and even more talented yountj 
composer— ihis one a pioftssiona\ Tnadngalwt., and 

organist— M as m the audience* Claudio Mo'JTEvepdi 
( 1567 1643) He soon was composing his own first opera, 
OrfcQ It was produced m 1607, and his second, Ananna, 
the following year 

The difference betsseen Monteverdi and his predeces- 
sors uas enormous Instead of a simple accompaniment, 
pla>cd on a kejboard instrument and a motley array of 
viols Monteverdi for the first time specified which instru- 
ments were to pla) what notes Instead of stiff recitatives 
designed to imitate the inflections of speech, he composed 
recitatives with emotional impact The audience for this 
music was different too — 4,000 to 6,000 people are said to 
have attended each ol the premieres— and the "l.omenf' 
from Ananna became so popular that Monteverdi had 
to arrange it as a madrigal After this success, die com- 
poser underwent a senes of ups and downs before he be- 
came Music hfostcr of the Republic of Venice, and hts 
madrigals, Masses, and particularly his operas, became die 
obiect of admiration throughout Europe. 

Now we must pause for a look at the technical mnova- 
iions that made Italian operv— and after ii, all of West- 
ern abstract music — possible The basic innovation was 
figured hiss or basso conttat o This was a kind of musical 
shorthnnd invented for the benefit of the keyboard musi- 
aan, who had to fill in the hirmonies left bare bv orches- 
tra and solom llic only notes on his score were the solo- 
ist’s mclod) and the notes pbvcti bv the bass Instruments. 
Betw cen these w ere short columns of numerals that rep- 
resented harmonics in tclation to the bass notes The task, 
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of tfjc ke>board pl3\cr was to fill m the rematnm? notes 
as indicated b> the numbers eg,S abosea bass C 
the accompanist’s chord tsould also contain F (fouf notes 
above) and A (six notes up) Since he s\ as also usuallj the 
leader, the keyboard pla)er embellished on this skeletal 
part at will Basso continuo sounds square and botlom- 
hea\ 7 , especially compared with the more economical bass 
writing of later penods The technique was dcs doped 
partly because copying out the whole score for a single 
kcjb^rd player svas cxpcnsisc, and partly because it al- 
lowed him free rem in the ever more popubr art of un* 
provisation 

Tlte use of basso conunuo freed melodic parts more than 
ever, and one result of this freedom was the establishment 
of the solo virtuoso He was the dazzling personality "ho 
could perform miracles of technique, lie soon took the 
spotlight from the composer and to this day represents 
raust^ glamour to the public 

In 17tn-century Italy , smgen were mined almost from 
the time they could talk, and their voices were capable of 
feats that seem incredible today Sons of the roost ambi- 
tious parents were castrated so they would retain their 
high female vocal range as they grew older, and many 
of them developed sudi power and technique they be- 
came the most famous opera stars of their day The finest 
castrati could run scales, arpeggios, trills and other orna- 
mental passages with the agihty of a wind instrument. 
They became so popular that they were allowed to inter- 
polate their ow n flashy, show stepping cadenzas and cv en 
whole anas whenever they pleased This decorauve kind 
of singing IS known as “coloratura,” and although the 
castrau lost favor before 1800, Italian operas were written 
m that style right up to die tunc of Giuseppe Verdi, m 
mid 19th century. 
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With Tocal Virtuosity as a model, jt was no great step 
for Italian composers to start \snting purelj instrumental 
music. It si'as the siolm, the most sensitively expressive of 
all msiruments, to which they turned The violin move- 
ment centered in the norihcm town of Cremona where 
the proud Stradivan, Guarnen and Amati fanuhes were 
turning out hundreds of matdiless mstruments Eicperts 
arc still trying to determine the secrets that made iose 
instruments so resonant, so sweet, so even voiced across 
ilvcir enure range Scholars can only speculate that the 
sod posscsswi just the right amount of acidity, the cli- 
mate, the precise rauo o£ sun and ram, the lumber mcr 
chants, the patience and uoderstandmg for proper season 
mg of the wood, the glue and varnish maVcis, the perfect 
matenals, and the aafesmen themselves, a superlative 
degree of skill at reHnmg the proporaons of the msuu 
meat. 

Of course there would have been no reason for all this 
activity without a market for fiddles The big buyers were 
virtuoso performers Arcangelo Corelu (1653-1713), 
Gilseppe To kfiji (1650-1708), Antovio Vivaldi (1675- 
1741) Each of diem was a man nho considered himself 
primarily a performer, but whose imaitination was so far 
ahead of his ume that he was forced to become a composer 
IK Well They speaalizcd in concertos, which featured a 
Mohn soloist vv ith a small ordicsira in the background, and 
eoncato grossos, which had more than one featured play er 
in a group called the “concertino, " opposing the whole 
orclicslra, called the “tutti ” 

The concerto grosso and the solo concerto contained 
movements that were longer than my instrumental music 
had ever been, and thi* length raised two basic problems. 
Tlicsc problems were to keq> the listener interested — ten 
minutes of sheer display or even of beautiful melody 
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turned out to be boring — and to give him some method of 
keeping track of the progress of the music. The latter v- as 
solved by providing the listener with something he recOg 
mzed, usually m the form of Utcral or nearly literal tepc 
tiuons — and with this the foundations of modern musical 
form were laid. 

One 17th-century form repeated itself from beginning 
to end, with a concluding Bourish to make it sound more 
finished the second time around This was the binary 
form used from the time of the Itaban concerto composers 
through the first sonata composers, such as Ddmemco 
ScARLATrt (1685-17o7) and J S Bach himself 

Opera composers developed a three part (“ternary ) 
form (writing the uords da capo “from the beginning” 
over the last note), which required singers to repeat only 
the first half of the ana The scoind part of the composi 
Qon, being different from the first and sung only once, 
provided the contrasting section for the identical first and 
third parts This form, diagramed by the letters A B-A” 
(B stands for the contrasUng section) , is Uie foundation of 
a vast body of music most of the first, second and third 
mosements of classical and romantic sonatas string 
quartets and symphonies — and, of course, today s popu 
lar song 

Although the B section provided contrast of musical 
material, i7ih-ccncury composers had yet to disco%cr the 
subtleties of dynamic contrast For all their dextenty, 
performers nerc still on uncertain ground when it came 
to control of loudness and softness So far the concerto 
provided the best solution with its alternating sections 
of turn and concertino producing sliarply defined lesds 
of Volume and intensity 

But the concerto was not the only instrumental form 
in Italy Orchestral accompamtnents to early operas be 
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came more and more important until there were whole 
scenes where, listeners complained, the voices could hardly 
be heard o^er the dm in the orchestra pit The overture, 
under the stimulus of an Italian musician in the court of 
Louis XIV, Je.\v Batoste Lhu-y (1632-S7), grcs\ longer 
and better organized until it became a full scale composi 
tion to Its own nght and was tlie most successful of the 
early attempts at purely instrumental composition Tlie 
overture was also produced outside of the theater as the 
iniToduclor) men ement for orchestral suites of six or eight 
dance movements, which were a direct ancestor of the 
symphony 

The Iiahans’ faale melodics became the rage of Europe 
—and the despair of serious composers m the cooler coun 
tries who had begun to use their newly discovered ability 
to express in sound the deeper human feebnes Tlie 
northeroers began to curtail virtuoso display for display’s 
sake and substituted more detailed w nting As they did so, 
they found that some of the fnlls and arabesques of the 
Virtuoso style were useful for more serious purposes as 
well A trill, for instance, when spun out at the proper 
moment, could produce a feeling of tense cxpcctancv , the 
up-down up convolutions of a torn, when wTapped more 
slowly around us fundamental note, could result m a dc 
baousl) bnguorous effea, a rapid scale pxvsagc could 
be made to indiatc anger or ecstasy or a storm at sea 
Other decorative devices, such as delaying a harmonic 
point of rest, proved to be emouonally disturbing 

At this point in music history the fundamentals of 
mus c IS we know it were all present and accounted for 



THE ORGAN 


Wmi-t Itaw was t-sTAHusHiNc TH6 oTEiiA C.AMW svas 

to be Its steady contribution to music for the next 200 j cars, 
the countries to the north were perfecting their more sc 
nous kind of music making Aside from the unrecorded 
songs and dances of the peasants, most of the early music 
of central Europe uas made for and m its churches The 
noble ait of polyphony had reached a point where its forms 
u ere so familiar that Germans began to use Utem without 
the assistance of words vvriang for the organ 
The organ is a senes of pipes of Hxed lengths (unlike 
3 whistle, which is a pipe of \atiable length depending 
on how many holes arc uncmcred), through which air 
is passed to obtain one note per pipe The organ s earliest 
ancestor ivas probably the synnx a bundle of reed whis- 
tles of the type that Pan used to hypnotize nymphs This 
bandy little instrument ivas limited to sit or seven notes 
Men who m anted to improsc it connected a larger num 
ber of pipes to 3 mechanical source of wind and found 
they could make more noise than a mere man could 
male by blowing 

The first organ to use a mechanical source of wind was 
the hydraulis (water organ) which was m function 200 
years before Christ. An inverted cone was fixed in a re 
ccptacic, water was poured m compressing the air in ihe 
cone, which was connecter! to a wind chest on which the 
pipes were mounted When valv« were opened to let the 
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aif into the pipes, the sound was tremendous By 400 AJJ* 
enonnous water and pneumatic organs were pumped 
and played by crowds of people, the one at Jerusalem could 
be heard a mile away on the Mount of Olncs To sound s 
tone on such monsters the placers pulled out a slide at 
the base of a pipe, which allowed the air to rush in Later, 
as men began to appreciate fast mosing notes, the slides 
were attached to heavy control levers, which the players 
knocked down with that fists, and thus organists came 
to be called “organ beaters ” For ccntuncs, these instru- 
ments were banned from churches but eventually were 
considered just the thing to ihrosv the fear of God into 
congregauons and became fixtures in all European 
churches that could afford them In the 10th century, iberc 
was a ^OO'pipe organ to Wutebester, England, mat re 
quired the perspiring e^orts of 70 strong men to supply 
enough wind and the efforts of two others to work its 
keys It made so much noise that local observers proudly 
claimed nobody dared come too near, for feat of tym 
panum rupture 

GraduaUy the great mechanism was improved as music 
Itself became better organized By the 12th century some 
organs had two keybc«rds to control the different ranks 
of pipes and even boasted a rudimentary pedal system for 
the lowest notes Two hundred years later, keyboards con 
tamed all twelve notes of the chromatic scale, and the 
keys were fiexjblc enough to permit the orgamst to play 
both the melody and a pnnuuve descant simultaneously 
By the I5th century, organ builders were discovering that, 
by shaping the pipes differently, or by covenng Ae open 
ends, or building out of wood instead of metal, different 
tone colon could be produced, roughly resembling those 
of the different wind instruments in an orchestra. Eventu 
ally, ingenious connecting devices (stops) were mvented 
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to turn on these tlillercnt tone colors, and die organ began 
to resemble the musical and mechanical giant it is today. 

By the 17th century, the organ was a highly de^ eloped 
mechanism. It contained as many as 3,000 separate pipes, 
each handmade out of sheet metal or w ood, cmittmg some 
60 diUercnt tone colors. Its keys were almost as easily 
worked as those of a modem piano, although they <!id 
tend to stick and produce a squealing sound. The mstru- 
ments still relied on manpower for wind, usually through 
die reluctant efforts of a team of sweadng teen-age boys, 
who heaved the pump handles and worked supplemen- 
tary bellows with their feet- 

Aside from the familiar set of ornate pipes — today, these 
arc usually dummy pipes— that fronted the organ loft, all 
dial was visible ot the organ was the console. This con- 
tained as many as three separate keyboards, one above the 
other. Above the manuals tvas a row of stop plungers, 
which could be pushed or pulled to connect any set of pipes 
with any keyboard. Under the organist’s feet lay a row 
of movable slats, laid out like an oversize piano keyboard. 
They were the pedals, constructed with enough space 
betneen for his dandng toes and heels to play distinctly. 
The 17th-century barcxjuc organ, with its low pressures. 
Was hardly able to ratdc cliurch windows; its t«ut>’ by 
in die disunclncss of its voices and the colorful contrasts 
of its tone— especially its nasal reed sounds, with their curi- 
ously sdntillanc overtones added above, and us haunung 
trumpet stop. 

W^th bands of musidans playing together more and 
more often, and with organists tolling out preludes and 
other kejbwrd pieces in the diurchcs, the lime was at 
hand when purely instrumental music was to leave vocal 
music behind. This was some 85 years after Italy saw iu 
first opera, and troupes of Italian singers and plaj ers « ere 
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iarmmg the European publiMnd irritating European 
^posers-wtth their melodics Gemiany Has charmed, 
to. though still suffering from the effects of the disastrous 

url’LleT «uUt Its stern emphasis on 

living and the honest fear of God. This „ as the 

fern^tlS I^hann Sebastian Each lias 

born, the composer who inhcnted all the glory of the polv- 

fututtoomn”'^ transformed it into a founda!7on on wU 
luture composers would budd 



THE BIRTH OF MODERN MUSIC 


BACH 


Johann Sebastian Bach was bom in the North German 
town of Eisenach on March 21, I6S5, into a partictilarly 
musical family of town bandsmen and church orgamsu. 
His was a world whcce composing was as respected and 
wrthly a craft as carpentry. It was a world where every 
hamlet worthy of the name had its own church, a choir 
and often an instrumental ensemble—hcnce, its own musi- 
cal director or capellmeistcr. Young Sebastian, who be- 
came a competent fiddler almost as soon as he could draw 
a bow, learned to help out m the town orchestra as today’s 
teen-ager might help out with the family dishes. 

His mother died when he was nine; his father remar- 
ried and then died himself a few months later. After a 
short time svith his stepmother, the boy left home, trudged 
the 30 miles to a town called Ohrdnif, and placed himself 
in die tenderer care of bis older brother. It was ther^ ac- 
cording to the legend, th.at he used to steal precious musi- 
cal manuscript scores from their locked cabinet and copy 
them by moonlight, in order to unravel their delicious in- 
tricaacs the next day. Bach's musical curiosity was bot- 
tomless, and how better could he learn than to study the 
ciders? By the time he svas 15, he w’as an ac- 
rompUshed musician s\iih a pretty singing voice, a good 
die technique and a better one on ^e organ. But 
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he realized he was becoming 3 burden to his brother, and 
so, almost in storybook fashion, he set off to seek his for 
tune The first thing he did was hitchhike the 200 miles to 
Liiaeburg where he enrolled as a chorister and tv as able 
to sing and play for his keep 
In the next three years the youdi developed a strong 
tcdinique and a levelheaded way of judging the quah 
ties of an organ He became sudi an expert, in fact, that 
when he was 18 a messenger arnved from the ncighbonng 
town of Arnstadt with a command from the tagoing 
nobleman for young Bach to come and test the new tow a 
organ Bach played the instrument so bcguihngly that 
die count appointed him official organist His contract re- 
quired him to care for the organ, as well as play jt at 
^urch services, and in his daily life to culuvate the fear 
of God, sobriety and the love of peace " 

It looked like a fine position for a beginner, with 3 
salary, chat, vv ith the expected raises, could make him as 
comfortable as an ordinary musinan could hope to be 
for the rest of his days 

But Bach already knew he was no ordinary musiaan 
What was more he had btllc respect for those that were. 
One day, goaded beyond his rather short patience, he 
called a student in the orchestra a “nanny goat bassoonist,** 
The offended student complained, and Bach recaved an 
official reprimand. As be was to do often in the future, he 
began to look around for a better position 

He thought he saw his diance when he was 21 Only 
50 miles away, m the neighbonng town of Lubeck, lived 
one of the worlds most famous organists, the Swedish 
born Dietrich Buxtehude. Young Bach, so gossip said, 
lusted to be his successor, and we have reason to beheve 
he was confident and ambiuous enough to do so Arn- 
stadt town records show that he was granted a mondi’s 
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lfa\c of absence. We know that he ss’alked the long jour 
ney He studied the old master and was so bemused by 
what he saw and heard, and was so eager to learn while he 
had the chance, that he stajed four months 
When he finally got bati. to Arnstadt, the towm fathers 
were shaking with anger Not only had he overstayed his 
leave, they charged, he also had a backlog of misbehavior 
(1) he had neglected the irainingof the choir, (2) he had 
played unseemly’ variations on the organ while the con 
gregauon was trying to sing its chorales, and (3) worst of 
all, he was reported to have allowed a stranger maiden” 
m the church while he w'as practicing Bach may have 
talked his way out of the first two charges, but the last 
was true, all too true. He made the scandal worse by 
quitting his post and marrying the gul, who was his pretty 
cousin, Maria Barbara Ba^ 

Bach spent the next year or so as organist m the town 
of ^(uhlltausca His salary was 85 gulden a year, plus the 
‘added emoluments of 54 bushels of gram, two cords of 
wood, one beech, one other, and six times three score 
faggots delivered to the door Bach thought he deserved 
more, besides he was not happy w'lth the condition of 
die organ at Muhlhauscn, and the aty fathers w ere reluc 
tant to improve it This, to a nsing virtuoso, w as grounds 
for resignation The next year he was offered the job of 
court organist at Weimar, and he took iL 
At that lime, as dunng most of his life, Bach was re- 
garded — ^and undoubtedly regarded himself-^nmanly 
as a Virtuoso organist. When he got settled at Weimar, he 
began to wntc his most famous organ pieces, die brilliant 
toccatas and fugues These magnificent works served a 
double function, first to exate, Aen to exalt the listening 
congregation Bach s toccatas (“touch pieces”) arc virtu- 
oso pieces designed to k«p the performer s fingers and 
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£ecr fijingand the Lstcncrs carsdazzlcd But Bach’s great 
ness, for all his ability to make n fine display, lay in his 
ability to create a sense of musical destination, a sense 
that lenses the listener with the impression lliat the music 
has meaning that die trip has not only been a delight but 
has taken him where he has tsanted to go When a Bach 
toccata piles up tension on tension and then releases them 
at last in an achingly prolonged cadence, c%en sophisU 
cased musicians sij,h vmh sausfacuon Bui then, afta 
rousing his listeners v\iih the toccata Bach goes furthci 
and gives them something to solace dicir souls one of hii 
great organ fugues 

Bacli fugues have come to be regarded as the ultimati 
in the art of counterpoint Fine fugues have been wnttet 
since but like Beethoven symphonies and Strauss tone 
poems Bacli fugues haie never been surpassed 

The fugue form is based on the old conuapunial pnn 
aple of imitation with an elaborate set of rules (1) th< 
subject (tune) is expected to outline the three baste 
harmonics of the key (tome, dominant subdomxnam) , 
(2) the answer” enters with the same tunc but at a di£ 
fcrcnt pilch level, five notes up or the reciprocal four 
notes down while the first voice continues m a passage 
known as the “counter subject”, (3) the third voice enters 
on the same notes as the first, etc and the process often 
goes on until as many as five or set voices have joined in 
Bach managed to give this ngid-sounding scheme a tie 
roendous impaa, budding up emotional tension by van 
ous fugal devices One of them was the stretto in which 
the voices of the fugue appear to pile up like people 
eagerly interrupung each other in a conversation, an 
other was a pcnulumate pedal point (or organ point”), 
in which the bass holds one note while the voices above 
seem to try to break away from its influence until at last 
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thf)' oipiruLuc, and ihc tensions arc released in the final 
cadence. 

After Bach had spent nine^ears at Weimar, the little 
town became too small for him. His renown as a keyboard 
virtuoso was growing. There b the story of his visit to 
Dresden, when he was 32, to play before the king and 
court. It happened that a noted French harpsichordist, 
Afairliantl, was there too. Bach judiciously evaluated the 
Frenchman’s performance from a place of concealment, 
then sent him a courteous challenge; he would execute on 
the spot any musical task Marchand could devise, offering 
in return to devise a few problems of bis own to test the 
Frenchman's keyboard ingenuity. Marchand accepted gra- 
dottdy enough, but when the contest time came, be was 
nets here lobe found. It turned out he had left town, appar. 
catly intimidated by Bach’s reputation. 

Back in Weimar, Bach's employer had dcaded to give 
the valued capcllmeister position to another musician, a 
niove that insulted and angered Bach. Rut m 1717, Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Cothen offered him a good post as his 
capcllmeister, and in November of that year Bach took 
the job — after receiving an “unfavorable" discharge and 
spending a month in Weimar’s jail, “for too ohsunately 
forcing the issue of his disraissat” 

^ Although the mo> c meant an advance in salary and pres- 
tige, it had a serious drawback for an organ virtuoso of 
Bach’s stature: there was no organ adequate to his needs 
at tlie Cotlicn court. But Bach was willing to tackle any 
musical problem, and he enthusiastically set about compos- 
ing and performing music for other instruments. He as- 
tonished his audiences. One eyewitness wrote home, excit- 
edly describing Bach’s playing on the clavier “with all the 
tagers of both hands . . . and, at the utmost speed, with his 
feet ; and describing Bach’s ability to direct an enjcmblr^ 
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“playing his own parts, watching over everjlhing and 
bringing back to the rhythm and the beat, out of thirty and 
even forty musicians, the one widi a nod, another by tap- 
ping his foot, the third ivith a warning finger, giving the 
right note to one with the top of his voice, to another from 
the bottom and to a third from the middle of it — all alon^ 
in the midst of the greatest dm made by all the partia 
pants, and although he is executing the most difficult parts 
himself, noticing at once nbcneier and wherever a mis- 
take occurs, holding everyone together, taking precau- 
tions evctywherc and tepainng any unsteadiness, full of 
rhythm in every part of his body “ 

One of the first mstrumental works that Bach com 
pleted at Cothen was a coHecuon of keyboard pieces called 
die Little Clavier Bool^ (Clavier Buehlein), which he 
wrote for his oldest son, Oirl Phihpp Emanuel The col- 
lection IS a treasury of perfectly formed httle pieces, includ- 
ing several of Bach's most famous Ttvo Pert Inventions 
and several pieces that beer turned up in an even more 
famous collecuon called the Well Tempered Clavier The 
music V. as as useful for the developing performer as it was 
appealing to listeners, and it is not surprising that Carl 
Phihpp became the greatest koboard virtuoso of his gen- 
eration The secret lay in a radical new method of finger- 
ing the k,c)S 

The word “clavier'’ was used in Bach’s day to represent 
an) kej board of bbek and white keys, even the organ con- 
sole was called the clavier Like most instruments m the 
ISth century, kc) board instruments had not become stand 
ardizcd Each one was made large or small, with more or 
less carv mg. to order, and there were sen cral genenc ijpes. 
Most familiar w-as the harpsichord, and next came the 
cbv ichord The latter was the smallest and most intimate 
clavier of die age, ns single stnogs w ere vibrated by means 
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of small, wedge shaped tangents that rose as the keys were 
depressed and rubbed against them to produce sweet, tiny 
sounds The instrument was capable of great expressive- 
ness, including a plaintive vibrato that could be induad 
by a rapid Mbrauon of the finger on the key 
The harpsichord was sounded by quills which rose to 
pluck the strings ll oniW be made to sound twangily as- 
sertive or as hushed and ultimate as a ukulele, and it could 
deliver astonishing volume when its mechanical couplets 
were hooked m one finger could then produce notes in 
two and even three octaves simultaneously With the cx 
cepaon of the clavichord family, 18th<cnmry claviers had 
one thing in common unlike the modern piano, the mmal 
volume could not be varied no matter how bard the keys 
were struck Smee the strength of the finger was not iro 
portant, performers tapped the keys with fiat fingers and 
rarely used tbeir thumbs because those digits simply did 
not reach the keys To play scales, they passed their long 
middle fingers over the shorter index or weak fourth ones, 
and when the thumb u as employed (as it had to be for big 
stretches) it was also passed clumsily over the other fin 
gers In the Lstilc Ctanef Bool^ Bach numbered some of 
the fingerings m such a way that it is certain he advocated 
the then radical, now commonpbee, method of keeping 
the fingers arched and passing the thumbs beneath TTiat 
way he developed far greater speed and the continuous use 
of all ten fingers 

Besides composing music for his young pnnee’s private 
orchestra — and play mg m it — Bach continued to make con 
tacts m tile outside musical world One of them was a cer 
tain Chnsuan Ludwig Afarkgraf of Brandenburg, wlio 
made a snobbish hobby of collccung concertos by famous 
composers (he owned no orchestra) It was for him that 
Bach m his 36th year composed a set of six concerto grosses 
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which arc known to^y 'istheB/aai/cn^’nri^ Concertos 

^^akmg a shrew d guess that the Markgraf really w anted 
llic concertos to grace his library table and w ould probably 
never have them performed^ Bach allowed himself an im 
practical luxury he composed each concerto for a differ 
ctit set o£ mstrumcois No 1 w written for strings, three 
(bocs two horns and bassoon. No 2, for solo violin flute, 
olioc, hit’ll trumpets and sinngs. No 3 forslnngs. No 4, 
for tw o flutes, solo violin and stnngs No 5, for solo harp- 
nchord, violin, flute and strings No 6 for vnohs, ti\o 
Molas di gimba cello liarpsichord and smogs 

Although It was certami) meant to !>c a show of virtu 
outj tins vancty of itistrumcmation does not mean that 
Rjch trcaietl cadi instrument with much disttncuscnc$.x 
He Nsas as backward as his contemporaries about ascrib- 
ing tndii ideal personalities to orchestral instruments and 
made no attempt to w ntc music Uni “lay w ell" for one or 
anmhcrofihem Countcrpomtwascountcrpomt hewTote 
tnim(ict parts in the flute range so high that scarcely a 
trumpeter ali> c is able to play them on die bulkier modern 
trumpet his siolins pby the same kinds of figuration as 
h« vMnds, while basses and cellos bumble along with die 
harpsichord 

^'caenhelcss, liis ircntment of die form was extremely 
flexible where most concertos mechanically aliemaied 
bnlliant solos wnth crashing commonplace tuttis, Bacli 
Sf plied some of his finest invention to the lutti and demo- 
rratically allowed it to banter on somedung like equal 
terms With the soloists Hts ear for dissonance which got 
him in *o much trouble with diurch consn’fg^tif’tii, in 
du.^ him tr> Write one of the most poignant moxem-mts 
mall music in the slow mtncmCMolBrjnJenh rg lYo / 
Tlicie cn ran cd w i H ibc confl cimg sounds of major and 
mino modes, he a luallj allows she iw o to clash head-on 
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when the bass viol (in one o£ its earliest uses as a solo lo- 
strumeot) moves down the minor scale, while the higher 
instruments climb upward ui the ma]or. 

Chances are, no modern cars will ever hear Bach’s lostro- 
mental music as he himself did, if only because our great 
homogenized orchestras make more noise. But we can get 
some idea of the quality of the sounds he heard ‘whta we 
play on the dulcet wooden pipe known as the recorder. 
Bach scored for it in several of the “Brandenburgs ” As for 
the Markgraf, there is nothing to indicate that he ever 
heatd his new compositions Bach never wrote another 
concerto grosso, although he did write a pair of melodious 
violin concertos and one for two violins and orchestra, as 
well as several fine cU\tcr concertos. 

Bach’s wife died unexpectedly while he was away on a 
trip with his pnnee. A bttle more tlian a year later, he mar- 
ned Anna Magdalena Wuicken, at 21 the possessor of a 
dear, true soprano voice and a respectable performer on 
the clavier It was for her that he put together the delight- 
ful collection of keyboard pieces called the Little Anna 
Magdalena Boo\ We know that he liked five of the pieces 
so well that he arranged them os movements in orchestral 
dance suites 

The year 1722 was important in the history of music, 
for only a few months after Bach completed the Little 
Anna Magdalena Boo^, he finished the first book of prel- 
udes and fugues m tlui landmark of music, the WelU 
Tempered Clavier Its importance lies in the fact that it 
helped to establish tonality; but before wc examine that 
elusive subicct, let us sec what the music of tbc Well- 
Tempered Clavier v,z% like. 

A prelude is a style, of rather a method, of composing 
that derives from the nature of the harpsichord and daw- 
chord. Unlike the organ, which has a box fuU of wind to 
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hs M long as the Leys ere held dom. 
«Jingw ke}board mstruments have no na> to tnacase 
we \oiume or c\ cn sustain a note once it has been stnicL 
^£!>iteenih<(mtur) claviers, weak voiced to begin with, 
ere espcaaJlj lacking m sustaining pou-er, and so 18th 
^tuO composers worked out a wav of breaking up a 
^rd into Its separate notes (making an arpeggio out of 
Uius sustaining the harmony Basicallj a prelude is a 
2 0^ sjpcggios (or related musical figures), smoothly 

Hn extended to make a comprehensible form. 

tK ^T? „ ^*wiplcsi and most perfea esamples is No I m 
* C/jf/er— <hc one that Gounod “im 

p ovc by adding a mdody to it and nammg it Arc 
In ihg volumes of the WAl Tempered Clatier 
expression, from rcfiectise 
r>w welanchol), to exuberance. Beesuse i.s mus cal 
'rrJ T ’* ” ooll'ction established the kcvboard 

’’Dfitki almost every composer smee 

^ > v-hopin and Dthussv) has written some of lus 
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best music in prelude form 

\Vhen Bach called his coUcctton ‘ well-tempered ne 
not referring to the plaad nature of the clavier, but loth* 
fact that the mstrument had to be tuned to tempcicd pitch, 
if the collection was to be played through without rctuQ* 
mg for each prelude and &gue, for each piece tsas m > 
different key, and each book en«3mpassed all twelve major 
and all twchc minor keys Tempered pitch is a nunu e 
tuning adjustment that makes all steps of the chromatic 
scale exactly the same distance apart (Modern pianos at? 
tuned to tempered pitch ) Untempered or “natural ’ tun 
ing causes several of the bbek notes to be noticeably out of 
tune 

XJntil a century or so before Bach, music was vmtten 
diatomcally, as if for the white keys of a roodtio piano- 
Instead of wnung in the baste major and minor scales, 
composers wrote in the ancient modes The white keys 
form an unequal pattern of notes, the 6ve that Are sepa 
rated by black keys arc called whole steps, the other nso, 
half steps To the sensible cars of 18ih<tQtuxy listeners 
the patterns caused by these uneven groupings w ere quiti 
disunct. The effect of a scale starting on D for instance 
w as entirely different from the one starting on A, althougl 
wc find the two effects almost idenUcal Wc can imagini 
the excitement of the ingenious composer who first discov 
ered how to insert an occasional F sharp or B flat among 
the white keys, the effect must have been as startling aj 
the discovery of perspective in painting, creaung a wholr 
new world of posslbibtics in music 
Besides new expressive effects, the addition of sharp: 
and flats made possible that smooth transition from on< 
key to another known as modulation F sharp has a dis- 
tinct urge to move toward the note G, and therefore the 
key of G When F sharp appears in a piece written in C 
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(which contains no black notes at all) the whole locus of 
ke) Feeling shifts toward the ne^v center, G, and lends a 
contrast that makes the eventual return to the home key, 
C, mote satisfying and final 

Gradually, as composers explored the possibilities of the 
black notes, all file of them assumed importance Tliere 
IV as only one trouble if a chromatic scale was played (all 
half steps in order) is it was ordmanly tuned m those 
days, the steps would not come out equidistant, some 
Would sound sharp others flat A common diord in, say, 
the key of C sharp w uli its many black notes would sound 
gmiesqucl), painfully out of tunc The same chord a half 
step low cr, in C, w uh none of ihc troublesome black notes, 
would sound perfectly all right- 

A goo<l man) musicians were aware of this difficulty by 
Hadis lime, ind manj of them favored “equal tempera 
ment which irtificially equalized the intervals Badi 
himself was notoriously finicky about tuning, and, when 
he VMS invited to test a new organ became the terror of 
organ build-rs, who very likely would have to go into the 
loll and id|Usi llic tuning plugs on upward of GOO pipes 
The IIV// Te/«/’erc(/ Clatier was his credo for the new 
tuning and is usually recognized as one of die fitters m 
sntnlizing it 

^Vhc^ Bach was 37, his young pitron Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt-Cothcn married a lady who hid no taste for 
music, leaving the composer w iih the unhappy conviction 
lliai ! c Would stmn he out of a |ob In the same year, Jo- 
hann Kuhniu the famed cantor of St Thomis Cliurch 
m Leipzig died Ba^.!! applied for the position and got it 
“ificr George Phillip Telemann, equally famous and a 
pn jwnttu of the popular new Italian style, as well is an 
nher organist named Graupner, turned it down A year 
later he moved into the post he was to hold for the bit 27 
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years of his hJe At Leipzig he was to compose most of his 
“lOO-odd cantatas, his monumeaial St Matthew Passion 
and B Minor Mass and those remarkable testaments to 
the dying art of pure countcipoint, the Mttsscal 0§enn^ 
and The Art of the Fugue 

Although Leipzig was a large, cosmopolitan center and 
St Thomas was its finest church, Bach was not headed for 
a life of musical luxurv Under his contratt he was re 
quired to act as a kind of housemaster for the 70-odd uo 
fuly boys who were sent to the church school and tram 
them to sing in his choirs and play in his orchestras He 
had to supply music for four Leipzig churches and cvoi 
teach the choirboys a certain amount of Latin Among 
other matters he agreed not to play too long during churcli 
services nor to permit his music to make “an operaQt 
impression “ He was also required to treat his superior; 
on the town counal with proper respect and obedience, t 
point which must have rankled, because those honorabh 
gentlemen made it painfully evident that they tlioughi 
Bach a mediocre choice for dieir new cantor 

When he arrived, Bach found that his orchestra was t 
motley array of town bandsmen who commanded amonj 
them a total of two tiumpets, two violins, two oboes and s 
bassoon Seven years bter, he oompbined to the counal 
‘ discretion deters me from revealing anything near the 
truth as to their quaLty and musical knowledge,” anc 
asked for a better balanced, abler orchestra What he gol 
was permission to divert some badly needed choirboy s ant 
tram them to play the necessary instruments 

One of Bach s most important musical jobs in Leipzig 
was composing cantatas (The word “cantata” refers to a 
sung piece, as the word “sonata” does to a played piece) 
The form of a cantata is a more flexible thing than any 
sonata form, for it depends primarily on words Bach ob- 
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tamed original texts front local librettists and used Uicm 
almost as if he ere writing operas His cantatas run from 
ten to 40 minutes in length (almost the size of a dramatic 
oratono) and have four to a d<Kcn movements He wote 
almost 300 ceremonial cantatas, including one for each 
holy day in the church calendar. 

To provide the proper atmosphere for his sung stories, 
Bach usually began eacli cantata with a noble introductory 
motement or overture for orchestra The rest of the com- 
position was comprised of three kinds of music* (1) sob 
arias for reflective moments* (Bach's favorite voice uas 
the low female range, called “contralto or simply “alto," 
and he loved to pair it off with the reedy tones of an oboe) ; 
(2) rcatatives m which the singer narrated tlie story with 
many words to a note and with very bttle instrumental 
‘Accompaniment, much in the manner of Italian operas; 
and (3) massed choral movements The last were almost 
aUvavs based on the famibar, stately Lutheran chorales, 
usually set in four part counterpoint but sometimes blow n 
Up to near heroic proportions by orchestral interludes of 
free fantas). 

At the end of his first year in Leipzig, Bach composed 
the first of his large churdt compositions, the LaUn Mag' 
niftcat. Before the year ivas out, he had put the finishing 
touches on a still larger work, the St John Passion, which 
told the final episodes of the Gospel tracedy for the St. 
Tlmmis congregation to contemplate on Easter. Like the 


^ TUmbtirg music lo^er Joliann Mttthcwn who published the first 
ptr^ial m anj language. poLed fun at Bach s setting of words. 
>n 1725 by quoting d rectly from ooc of die cantatas (“etc.” ts used 
”r repeats) I, |, i, i ntoeb gnef. I bad itinch gntf la mj heart, 
w rny brart, cc, I had much gnef, ett, ct.., 1 had mucli gntf etc., m 
^rt, etc, I ha I much gne^ etc, m my heart, «>-, ct.-, etc, etc, 
I had mmJi gnef, etc, m my bc^ etc . . 
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monumental St Matthew Passion which was to follow 
four >e3rs later the St John gives one singer the role m 
the Evangelist anti allows him to tell the narrative ifl 
highly expressive rccitauvc Other soloists take the parts 
of the principals in the story, while the chorus assumes 
the role of the populace, commenting and reflecting as the 
tragedy unfolds Occasionally the chorus breaks into the 
acuon, as it does in the Golgotha solo with cries of Wo 
htn? Wohtn? (Whither? Whither?) 

By 1729, when Bach was 44 he was disnnctly unhapM 
with his life m Leipzig Many of the fees he had catnd 
were not forthcoming the year was poor in funeral! 
(from which the cantor denied as much as a fifth of hi! 
income) , the cost of hi ing n as high and as Bach wrote tc 
a friend the authorities are odd and little interested u 
musie> $0 that I live in almost continual vexation, envv 
and persecution And yet, with the mystenous strengtr 
that many composers have, be continued to turn out musii 
that grew in depth and power It was the same year, 1729 
that he finuhed the greatest musical monument to Chris 
tian worship the world has even known, the St Mattheu 
Passion 

The Passion takes four hours to perform and require: 
the services of two orchestras organ two four part chor 
uses and a separate chorus of boy sopranos jn addition tc 
a corps of soloists The huge opening chorus sets the tone 
for what is to come both choruses and orchestras build 
their interweaving counterpoint until they reach a peak of 
shouting intensity Then, floating clear and serene over 
the tumult, the boys chorus sings the tune of the “Passion 
Chorale From then on Bach reveals the story in tones 
of utmost beauty, in solo laments of surpassing sadness in 
contemplative moments of choral hvmn Singing, and in 
chmaxes of raging energy sudi as had never before 
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heard in music Throut;h u all, Bach mahes use of his os\ n 
language of musical representation, of fiOmg cadences of 
sadness, leaping shouts of anger, nsing lines of cxihaiion 
A century later, Wagner \sas to become famous for his 
own Use of similar devices called leitmotifs The Pas- 
sion was performed on Good Frida), 1729 and drew the 
aend comment of one Leipzig housewife that it sounded 
to her like a musicil comedy Bach made some improve 
ments before the nrri performance, the following year, 
and It w’as performed in Leipzig several times after lus 
death Then it disappeared, as new cantors supplied their 
own music, until It was discovered by Felix Mendelssohn 
100 years later 

During the last decades of his bfc, Bach wrote several 
other works that apparently were never intended for 
public performance, at least not m ihcir complete state 
One 1 $ the S ^{trtor Mars the mightiest choral work ever 
wniten. Since the words are in Latin, it was probably not 
intended for Lutheran services and since it lasts two and 
a half hours, it wtis hardly suitable for any ordinary Cath 
ohc service either Its immediate function was to impress 
King August III of Saxony to whom Bach sent poruons, 
along With an appeal for an offiaal position to supplement 
his meager earnings To modem Imeners its massive 
choral movements have less appeal than the more dramatic 
Fassion music, but the splendors of individual numbers 
ire among the most maspiificcnt ever conceived 

In 1740, Bach’s son Carl Philipp Emanuel becamecourt 
accompanist of that musical monarch Frederick the Great 
It Potsdam and seven years later persuaded his aging 
latlicr to accept a royal invitation to visit the court and dis- 
play his ability for the lung Bach arrived m town )ust as 
the king was warming up hts Hute for hts regular evening 
of concerto playing When he heard the news, he stopped 
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everythiDg with the announcement, ‘Old Bach has ar 
rived,” and sent for him forthmth The royal part) spent 
die rest of the evening wandering from one palace room 
to another, while Bach tried several of the newfangled m 
struraents called piano and forte ’ ( ‘soft and loud") 
built by an inventor named Silbcrmann Frederick was 
impressed with the ease of Bach's improvisation and fi 
nally sat down himself and made up a complicated fugue 
subject on which he asked Bach to improvise then and 
there Bach dehvered himself of fugues in three and foui 
parts, much to the delight of everybody present, but wher 
Frederick, asked for a six-part fugue, Bach, to his embar 
rassment, had to use his own subject for the improvisation 
When he got back to Leipzig, he brooded about hi; 
failure. He u rote down from memory the pieces he hac 
improvised, calUng them by the more ancient name, “neer 
car" (they are freer m construction than academic fugues) 
and added a beautiful sonata, several canons and, as i 
crowning number, a fine six part fugue, all on the difficul 
royal theme. Included was a "perpetual tanon," or “puz 
zie canon," in which only one line of notes was wnttci 
down The performer was obliged to figure out how thi 
few notes could be developed into a full scale piece with 
out using additional notes 

Apparently intrigued with his own ability to solve the 
most complex contrapuntal problems, old Bach sat down 
to write one of the most amazingly ingenious compost 
tions (though not the most attractive) in all music* T/ie 
Art of the Fugue It consists of 13 fugues, wicbout any 
indication of instrumentation Each is more compIc.x thm 
Its predecessor The last two are complete "mirror” fugues, 
one the literal inversion of the other, not only capable of 
being played separately but also simultaneously One 
fugue was left uncompleted It is a monster fugue with 
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“oMa subjEct which conamsdic 
B Hat m Gcnnan notauon) 

O'" lus 'y« hom too much 
PtfsoiuUy cngrai mg Tic of 
the tt(guc he went almost completely blind and became 
c?65 “ “ “™P“' r'S'ilatly He died m I7o0 at the age 


ttatanporaty with the great Bach hved Georci Fkeiv 
mNKx, not an important musical innovator but 
^ 01 the most spectacularly successful of aU the svorld s 

turn^ tvaa 26 he mored to England and 

felriiaJ “ ?' of vocal music 

tatMm oyra, then the idiom in which he remains the 

Siff£,7mtT?n Angbeieed his 

monic earn “O'* tecam- a member cl the ioi t 

themimfr'"® fortunes as he merchandized 

ui^usic he wrote. 

''n ““POt'o* career m Hamburg at the 
afooeSwn T ho brazenly accepted the,pb of composing 
faJcl to del hismploycr had agreed to wnte and then 

Kcb a " •"'’och turned out to 

lalousm,';'^ "“"““y hod 'O leave his 

quaintaJS 'V ‘“1”°''' “ My Them he made the ac- 
“oipow ArL‘“"^ imporlMt musicians as the violinist 
“ndra and K ° f"* *' '"O Scarlattis, Ales- 

■naWitnpomm “ n™" “Phc". 'vho were 
Hande! inaE t r^c™” “ “d the oratorio 
ohibty S' diar ezamples, and by 1710 his 
to become court odraired tbatbe was summoned bach 
“rt conductor m Hamburg Almost simul 
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tancously he was asked to produce an opera m London. 
The opera, RtnaJdo was received with great enthusiasm 
and Handel ever alert to opportunity then, and tlicre 
made up his mind that Enghod would be his home He 
abandoned Hamburg and settled down m London for a 
gaudy career 

His impulsive move caused turn almost immediate env 
barrassment for the Elector of Hamburg became K ng 
George I of England The canny Handel is said to base 
won back his monarch s good will by bcguil ng the royal 
car with his Water Afttsic one of his few orchestral com 
positions to survive the years Its 21 pretty movements 
were played, so the story goes on a barge that followed tl c 
royal float down the Thames and the Ling was diarmcd 
out of his pique 

Handel then became codirector of the Royal Academ) 
of Music— actually an open producing orgamiation— and 
turned out at least one opera a year for its stage His total 
output of operas was 46 all of them examples of the for 
malized Italian styleand none of them m today s Americari 
repertory For 20 years he lived high winning battles will 
his operatic rivals going to the ConUnent to engage new 
stars and even being offered an honorary doctorate at Ov 
ford which he declined 

During the second decade of Handels operatic career 
however London began to lose its infatuation with Iiahar 
opera The temper of the times was indicated by the ap 
pearnnee of John Gay s Beggars Opera a rude parody on 
the operatic customs of the day and a bitter satire on the 
soacty that practiced them Its broad folksy tunes were a 
welcome contrist to the siardiy airs of Handel and h i 
colleagues its tattered characters a ribald caricature of the 
egocentric castrati of the operatic stage Londoners flocked 
to hear it (Oddly enough this work keeps turn ng up m 
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one form or another in places where its satire is effective; 
in the 1920’s,a new Ncrsiotiby the German-American com- 
poser, Kurt Weill, took Berlin bj storm, and a translation 
of It had a Jong run in New York, 30 )ears later ) Three 
times Handel tried to recoup his operauc fortunes; three 
times he failed. 

Rut he tvas not defeated. In 1732 he staged his oratorio 
Esther, and its reception showed him the way to a new 
future. The oratono is a form of musical drama without 
stage action. Like opera, tt emerged from ancient masques; 
Us name comes from the church oratory, v\ here it w as first 
performed In its most developed form, oratono substitutes 
the words of a narrator for the action and sccnerv of opera. 
Its story hne may be Biblical, but is not necessarily ecclesi- 
astical. The narrator sings and declaims in recitaiwe; his 
words are answered by the songs of other principal figures 
and the chandng of the massed chorus Handel wrote 32 
of these large works, the most famous— and most durahle 
~hcjng The T^iessiak, completed in 1742 His business in- 
stinct ivas still sharp, and the English public once again 
hj at his feet. In faa, the choral tradition thus established 
by this remarkable composer flourished in Britain for the 
nest 150 ) cars, its massed harmonics and sturdy modula- 
tions affecting almost all of the nation's musical ouiput. 

Handel, a grand old bachelor, accustomed to success, 
was working on his pcnulumatc oratorio, Jeptha when 
bundness be^n to overtake him The same English sur- 
geon who operated on Iinch’% e\cs tried to save Haniiel's, 
wnth as little success Handel lived on, composing and 
^''*^Rhis early works, aided hj his devoted companion, 
a fellow cx German named J.S Schmidt Handel died on 
April 14, l>a9, and was buried wntb reverence in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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J S Bach, to Uic f«v contcmporancs who were aware of 
him at a!], wai a throwback, a heavily talented super 
numcrary, and the world of music was scarcely affected 
bj hiA death His sons and their colleagues of the rcsolu 
Uonary new generation faced a fact that he never ad 
nwttcd, if indeed, he r. cn rcahacd «s presence that music 
without words, if it w ere to fulfill its promise, would have 
tn asiume a personality quite disiino from the smootli 
logical flow of polyphon) The dramatic impact of simple 
idess, starkly contruted, had been ahead) felt b) some 
Italian composers, it was still an etciung disemery to 
Bacli’s sons and their contemporaries Instruments, those 
radical musicians were convinced, had n richer potential 
than merely substituting for the human voice or for mak 
ing contrapuntal parts move along The composers of the 
late 18 th ccntiir) were fairly bursting with the unformed 
entwrpuemv of the sywiphowy, the vatiiu and the string 
qjartet, the forms of the music of the future They fol 
lowxd up the leads ihev found in opcrauc overtures and 
orchestral dance suites, found wavs to express dramatic 
ideas in aburaci sound, and toyctl with tempos Eventu- 
ally, they discovered that it was best to start with a bnsk 
opening section, rchac it with a s'ow, melodious ana and 
Wind up With a rousing conclusion In tliat simple pattern 
lay the scnl$ of the formal d scovcrics that would scon 
rcvoluuomzc musical Eiinapc. 
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The word classical (or classic”) is about as abused as 
any word m the music world In its general sense, it is 
used to describe any music that has a serious or authonta 
ti\c quabty and in particular music that has withstood 
the “test o{ time More speafically it is used as a term 
distinct from popular romantic or modern music. In us 
most restneted use, it refers to music written dunng the 
period of roughly 30 years between 1790 and 1820 — espe 
cially most of the music composed bj Haydn and Bee 
thoven and nearly all of the music by hfozarL 
\Vhen we use the word classical” in the last sense, we 
refer to a state of mind in which the artist is more or less 
consciously attempting to emulate Greek ideals of fotmal 
beauty clarity balance, and perfecuoo Artists of the Iial 
lan Renaissance were more aware of these ideals than 
composers of the classical period but the fact that musi- 
cians were atv-are of them is confirmed by the appearance 
of such personages from Greek mythology as Orpheus 
Dido, Idomcneo, etc in the operas of the day We think 
of classical music as courtly elegant and cool mostly be 
cause later composers were so much more bombastic and 
asscrtise It is however a mistake for us to focus on the 
superficial mannerisms of the style if we thereby miss its 
essential expression The mannerisms were partly cul 
tural residue but also a formal necessity class cal com 
posen were for the first time in history making music 
that was completely comprehens Wc without us ng words 
Their music /laJ to be formal if it was to be mad" compre 
hcnsililc through form alone As it happened their mus C 
was so comprehcmible that the world s mus enns have 
been either foil >w mg their paths or specifically contradict 
mg Uicm right down to the present day 



THE ORCHESTRA 


Fh'e years before Baot died, a Bohemian composer named 
Johann Stamitz (1717 57) settled in the South German 
town of Mannheim and found it alive with musical activ 
Gradually, by force of his vigor and ongmahty, he 
Demrac the major figure in the influential Mannheim 
sciwol of composition, and oinductor of the Mannheim 
^ became the marvel of the avihzed 

world Its methods— and its extravagances— were to shape 
for a full century the symphony orchestra and the music 
It was to play 

Tlie most starthng innovations of the Mannheiraer* 
were the swelling crescendo and the dying diminuendo, 
powcrml Mntnbutions to the emouonal aspect of music. 
All pubuclj perfonned keyboard music in the 18th cen 
tury was played, as we know, on organs, harpsichords and 
their mcAinical relatives Except for the toyhke clavi 
c ord which was capable of a subtle control of volume, 
when a key was pressed it either opened a valve or zipped 
a quill across a taut string No matter how hard or softly 
c performer struck the keys he could not change the 
volume By mechanical couphng he could make other 
stnngs or pipes simultaneously sound the same not^ and 
crrac« of volume could be adiieved by suddenly adding 
or sub^cung a new “rink" or “stop ’ but there w-as no 
SUCH thing as a sloping path between the terraces Only 
c luaan voice and ilie members of the bowed viol 
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family made use of such delicate gradations 
Stamitz and his colleagues were aware of the emotional 
effects on listeners when a singer or a fiddler graduaUy 
increased or decreased volume, a crescendo carries with it 
a sense of anticipation of growing excitement and pur 
poscfulness of inhalation on the other hand, a diminu-' 
endo IS a musical exhalation, a sigh, a relief, and carries a 
sense of wistfulness To achieve a crescendo, Mannheim 
ers started svith a minimum ensemble, added one instru* 
mcDt at a time and made each instrument play gradually 
louder until a crashing climax was reached, for a diminu- 
endo, the process took phee in reverse The resulting emo- 
oonal effects were the pnde of Mannheim As for musi 
cians, they began ir see hosv human drama could be 
extracted from purely musical patterns 
The Mannheim Orchestra made another great contnbt> 
tion to music— It made the orchestra into a dependable 
instrument each section or choir became a distinct per 
sonality, the w oodwinds speaaliting m mellow harmonies, 
the brass m blaring punctuation, the strings in melody 
Balance of volume betivccn the sections quickly became 
standardized as well Strings were established as the soft 
est voiced in the orchestral family, so more of them ncrc 
used m unison to stand up against the doubly powerful 
woodwinds and the suU rooic powerful brasses and per 
cussion The seating arrangement included a harpsichord 
(or, soon afterwards, a piano) centered in the position 
noiv occupied by the conductors podium The harpsi 
chordist, who sat with his back to the audience, was the 
leader, he not only held the musiaans together but played 
his instrument to fill m empty spaces m the musical fabric. 
The string section was seated to his right and left while 
the heavier mscruments were gathered across the nuddic 
distance. 
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The insirumcnts that made up the Mannheim Orches- 
tra arc gcnerically, if not altvays spcafically, the same that 
make up a “classical orehestra, the nudeus of todays 
symphony orchestra They are 

The Strings As many as 20 instruments, divided into 
five parts first and second violins, violas, violoncellos 
(an obsolete name usually shortened to “cellos”) and string 
basses The faces of the insuumcnis are shaped into a 
decorative figure 8 Their tops and bottoms are fully 
formed to provide resonant boxes full of air to amplify 
the thin stnng sounds, the waisu are narrowed to leave 
room for the bow to pass without touching wood All of 
them are constructed with four strings stretched across a 
bridge which is arched so that the roughened bow hairs 
may scrape each string without touching the next All but 
the basses ate tuned (by tightening and loosening theif 
strings) five scalewise notes apart, basses are tuned in 
fourths Fingers of the left hand are used to “stop” the 
strings by pressing them against the smooth, ebony finger 
board and thus, by shortening their vibrating length, 
causing them to nse in pitch The right hand holds the 
bow As its name indicates, this was originally shaped 
like a bow for shooting arrows strung with a ribbon of 
rough horsehair roughened still further by application of 
iDsin Its purpose is to scrape the strings and keep them 
vibrating as it rubs across them Today s bow is slimmer 
and easier to handle than the old arched bow The fingers 
of the bow hand may also be used to pluck the strings, 
an effect that is called pizzicato 
THE VIOLINS (often called fiddles without any sense of 
dcpiccaUon) arc tucked under the performer's left jowl 
and supported by his left shoulder (not by his left hand, 
which must remain free for fingering) The physical 
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MODERN BOW 



marks of a professional fiddler are an ngly eallus under his 
in laufcione. an occupational malady that nobody has es cr 

\lolmr.,"™J''’ fi"snm>ils on hts left hand. 

dtsidS O'chotra Thev are 

pbvUiehlS,'"" ordinarily 

amonjT fi f picre is a slight sense of supenonty 

ontrJSf f V”S'' ranking second anually 

^.stant imndnetor kno"„aatheU S as -concert mas- 
mturopcas leader" 

■nre noLu arc the violins’ alto cousins They are slightl) 
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larger but arc held and played the same way It has alt^ays 
been the curse of the viola to play fill in parts eg, the 
'after beats, the "pah” of an com pah in waltzes and 
marches Despite the fact that the violas voice has a rich, 
haunting quality the poor viohst i$ only occasionally 
blessed with solo melodics or with doubling the viohw 
an octave lower or sweeping along with the whole string 
section in unison passages Even today, violists arc the 
rarest of string players many of them ex violinists who 
turn to the lower instrument because it is less rigorouv 
Sadly enough, violists often leave viola playing m favor 
of such other musical activities as conducting or they even 
abandon music altogether in favor of business careers 
THE cEUos stand on pins and are as big as ten year-old 
children. The bodv of the instrument rests between the 
hnees of the seated player the fingerboard |uts up beside 
his left ear Cellos are the rich sentimenial tenors of the 
stnng section In Mannheim da\s, and for another hall 
century, their biting tone was used almost exclusively to 
reinforce the ihicVer, rumbling tones of the basses It was 
not until the romantic era that composers fuUy apprea 
ated the cellos ability to generate sentiment — and cclhsU 
themselves developed a reputation as sentimcntaluts 
Tire snuKC BASSES are also called "double basses ’ "contra 
basses," "bass viols" or, more descriptively bull fiddles " 
TTicy arc the musical foundation upon which the whole 
orchestral structure rests, and their voices arc so low 
that their music is written an octave higher than tt sounds 
JO It can be more easily read nvsses stand as tall as a 
grown man and rest on the floor like outsirc cellos, the 
platers other stand up lo play them or sit on high stools. 
Their strings are so thick that plavcrs seem to gnp them 
with thor whole hands instead of pressing them with a 
single finger as a fiddler might Thar tone also is thick 
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and laclvsdtsUDCiness but can bc\cr 7 nch and rc^\a^dlng 
under iht sound o{ a whole orchestra 

Tire Woodwinds arc so called because the instruments 
nere originally hollowed out of wooden cjlinders The 
ihysical principle of thar citation is that a column of 
ir, msjdc the tube, is set into vibration by the action of 
he mouthpiece When the placer lifts his fingers from 
he holes along the cylinder, one by one, he lets air escape 
nd thus shortens the air column and raises the pitch The 
ovtcst note goes through the full length of the tube (all 
lolcs covered), the highest notes are produced by a com 
'heated system of cross fingenng Early woodwind instru 
nents were clumsy performers, but musical engineers 
?aduiUy found ways to vncrcase their flexibility by cover 
ng holes with pads instead of fingers and then adding 
iddiUonal boles whose pads tverc controlled by Icven or 
leys. All woodwinds are held with the left hand closer 
x» the mouthpiece- In the classical ordiestra, they usually 
tppear in pans 

The nvjt, Ukc its shtiU baby brother, the piccolo, is held 
Tanncrscly It is sounded by blowing across an open hole, 
the way a boy blows across a pop bottle. Its tone is the 
purest of any instrument in the or^cstra, judged both sub- 
|tcu>cl> by car, and saentifically by the simple shape of us 
iCQUitical cur.c, it is dehcaic in its middle range:, piercing 
DU top and ICS lowest notes have an otherworldly quality 
Tire OEOE (from the French hauthoti) is called a double 
r*fd instrument because of the construction of its mouth 
piece. This consists of two narrow (14 inch) shi ers of 
tspcied bamboo, bound toother by silk threads, forming 
a tmy Orifice (or the pUyer to breathe through and thus 
erea c a buzzing tibration Oboists carry little kits with 
razor blades, sandpaper, spare bamboo sUvers, etc., to 
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make tKeir own reeds Before it ts ready to be used the 
reed must be moistened by holding it in the mouth, then 
cleared by tooting through it, whi^ accounts for the thin 
Broox-cheer sound that accompanies an orchestra tuneup 
The oboe is regarded as the instrument of stablest pitch 
and IS the one asked to sound your A for the otha 
players to tune to Its sound resembles a harsher, moH 
penetrating violin tone When played solo it can be rau 
cous and highly irntaung Since so little air can pasi 
through the orifice between the reeds the player coa 
stantly has the sensation of holding his breath whicl 
abets the rumor that oboists arc crazy — if not before tbc] 
take up the instrument, then soon after The instrumen 
IS one of the most dufioilt to control and w as the first t£ 
be called “an ill woodwind that nobody blows good ” 

TH£ CLAKtNTT IS Called a single reed instrument beaus* 
Its bamboo sliver (considerably larger than the oboe’s' 
IS strapped under a beakliLe mouthpiece of wood, meta 
or plastic, rather than being doubled against its twin 1 
IS descended from the anuent chalumeau and its swcetl 
nch lower register sull bears that name, Its middle regu 
ter sounds something hke an edgier, sandier flute, and it 
top notes can be shrill and penetrating It was spanngl 
used by IStb-ceotury composers (Mozart used it occa 
sionally and wrote solo pieces for it), although it was ui 
eluded m the Mannheim Orchestra It reached the peal 
of Its popularity in the hands of swing band leader Benn; 
Goodman when it became knoivn, temporarily, as a licfl 

nee stick ” 

THE BASSOON IS thc lowcst pitched ugliest looking am 
most recalcitrant of the woodwinds It is a double ree< 
instrument that resembles its German name, FagoU (bun 
die of sucks), and bears thc not altogether affecuonati 
American nickname, ihc fighting bedpost. It is a tlucl 
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tube some four feet in length, supported, bke a saxophone, 
by a strap around the player s ne^, the butt dangles below 
his right thigh It is capable of a beautiful singing ton^ 
With a thm and distant quality, lihe a saxophone with a 
cold in its nose Mannhcimers used it mostly to strengthen 
the cellos, while later composers hke Mozart and Bee 
thoven sometimes took advantage of the humor of its 
popping, rollicking attacks and made it the orchestra’s 
comedian. 

Br-vsses also produce iheir tones by causing a column 
of air to vibrate They are usually bent into paperclif 
shapes for convenience of handbng, although there arc 
the four foot long straight trumpets for such showy occa 
stons as the opera Aida Brass mouthpieces should, per 
haps be called “lip pieces,” because they are cup-shap«! 
metal pieces that ht against the player’s bps rather that 
beween them The bps vibrate against each other (bter 
ally a Bronx cheer) as the air passes into the mstrumeni 
and the varying length of the air column controls the 
pitch The earliest brasses were similar to hunting horn 
or bugles they were plain tubes with no keys or valves 
Each mstrument had a fundamental tone and could pla] 
a hmited number of notes above it, following the o\ertDni 
scries Bach succeeded with fairly complex passages foi 
the high trumpet because he wrote them so high m the 
overtone senes the player could control them b) bp pres 
sure alone But Mannheimcrs saw no need for such vir 
tuoso displays and were content to use brasses m then 
middle register for merest punctuation Their trumpet; 

and trombones were little more than noisemakers along 

with the kettledrums Valves introduced soon afterward 
changed the length of the air column in a brass instrument 
by switching m or out additional tubing, and eventually 
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brasses could play almost as flexibly as woodwinds Warm 
moist air from the player s lungs naturally condenses on 
the inside walls of brass instruments and puddles in the 
loops For drainage, brasses have special ‘ spit valves 
through which the players blow periodically, except 
French horns which being more complicated arc drained 
by being revolved unul the moisture runs out the mouth 
piece opening 

TirE TRUMPETS arc the sopranos of the brass section To- 
day’s models arc about two feet long, with three piston 
valves worked by the fingers of the player’s right hand, 
thus giving him eight possible lengths of tubmg for eight 
fundamental tones, each one with a complex of usable 
overtones Trumpets are capable of llutcy sweetness when 
used melodically, but Mannheimcrs used only tbeir bbr* 
mg, nuhury fortes 

TtiE TROvtBovEs arc the tenors and baritones of the brass 
section They are sometimes found with valves but the 
most familiar type is the slide trombone, known m medi 
eval days as the sackbut’ It is shaped bke a four foot 
hairpin, whose rear loop extends over the player’s left 
shoulder, its bell projects forward just ahead of his face. 
The variations m length arc controlled by the slide, which 
sticks out m front and is moved by the pla) er s right hand. 
The trombone is less agile than the trumpet, partly be» 
cause of the time it takes to move the slide between posi 
lions, partly because of the heavier, thicker qualit) of its 
voice. It sounds mellow aod noble occasionally martial, 
and sometimes (because it can “smear a glissando) hu- 
morous More than any orchestral instrument us sound re- 
sembles the human voice. Its performers according to or 
chestral humor, arc phlegmatic It is not certain whether 
this is due to the nature of the music they are given to play 
or to the nature of the tiomhone itself 
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7REVCII HORNS are die hybrids of the brass section The 
occasions when they sound brassy are rare, on the other 
hand, their more mellifluous, wo^y qualities arc limited 
by the physics of the same overtone senes that governs 
trumpets and trombones As a result, they are usually used 
as go-betweens They arc arcular instruments with three 
valves (on modern instruments), fingered by the left 
hand The right is splayed mio the bell, which faces to 
the rear, at a&mt the level of the player s seat Wrapped 
into Its winding coils are no less than twelve feci of com 
cal brass tubing Partly because ii travels so far the tone 
IS one of the sweetest — and the msirumcnt one of the 
tncVicst—m the entire ordicstra Where the string and 
woodwind player, and even the trumpeter, can finger hrs 
instrument with fair confidence that the proper note will 
emerge, the hornisc must literally hear every note m h« 
head before he plays it Otherwise, he is more than Lkely 
to come out with a muffled burble or an embarrassing 
bnssy blai Before valves were invented, horn players low* 
ered pitch ariifiaally, by plugging up the bell with their 
nght fists This technique pcimittcd the accomphshwi 
hnrnist to produce pracucally any note he wished, but the 
mulls were far from satisfactory, since the so-called 
stopped notes wctc dim and muffled and uncertain m 
pitch Mannham composers generally wrote simple hunt 
mg-call parts for their Frcndi horns and hoped for the 


Tnr Timpani (often misspelled ' tympany’ ) were, for 
orchestral drums They arc called 
Kettledrums (m some quarters, “nakers") because of their 
Shaw copper hemispheres with the flat side (the drum 
A Unlike most other drums, the kettles are 

unable, wtihm narrow lunits, and can thus be used to 
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^emEDRUMS 


PADDED timpani STICKS 



support (he orchestra’s most ittiportant bass notes The 
tuning IS accomplished by a s>stem of scresv-clainps 
around the rim of the drumhead, the Ughicr the sheep- 
shin 11 stretched, the higher die pttch becomes Timpani 
are j,ccicraUy used itv groups of wo or more to pro% ide a 
wider lariety of notes, and the charactcnstic sound is a 
roll (or trill) made by rapid, altcfoaung blows of the two 
padded sucks 

The Score, technically, is the complete book of notes, 
in which c\ery sound to be played is writien down Id 
polyphonic music, the voice parts thcmschcs were far 
more important than thar ailoration or articulation, even 
Pach wrote music in which there was no mdicauon of 
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men to tears, and they did so at every opportunit}’. Some 
listeners said they overdid thdr abrupt contrasts of loud 
and soft and their pulsc-bumpmg crescendos, much in 
the way a modern dance band discovers a pleasing style 
and works it to death. Nevertheless, Mannheim’s thea- 
tricality, its blazing orchestral colors and its thumping 
accents first emancipated Western music from the mono- 
hromatics of polyphony, then led it straight toward the 
'iolent, personalized conflict of romantic music. Mean- 
vhilc, it helped form the dassical style. 
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which instruments ncre to pbv what parts (and little as 
to whether the miuic was to be loud or soft) With ^e 
Mannheim schtxil instrumentation became standardized, 
and scores began to show similani) in la>out They were 
written out in mh on sheets of paper which had been 
ruled into a dozen or more fisc line sta/Ts, one for each 
instrumcnL The order of instmrnents which suU rules 
today, reads downward flutes, oboes, clarinets bassoons, 
horns, trumpets, trombones percussion, piano (or voices) 
and strings (first and second violins, violas, cellos and 
basses) The score is the conductor s part 

T«t pjiMs It would be inefficient for each player to have 
a complete score on his stand when he only needs to read 
one fine of notes, and u is too expensive to have so many 
copies written out by hand Efficient shortcuts for repro- 
ducing musical notation usually based on a form of pho 
lographtc process, are comparaoveJy recent, and still uol 
entirely satisfactory So a copyist, often the composer him 
self must su down and, selecung one instrument at s 
tune, copy its notes down on separate sheets of maauscnpi 
paper These are known as the instrumental parts A mu 
siaan who is familiar wnth the languaije of musical nota 
Uons studies the time signature (which usually indicate 
two three four or six beats per bar), the key signatun 
(the number of sharps or flats uidicating which key llw 
moieroeot is to be played in) and can then read the notes 
If he is an expert, he instantaneously translates them intc 
fingenng, bowing or bppmg 

Such was the setup of the famed Mannheim Orchestra, 
whose performances astonished and delighted musicians 
and laymen of the whole avihzcd world and whose in 
fluence has alTcctcd all concert music since Mannheim 
composers and performers found they could move strong 
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Oke warm mvTvc w Viev^a a baud of young rnua 
Clans roamed the streets stopping whcrc\cr they though 
they saw a bkcly spot to unshng their instruincnts am 
play a serenade or two If they were lucky, ihcir mclodie 
reached the cars of one of the city s fast grow ing populs 
lion of music losers who might toss out a few coins 

At one point in its svaodermg the band halted befor 
the house of a famous clown and ran through m repertoq 
The comedian poked his head from the window and askei 
who had W'ntten the music 1 did,’ shouted a stubb] 
pockmarked youth And what is your name^" asked ih 
clow'n "Josef Haydn ansA^cred the youth With that h 
was Ushered up the stairs, and when he returned to h; 
companions he earned the libretto of a skit for which h 
had agreed to wnte the score — for the clown thought hi 
music was very good hstcning indeed and wanted to hca 
more of it 

When that incident occurred, Haydn was in his carl 
20 s, hvmg in a sixth story garret and beginning to mak 
his w’ay around the world of music By coinadcn« 
for example, one of his cotcnanis was the famou 
Italian poet Meustasio, who helped him find a few payinj 
pupils These were usually young ladies whose parent 
reasoned that they should learn to accompany theinsclvc 
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on the cU\icr wlulc they sang, if they expected to make 
advantageous marnages 

Such good luck would have meant little had Haydn 
been less energetic During a typical day, he would rush 
isom one musical mccung to another, first playmg fiddle 
in an early morning church service, then the organ in a 
ndilcman's chapel, then singing tenor m a cathedral serv 
ICC, finally trudging homeward to spend his evening com 
posing and pracucing at hi$ harpsichord This fairly 
rugged pace was to be characteristic of Haydn’s life for 
the next 55 years, during which he became his worlds 
most tenovned composer and eventually, vviih Mozart, 
a svnony m for the classical style 
Fi.vsz Jo$£5 Hvyds was bom on March 31, 1732, and 
tnhtrued much of his dogged deierminaiion and ambi 
tion from his father, a master whcelw right in tlie Austrian 
town of Rohrau on the Hungarian border This good man 
was a fair performer on the lap harp, and he spent mans 
an hour accompanying his own singing—and that ot his 
*03, Josef A cousin noticed that the bov had exceptional 
musical talent and persuaded the father to pack him off for 
formal studies before he was sit Josef worked at the vio- 
lin, the clavier, and at singing He also played kettledrums 
m processionals so legend says, having the bulks instru 
tnenis strapped to the back of a tiny hunchback so that 
he could reach them He paid (or his lessons by b^ing 
handy bov around hu teacher s house. His life was so full 
of chores, both musical and household, tliai be bad little 
lirrc to himself. 

c was eight, a musician from Vienna’s St 

Stephens Cathedral heard Vum sing and took tl c bov 
along to the CUV of Empress Mana Theresa nnd of tbzens 
o» musical salutvs. In return for bu keep m the choir school 
and a musical education, Josef sang soprano in tlie ca 
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thedral The music lessons, unfortunately, were fesv and 
far between, Haydn’s new hencfcictor was more interested 
in furthering his own career than m teaching musical 
theory to any dirty little dioirboy, no matter how beaun 
ful his voice As a result, Josef learned most of his music 
by ear 

Fortunately, there was plenty to be heard Vienna in 
those days was fairly bursting with late blooming nobil 
ity, composed of sharp-witted merchants who had bought 
their titles or secured them by cunning, rather than by m 
heritancc As today’s newly nch tycoon might fill his 
living room with music from a cost]) high fidelity phono- 
graph because it is fashionable (and costly), so Vienna's 
new nobility populated their saloos with live musicians 
The boys from St Stephen's were invited to perform 
often, and Josef managed to station himself close to the 
Cables and feast himself in preparation for the famine he 
faced back at the cathedral 

Although his profession was, for the moment, singing, 
the music that fasanated young Haydn was pure or “ab- 
stract” music. This music was m die so^alJed “gallant 
st)le” — courtly, decorative, mostly superfiaal, often high 
minded Vienna’s musical heroes at that time were such 
great composers of the previous generation as the Italian 
Spaniard, Dominico ScooATn (1685 1757), and the 
Frenchmen Frakjois Couferin leGr.snd (16^ 1733) and 
Je.an Phiuppe Rameso (16S5 1764) These men filled that 
scores with frothy decorations m die fashionable manner, 
but they also csperimcnted with the new methods of 
evoking emotion m music— methods that included dra 
mauc contrast of light and heavy, loud and soft, ma)or 
and minor, fast and slow One of their most important 
discoveries was the changeable theme that started out 
gayly, only to change mood midway and end with a 
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sorrowful cadence This may scan like a simple enough 
business today, but m a soaety accustomed to e\en 
tempered counterpoint, which rarely seemed to express 
any feebngs at aU, it had a startling impact 
In the 1740 s, Haydn probably heard little of Scarlatti’s 
music, but he certainly heard plenty of music by one of 
the great man’s great disaples, C^rl Phiupp E^u^XEL 
Bicii (17141788) This Was Johann Sebastian Bachs 
second and most famous son whose position as court 
harpsichordist to King Frederick earned his music a s^idc 
audience. Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven all spoke of 
their debt to this imaginative composer He wrote more 
than 200 brilliant solo clavier pieces, 52 clavier concertos 
and 17 ‘ sjmphonies ” History credits him with many im 
portant advances m clarifying the formal problems that 
beset composers of that unsettled period, but he was 
equally interested in stirring his hsteners’ feebngs He 
filled his scores with sighmg echoes teaiful effusions and 
sudden surprising tw ists Ha>dn,ai least durmghisyouth, 
imitated CPE Bach shamelessly 
At the choir school, Haydn suffered from companson 
with his brother Michael five years his junior and pos 
scssor of anespcaall) beautiful voice When Haydn sown 
voice changed, he was evneted from the school He was 17, 
poorly trained and penniless He was also stubborn he 
refused to lure himself out as a footman or lackey who 
could also make a fourth in a string quartet, although 
such servants were much in demand He was he hler re 
called forced to ‘wander around sorrow'fullv” until he 
could find friends and learn hts trade, ^\’hereve^ he set 
lied he composed furiously in every form he could im 
agme or remember 

’ Hiydn’s early keyboard sonatas which he sometimes 
irallcd ‘parutas,” closely rcficct the fashionable music h- 
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heard in the salons His roclodtcs arc so lyrical and dirctt 
they might have been written first for violin and then 
transferred to the kc) board his accompaniments arc typi 
cally the Alberu bass a kind of rudixncntary boogie 
woogie of broken chords his music often sounds as if it 
were meant for dancing but its concert mtcntions aie 
indicated by the fact that the minuets contain extra “tno* 
sections too calm and too slow for danang 
At the same time Haydn was expenmenting wth key 
board sonatas he got started on a medium that fasonatcd 
him for the rest of his life the string quartet It was a 
strange hybrid form at that tunc* derived directly from 
oldumc trio sonatas which were trios in name only, 
sinre the two high voices (usually tsvo violins) and the 
low cello were spread so far apart that they required the 
services of a fourth instrument— a clavier— to fill in the 
gap Haydn s first string quartets had no keyboard, their 
primitive filler maicnal was allocated to the viola 
When Haydn was 27 and bcgioninc to whirl in the 
better musical circles he had the good fortune to be cm 
ployed as court composer to a certain Bohemian count 
Early in his employment, he composed a little instrumca 
tal piece with a resounding title Symphony No 1 In the 
noble audience at its first performance was a Hunganan 
prince named Paul Anton Esterhazy whose approval 
was to affect Haydns career for the next 30 years One 
year after th- premiere (and after Haydns Bohemian 
patron decided a personal composer was too great a finan 
aal burden) Prmcc Paul remembered that pleasing sym 
phony and signed the composer up for his own court. 
Haydn became assistant conductor of the court orchestra 
at Eiscnstadc The contract was signed on May 1, 1761, 
and Its condii ons were many 
(1) The aging incumbent eapcUmcister would retain 
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hi$ rank so {ar as ilie choir n-ai concerned, but Ha>dn 
uould preside o%cr the orchestra and ‘cvcrjtlimjj else re- 
lating to musical performances" (2) As a privi!-4ed odi 
aal of ih** princely household, "Hc^den” agreed to be 
"temperate, not ovcrlscaring tnuard his mimcnns but mild 
and lenient, itraightforssard and dtj^ufied '' His uniform 
m company ssas to l)c “while stockings white linen and 
either a powdered queue or a tit wig (5) h' was to re- 
frain from “undue fimiliarity' ssuh his musicians and 
totryandpreserscharmon> miheir ranks H) Ilcsv-isto 
compose on his Serene Highness's command preserse the 
icsuiimg music for the pnncelv court esclusisely a id not 
to compose for anyone else without the princes permis- 
sion He was to arrange performances, dailv if n“ces«3t», 
tee that they started punctual]) and that the hand si'as all 
present and rehearsed Also he was to settle its di‘pit c», 
take charge of lU instruments, practice on his own and 
ena'h singers In return, Haydn was to rcceisc a respect 
able HCW florins a year for three years (the nominal iliira 
tinn of many a modern enndunor's contract) plus IxianS 
at the "oflictfi* table." 
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Once he had the orchestra in hand, Haydn found him- 
self in a position few composers have ever equaled he was 
not only paid to compose but had at his service the instru- 
ment on which to test every musical experiment as soon 
as he v'.rote it down Today, a 30-year-old composer who 
hears hts latest orchestral music played even once 3 year 
considers himself incredibly fortunate 

In the fastness of ^senstadt, Haydn found himself fairly 
cut off from the mainstream of music, but in the end, the 
effect was beneficial "I was forced,” he said later, “to be- 
come original ” He made early discoveries about the way 
to write a true string quartet in his Op 3, No 1, he began 
to free the viola, daringly let it take the melody an octave 
below the first violtn Elsewhere, feebng the need for 
closer integration m bis scores, he discovered ways to re- 
late secondary themes with the rnain ones eg, by in* 
eluding harmonic or themaue reminiscences and echoes, 
rather than taking the easy way and simply setting down 
brand new ideas one after another Wrmng for wood- 
winds, he began to perceive that each instrument had its 
own personality and found that those crisp-sounding and 
unemotional instruments could be made to sing sweetly 
in slow movements After experimenting with various 
numbers of movements for his symphonies and sonatas, he 
settled on four, and the number became standard for all 
classical composers 

Prince Paul died lust a year after installing his new ca 
pcllmeistcr He was succec^d by his brother Nicholas who 
nas. with good reason, nicknamed ‘the magnificent” 
Nicholas was one of the wealthiest men in Europe and 
hked to wear a diamond studded coat on state occasions 
He traveled far, read widely and was an admirer of— and 
partiapant m — the fine arts For his grand entry into 
the family castle, he required Haydo to compose no less 
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countered lire first of his known extramarital loxes an 
olive skinned 19 year-old soprano named Luigia Polzeili 
She U3S inept enough as a singer to require the music 
master s special attentions and willing enough to deceive 
her own husband to become Haydn s mistress Since this 
relauonship began when Haydn was on the threshold of 
great productivity and inspiration (around 1780) the 
more generous of Haydn s biographers give her credit 
for awakening his dormant emotions and opening for 
him new vistas of musical expression 

There were times when despite its comforts the seclu 
sion of Esterhaza was galling to Haydn and even more 
to his orchestra musicians who were not allowed to bring 
their families with them The prince entranced with his 
fabulous toy was not concerned with their personal wel 
fare but Haydn was To bring the matter discreetly to 
the attention of his Serene Highness Haydn staged one 
of his subtler practical jokes It was called the Pareuell 
Symphony (1772) and n made its point m the last move 
ment As the piece neared its end the players finished 
ihcir parts one by one snuffed out the candles on their 
music racks picked up ihcir music sheets and walked 
quietly off the stage Tinally only the concert master re 
mained m the gloom plaintively fiddling the dying tunc 
The pnnee got the pmni 

Whether or not Luigta was responsible for his romantic 
crisis Hiydn began to write music that rqectcd thcgl m 
mering past and reached toward the future He discov 
ered ways to relate separate movements of his works until 
whole piano sonatas became emotional entities even the 
finales became strong dramaiK movements instead of the 
carefree romps of earlier tbys In his Quartet Op 17 No 
5 he dared to w rite instrumental reatatives and anas into 
the slow movcmcniJ confident that his musical language 
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was as coherent as if it had words He filled his scores 
w iih mtcrprcuve directions such as afjeltuoso (w ilh feel- 
ing), mancando (dying away) and scherzsrtdo 
(sprightly), but even these words were too vat,ue to de- 
scribe the prease way in which he felt hjs music should 
be performed Once, when he was unable to rehearse a 
cantata for its premiere, he wrote out a detailed sheet of 
mstnicuons for the conductor Among them (1) his 
tempo marks were to be carefully observed except for 
the cheerful allegros, which were to be speeded up a bit 
to add brightness, in deference to the festive occasion; 
(2) die instrumentalists were on no account to begin their 
luiiis before the singers had finished their solos, (3) dy- 
namic signs were to be followed right down to the small 
differences between loud (/) and very loud (ff) soft (p) 
and very soft (pp) (4) the conductor was requested to 
obtain more than one viola, since Haydn now attached 
greater importance to the inner parts, (5) the works 
should hate at least three or four rehearsals and (6) he 
suggested that a bassoon be used to play along with the 
strong basses, since he had discovered that adding the 
woodwind gave the part more distinctness 
In 17S1, when Haydn was 49 jears old, he made an 
acquaintance that was to have a powerful influence on 
his future creative bfc — and indeed, on all European 
music he met Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart The two men 
were at opposite poles of temperament and expcnencc. 
Hajdn was countrified, clumsy and conscious of his 
home!}, pockmarked appearance, Mozart was only 25, 
half Ha)dn's age, a atv dand> by comparison, a brilliant 
success as a clavier player and a man of nervous, high- 
strung temperament Nevertheless, the two great men 
were devoted friends from the Umc they met, and they 
saw each other at every opportunity. One of their fav onte 
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pastimes s\as placing each others music together at the 
keyboard By some miraculouscrcatne give and take they 
supplemented each other and both of them took huge 
musical steps Mozart insisted that Haydn taught him 
how to compose string quartets and ded cated sit of his 
finest to Hay dn m 1785 When he heard another composer 
scoffing at a particularly danne passage in a Haydn move 
ment with the words 1 would never have written that" 
Mozart rcpled '‘Neither wouWl and do you know why? 
Because neither you nor 1 would have had such a fine 
idea " As for Haydn he once tool Mozart s father aside 
and told him “I say before God as an honest man that 
your son is the greatest composer 1 have escr known, 
aiher m person or by reputation ” 

By th s t me Haydn Mozart and a score of other com 
posers around Vienna were thoroughly auare that they 
were facing an esthetic problem Back of it all was that 
brand nets aural experience, tonility, the sense of key 
feeling that Bach had limned in his WrU Tempered Clap 
ler Tonality w as both a challenge and a promise to those 
men— a challenge to write purely instrumental music that 
could be as big and important as the ma;csuc vocal works 
o{ the past a promise of a method that could be as com 
prehens blc as ssritten language To 1 berate and make use 
of the ungucssed potemial ties of tonality these composers 
evolved 1 method of composing a pattern that we call, 
confusingly enough sonata form ” Tins in its simplest 
aspect IS the thematic outline for the first movements of 
all class cal symphonies sonatas and string quartets. 

On the most obvious level the sonatn form movement 
IS divided into three pans The divisions are so clearly 
marked that even the inexpcncnccd listener can spot tlicra 
with little trouble, for eadi division starts w ith llic same 
(or almost the same) mus cal idea. The divisions haveae- 
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pressed by this demoostrauon it certainly sbovts the 
acoustical basis for the triad and for the key feeling it 
symbolizes ) 

All classical symphonies string quartets and sonatas 
were written m and for the thing called tonality Har 
monically the sonata form expressed tonality in this man 
OCT Its first theme was ordmanly in the tome or home 
key, often stating the three notes of the triad as an integral 
part of Its theme The answenng theme contrasted not 
only m mood but m key it was usually built on the fifth 
note of the scale (the dominant) and was designed to 
express the dominant harmony almost as fully as the first 
theme expressed the tonic To scosmvc 18th-century lis 
tenets this contrast of keys was highly dramatic for 
Within a scale five notes is as far away as one can go On 
the other hand, the domuunt harmony naturally gravitates 
toward the tonic 

The tonic and dominant are sometimes called the tvto 
poles of a tonality but it may be more descriptive to call 
the tonic the equator toward which all other notes tend 
to slide in the centrifugal course of the music and the 
dominant the north pole The south pole then » the 
subdorainant its fundamental note is the fourth in the 
scale. It gets its name from the fact that it is five notes 
from the tonic counting downward It is the third gravi 
taQonal center in any key The subdomioant harmony is 
the first chord of the “Amen" in congregational sing 
mg and its peculiarity is that the tonic leads to- 
ward It while It cQtiUnues to lead away from tlvt home 
feeling Sometimes it has to be forcefully brought back by 
the composers strength of character The subdotiunanc 
in classical sonata form did not ordinarily rate a theme of 
its own but made its appearance whenever the composer 
felt the need for a powerful emouonal contrast. 
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Haydn having oudincd the fundamental structure of a 
key in his opening statements (the exposition) would be 
gin to explore the tonal implications of his thematic ma 
tcnal (in the development) He might in a daring move, 
concentrate on a section of his melody that uas not even 
a part of the triad a section whose melodic tensions led 
the harmony to distant points He would allow the music 
to moduhte and actually arme at a new key — perhaps a 
key that had very few notes in common with the original 
tonic scale The fewer notes the new key had in common 
with the old the more distant it was and the more 
daring his explorations Eventually he concluded his har 
monic adventures and returned to a point where he could 
testate his original themes (in the rccapuulauon) and 
wind up safely m the home key leaving no listeners feel 
mg lost in the harmonic byways of his imaginauon Just 
m case some might not have the home feeling hxed m 
mmd Haydn would usually hammer out the last chords 
at full volume over and over unul it was dear to every 
one that the end was secure #- 

During die 17S0s Haydn wrote bis six quartets Op 33, 
called Russian" because they were ded cated to Russia s 
Grand Duke Paul wiih the comment that they were 
comixised in in entirely new and particular manner By 
this Haydn meant that he was able to give all four sinngs 
equal importance even the benighted viola playing mus c 
ihat look Its shape from some aspea of the main themes. 
This was in a sense, a return to polyTihonic methods for 
Havdn was well aware that horizontally flowing counter 
point could never be replaced as a method of urging music 
through t me Someiiraes m the I8 quartets that he was 
still to write Haydn built whole new movements out of 
5 ngle sub eels reverting to bonrontal thought" in the 
highest polyphonic tradiuon 
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By the mid 1780 s Haydn had wntten some 75 of his 
104 symphonies Some of them reveal their charms today 
only after familiarity and an effort of study, hhe oriental 
faces to occidental e^cs works written in a prcclassical 
or even an early classical idiom tend to seem indistinguish 
able to postromanoc listeners Many of Haydn's sym 
phonics however sing with ineffable beauty in any age. 
Among them are the six Pans symphonies (Nos 82-87), 
written at the request of French publishers, one symphony 
improbably nicknamed The Bear because of its bagpipe 
dance finale, another The Chicken for its clucking sec 
ond theme 

One of the many personages who commissioned Haydn 
was Canon of Cadiz His was a special request. E^h 
I.ent, from the pulpit of the great cathedral the Bishop 
pronounced Christs seven dying sentences descending 
after each to prostrate himself before the altar The Canon 
asked Haydn to supply the music for the interludes With 
characteristic energy the composer not only wrote orches- 
fral interludes but set the words as well for baritone solo 
It was no easy matter " he wrote bter, to compose seven 
adagios lasting ten minutes apiece one after the other, 
w iihoul unng the listeners Nevertheless, the Seven Last 
Words of Christ on the Cross turned out to be a huge sue 
cess Haydn later arranged it for string quartet It was 
played across Europe soon after its premiere, and even m 
the fledgling United States, as early as 1793 

The benevolent Prince Nichobs died in 1790 and al 
though his successor asked Haydn to stay on the com 
poser no longer felt c^hged to seclude himself He was 
well aware that he belonged, by then to the whole world 
As soon as he could decently lea\^ he fled to his beloved 
Vienna. In that city one day he received a visitor who m 
iroduccd himself as Johann Peter Salomon, a leading con 
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ccrt manager from London, who offered to taVc Haydn 
to London for a series of public appearances. 

Hay dn happily spent m£«t olhts trip across the channel 
on the pitching deck but admitted that he was “sdred 
with slight alarm” and “a little indisposition” when the 
wind and waves became \cry strong. He gazed at sprawl- 
ing London hh awed eyes and wrote m his diary the, 
astonishing fact that in 31 years, 38,000 houses had been 
built there, and that the city annually consumed 800,000 
cartloads of coaL He found the dm of the street h3^vkcfs 
unbearable. When he received a Bnush “hip-hip-hurrahl” 
at a fashionable dinner party, another guest reported, 
Haydn put his hands over his face and was disconcerted 
for several minutes. 

No matter how trying its social bfe, London's musical 
life was anything but disconcerung. Haydn found himself 
the center of atuaoion. Salomon had scheduled a senes 
of gala concerts m which the master was to preside at i 
the keyboard (the days when a conductor stood alone and 
directed the players by waving a baton was yet to come),' 
but Londoners were much more c-xpenenced concert- 
goers than coniinentak and were not to be conquered by 
advance publicity alone. Among the compeUng attractions 
of a busy season, including performances in nvo opera 
houses and a series of “anaent" concerts, Hajdn was 
faced with a rival orchestral senes. Feeling ran high be- 
tween Haydn’s camp and the opposition. Some news- 
papers, no less prone to partisan reporting than they iue 
today, pointed out unkindly that Haydn wtis an old man 
and probably well past the crest of his powers. 

Nevertheless, Haydn’s debut at the Salomon concerts 
was a spectacular success Dr. Burney, an omnivorous dilet- 
tante who documcnictl an incredible amount of 18th- 
century music, was there, and reported that Haydn’s 
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“elcctncal” effects aroused the crowd “almost ... to 
frenzy ” Another reporter called him the “first musical 
genius of the age" and expressed the hope he uould fol 
low Handel’s example of 75 years before and settle la 
Engbnd for good The orchestra that Salomon had en 
gaged for the series svas a powerful body compared to 
Haydn’s relatively small coscmblc at Esterhaza It had 
16 violins, four violas, three cellos and four basses, in addi- 
tion to woodwinds and brass The voinme and peifmion 
of Its performance impressed the composer strongly and 
undoubtedly left him with a more ambitious approach to 
his future composmons 

Another new influence on Haydn was Handel’s music, 
which he first heard, appropriately enough, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where an ensemble of 1,000 performed TAe 
Messiah Haydn listened and marveled. When the cli 
mactic “Halleluia Chorus” rang out, he burst into tears, 
exclaiming, “He is the master of us all ” 

Honors kept coming his way, among them a rarely 
offered doctorate at Oxford University He accepted grate- 
fully} his “thesis” «as not, however, the misnamed Ox 
jord Symphony, but another (No 92) of the twelve he 
composed for his two visits to London 

These atining experiences combined to work a change 
in old Haydn All his life he had been turmng out music 
to order, and doubdess he thought of it pnmarily as a 
commodity once performed, its usefulness was over, or 
at least seriously diminished But now he began to think 
in terms oE writing for posterity After all, the English 
still listened to Handel and they were calling Haydn, too, 
a “great" composer 

Strangely enough, this realization, which might have 
made a lesser mjin turn back on himself to b«»mc repeti 
Uous and consfrCame, made Hajdn more radical tl^ 
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ever He composed carefully, but he felTfree to make more 
and more danng musical esrpenments He abandoned the 
practice of literal repetition in his recapitulauon and con- 
tinued to compose new music nght dossm to his climactic 
codas His Bnales contained as much dramatic cxatemcot 
and thcmauc development as his first mosements, fore 
shadowing the massive symphonies of Beethoven him- 
self Harmonically, he sentured mto more distant kcjf 
and plajfully inteqected strange harmomes here and 
there. 

Sul! not above playing jokes on Kis fashionable audi 
cncc, Haydn wrote a prankish experiment m the slow 
movement of his Symphony No 94 After the fairly strin- 
gent openmg movement, at a moment when the audi 
ence could Im expected to be relaxing to the accompam 
meni of a pretty meIod>, the full orchestra lashed into a 
fortissimo chord that must have sDrtled the last nodding 
hstcfler Naturally, everybody stajed awake to see if it 
would happen again, but with sure artisuc judgment, 
Haydn never repeated the blast. Inevitably, the work w'as 
called the Surprise SjTnphony 

The improvements Hajdn made in his symiphonies 
after that were all in the direcuon of added compactness 
and coherence. By now fully capable of carryTng out any 
innovation that occurred to him, he began to tie all his 
movements together by interlocking rrfcrcnccs to early 
themes Hearing a fragment of the allegro during the 
adagio, the listener seems to recognize an old fnend, and 
the work becomes more unified 

Haj dn constantly created new effects He was the first 
to use clarinets in a sjmphony (SjTnphony No 99) In 
the minuet of No 100 (the Mthtjry ) he dared to let two 
flutes and an oboe carrj the tno without any accompam 
ment whatsoever The symphony's nickname comes from 
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Haydn’s use of extra percussion instruments (tnangle, 
cymbals, bass drum) and fromlhc solo trumpet call at the 
end of the slow movement In the slow movement of the 
Cloc\ Symphony (No 101), he created a liching accom 
panimcnt of bassoons and pizzicato strings In No 102 
he scored for muted trumpets and timpani He opened 
No 103 (the DrtimroU) with a roll on the timpani 
All of these works arc rich in the kind of warmth that 
IS someumes thought to be Mozart's private property It 
IS ITUC that Haydn hked to compose with bland good 
humor, but more and more he turned to musical intro- 
spection and melancholy One of his most somber sym- 
phonies is his No 97, which he wrote after news reached 
mm of Mozart’s premature death 
Increasingly convinced that his music had elements of 
immortahty, Haydn began to feel the stirrings of a master- 
piece Hut ^fofc he was ready for it, he had a lot of living 
to do Remote as ever from that infernal beast," hi* wife, 
and separated ph)sically from Luigia, he found a new at- 
traction m the person of a Mrs Schrocter She was the 
widow of the Queen’s Musick Master," and Haydn was 
so devoted to her, he dcdired he would have married her 
d he had been single As it was, he saw her often and be- 
tween times wrote letters that, if not actually passionate, 
were certainly mdiscrecL In addition to constant compo- 
sition and public appearances, Haydn found time to travel 
about tlic countryside and be incredibly social despite his 
sketchy understanding of English He remained in Eng- 
land for 18 monihs and when he left, it ivas with the 
promise to return • 

Rack m Vienna, Haydn found everything changed 
Mozart was dead, and hlananne von Gcnsingcr, a very 
dear latly fnend, died not long after liis return. He con- 
tinued a nominal relationship with Esterhata, but there 
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was Lttlc pleasure in it for him. He also continued to 
teach a httle Among his pupils in 1794 \vzs an arrogant 
young man, Ludwig van Beethoven, who had traveled 
to Vienna to study with Mozart and accepted old Haydn 
as second choice (he did have the grace to keep the fart 
from Haydn). Haydn endured Beethoven’s stormy tem- 
perament as best he could, although he called him “that 
great mogul” behind his back 

Back in London in 1794, Haydn led a fine, big orches- 
tra of 60 players with tremendous success In the fall of 
that year, tardily enough, his triumph was confirmed 
when he was officially introduced to King George III. 
But Haydn’s earher enthusiasm for London began to 
fade. The music he heard sounded terribly flawed “One 
young fellow sang an ana so dreadfully that I began to 
perspire all o>er my body,” he wrote in his diary Finally, 
when sull another Prince Esicrhary (a second Prince 
Nicholas) asked him to return to his court, the composer 
prepared to make his last channel crossing He returned 
to Eiscnstadt in tlic summer of 1795, determined, he said, 
to write a work that would give permanent fame to his 
name. 

The work was a full scale cantata. The Creation Its 
text, from the book of Genesis and Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
^s^ls translated and arranged by the same irasablc but 
talented Baron von Sweten who bad advised Mozart’s 
widow to bury him m a pauper’s grave to save money. 
When the words were arranged to Haydn’s satisfacuon, 
he sat down and for three years labor^ over his soarc. 
They were years of great happiness for the master Al- 
though he had always written hsus deo at the end of a 
composition, he had never before been able to sing the 
praises of God so spcafically and at such length. WTicn he 
felt his mspiration w aning he left his piano and his com- 
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posing desk to say his rosary, with he reported consistent 

success 

The Creation was first presented at a concert in. \T9% 
With such public excitement that mounted police were 
called m to control the crowds To tell the story of the 
ttorld s beginning Haydn used three narrators soprano, 
tenor and bass The music has much of the majestic sim 
phcily of Handels oratorios At times it sounds naive, 
sometimes it froths with earthy humor sometimes n is 
as reverent as Bach The Creation could hardly have 
failed Actually, it was soon repeated and continued to be 
performed before enraptured crowds Haydn himself was 
handsomely paid m cash 

Although he had thought of The Creation as hts last 
big-svork Haydn onanued to compose on the grandest 
scale Two years later, at great cost m health and energy, 
he finished another large scale oratorio The Seasont 
which bubbled even more with the joy of creation Dur 
mg that period one of fervent nationalism Haydn was 
inspired to compose the song {Gott erhalte) that was im 
mediately adopted as Austria s national anthem 

In the year 1801, Uted and arthritic, Haydn was con 
Tinccd that his crcaQve life was over He made occasional 
appearances as inductor of his own works when his 
swollen legs permitted him but spent most of his time 
talking with biographers and prepanng an exhaustive, if 
not quite accurate catalogue of his compositions In 1805 
a rumor circulated that he was dead His friend Cherubim 
and the violinist Kreutzer composed memorial music, and 
Mozart s Requtem was being tdicarsed for a funeral serv 
ice in Pans when word arrived that the old man was stiU 
very much alive. 

By the time the Napoleonic armies bombarded Vienna 
in 1509, Haydn had already read bis generous will to his 
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household As explosions shook the area he gathered his 
friends and servants around him and told them, Don’t 
be frightened, children Where Haydn is nothing can 
happen to you ” Nothing did, as it turned out, and Na 
polcon saw to it that a guard of honor was placed around 
the composer’s door A few weeks later Haydn died, and 
a ^%arflng continent took time off to mourn him 
His body was not to rest in peace. Shortly after his 
burial, outside the Eslcrhazy estate, his grave was opened 
by a pair of students of necrology, who decapitated him 
because they wished to caliper his skull and take the meas- 
ure of genius The loss was not discovered for many years, 
not, in fact, until the Esterhazy family was finally con 
vmced their erstu hile servant was indeed a great man and 
decided to move his grave to a more honored spot The 
headless skeleton was discovered and there followed a 
comic opera plot of intrigue the Esterhazys trying to re 
unite skull and skeleton in their grave, the possessors of 
the skull refusing to relinquish their treasure For nearly 
a century the skull reposM m a glass box in a Vienna 
museum while negouaiions and threats raged In 1954, 
the Communists who controlled the Esterhazy grounds 
in Hungary concluded an agreement with the possessors 
of the head, and Haydn's skull and bones were at last 
reunited m their crypt 



A TOUCH OF THE INFINITE 


MOZART 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozast was one of the world s first 
free lance composers, though not entirely by his own 
choice Soacty did not Loow how to support such a being 
—and sail does not, for the most part— and that fact js at 
the core of Mozart’s tragedy 

He was one of those men who turn up at the proper mo- 
ment tn history to fill out and rcBne ideas iniuated by 
/ ethers not to invent new forms or a new language but to 
enrich and eicpand the language that already ezists Hts 
language was the classical style Without ruffling its plaad 
surface, he warmed ils graceful musical forms with his 
energy, his )oys and his sorrows Before he died, be had 
written down some 600 composiuons, many of them 
works of perfection and few of them less than first rate 
music The world he left, at the age of 36, barely knew 
how much richer it was 

Mozart was born in Salzburg Austria on )anuary 27, 
1756, SIX years after the death of Bach and possibly during 
the same year that Haydns serenade so pleased the Vi 
ennese comedian The child was starred for a musical 
career Ixopold Mozart, h« father, was an excellent mu 
siaan with a steady ]ob as assistant capellmcister in the 
court of the Archbishop of Salzburg When Wolfgang 
tvas three, he began to duplicate his 7 j car-old sister s key 
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In Bavaria, aged seven, “Wolferl” saw his first pipe 
organ and astonished everybody by walking up and down 
on the pedals and playing it professionally — "as if,’ his 
father v\ rote, ‘ he had been practicing a long time ” The 
next year, four of h\s piano sonatas v.cre published m 
Pans, while society marveled that a lowly German child 
could display so much of the passion that music lovers 
liked to ihmk was the private property of Italians Young 
Wolfgang, m fact, was already composing constantly, if 
not >el perfectly (his sonatas of 1762 contam examples 
of those slithering nightmares of the beginning counter- 
point student called "parallel fifths") 

Leopold was diligent in his e/Torts to win a big success 
for his son while the boy was young enough to attract at 
tentioo In Vienna, be wangled an imperial request for 
Wolfgang to write an opera “Where is my boy more 
hkelj to succeed than m the theater?” be wrote. The work 
was called La Ftnta Simphce, but it was not performed 
because of an epidemic of smallpox, which the 13-}earold 
Wolfgang duly caught and threw off But that summer 
he wrote another opera, and this one w as performed It 
was a pretty trifle called Bastien tmd Basticnrte, and it 
■was played m the Viennese garden of the discoverer of 
animal magnetism, the same Dr Mesmer who contribu 
ted “mesmerism” to the world 
hfozart’s next concert tour was just as impressive as the 
first m terms of public recognition, and more so in terms 
of experience, for it was a tour of Italy, the birthplace 
and home of opera He continued to astonish musiaans 
who heard him He was just 14 when he went to hear the 
Papal choir sing the famous Mitcrere a work so sacred 
that nobody was allowed to copy it Mozart went home 
and Wrote it out from memory, then returned once to 
listen again and correa his few mistakes Instead of pun 
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ishing him, the Pope awarded him the Order of^the 
Golden Spur; and for a while, Wolfgang pla)'fully signed 
his letters Chevalier de hiozart. 

In his 15th year, Mozart appeared in hfantua in a typi- 
cal program. The announcement of that program listed 
the follownng attractions* “A clavier concerto, which will 
be handed to him, and which he will immediately play at 
sic’ht; a sonata handed to him in the same manner, which 
he will provide with V’ariations and then repeat m another 
Iwcy, an ana, the words of which will be handed to him, 
which he Will set to music and then sing himself, to his 
own accompaniment on the clavier, a strict fugue on a 
theme to Ik jelectcd, which he will improvise on the 
clavier; a trio m which he will improvise the violin 
part. ..." It should be noted that the bulk of Mozart’s 
public success came from his performances while a prod- 
tg}, rather than from his ongmahty as a composer As a 
tnauer of fact, most of the great composers were acclaimed 
pnmanl> for their performing skill, a faa that has often 
been misinterpreted by those who like to think that earber 
composers were more popular m ihcir day than “modern” 
composers arc in thurs 

While he was in Iialv, Mozart won membership in the 
raveted Philharmonic Soaety of Bologna, after astonish- 
ing the judges by finishing a four hour composition exami- 
nation in one hour In Milan his opera, Miindate Rh di 
Ponto, Was a huge success and had no less than 20 per- 
formances in 1770*71 under his ow n direction- And, about 
that time, his voice changed With manhood, he began to 
taste the bitterness and frvistraiion of a musiaan’s life, as 
w cIl as some of us sw eeicst fruits 

Mozart's mature life was nddlcd with problems. The 
firs* that he recognized was the Archbishop Heironymus 
of Salzburg When Mozart rttumed from Italy, aged 17, 
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things there had changed The previous Archbishop, who 
had been his friendly protector, was dead and Hcironymus 
had been installed- Leopold was third capellmeister, and 
Mozart was emplojed for djc tunc being as court concert 
master Very soon it became clear that Ac new ruler had 
no respect for music He allowed his lOO^dd court musi 
aans to develop slovenly musical habits, resented every 
sign of Mozart s success as a composer and frustrated his 
undisgmsed search for a more congenial position Heir 
onymus is said to have been impressed only by men of 
imposing physical stature Mozart was short, slight and 
boyish and the titled churchman frequently msulted him, 
Nevertheless, Mozart spent four years of constant com 
posing and maturing in die Archbishop s services During 
this time he shed many of the frivolous qualities of the 
Italian style and began to display some of the soberer 
beauties of Germanic counterpoint. 
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works, including his five violin concertos and the lovely 
Haffner Serenade. Every chance he got, he left town in 
search of a better position, until eventually the Arch- 
bishop flatly refused to let Ac composer go on “another 
begging expedition.” Mozart losthis temper and resigned, 
forever, he thought, from the Archbishop’s employ. 

‘ He was 21 when he started his last grand tour, heading 
for Paris with his mother. It was his first trip without the 
experienced presence of his father, but Leopold mailed ad- 
vice with every post. The tour was, he pointed out, for the 
purpose of increasing Mozart’s fame and money supply, 
and securing him a worthwhile position. Only the first of 
these objectives was realized to any degree. It is difficult 
to see what went wrong. Were Mozart’s enemies really 
powerful enough to frustrate success at every crucial point 
— <is he and Leopold firmly bebeved— or, as some scholars 
are forced to conclude, was Mozart simply fated to worldly 
failure? 

In any event, the fault was not Leopold’s; he contribu- 
ted the very best advice. He was a fine musician and was 
capable of training the boy and displaying him to good 
advantage. For the first decade of his musical life, Wolf- 
gang had been more than dutiful. His head was con- 
stantly full of music, and nothing could suit him better 
than to write it down — and then hear it, for no composi- 
tion is truly born until it is performed in pubhe. We can- 
not say It was Leopold’s fault that his ivunder^wiTs ap- 
pearances paid off less handsomely than he had hoped. 
Perhaps the older man’s stiff backed personality stood in 
the way of a court position for hu son, or perhaps Wolf- 
gang himself could not put on the frothy kind of show 
that noblemen liked to stage in their courts. He certainly 
could not flatter their ignorance or commend a mediocre 
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things there had changed The previous Archbishop> who 
had been his friendly protector, was dead and HeironytDUS 
had been installed Leopold nas third capellracistci'i JL^d 
Mozart was employed for the time being as court ct>nccrt 
master Very soon it became clear that ^e new ruler had 
no respect for music He allowed his 100-odd court tnusi 
aans to develop slovenly musical habits, resented every 
sign of Mozart s success as a composer and frustrated his 
undisguised search for a more congenial position Heir 
onymus is said to have been impressed only by ro™ 
imposing physical stature Mozart was short, slight and 
boyish, and the titled churchman frequently insulted him. 
Nevertheless, Mozart spent four years of constant com 
posing and maturing m the Archbishop s services During 
tius time he shed many of the frivolous qualmes pf the 
Italian style and began to display some of the spberer 
beauties of Germanic counterpoint 
Meanwhile when he was 18 Wolfgang received a com 
mission from Maximilian Elector of Bavaria to write a 
comic opera {opera bu0a) for Munich This could have 
meant a chance to leave Salzburg forever, and Mozart 
set to work with a will The opera was La Ftnta 
ntera a delightful score whose performance was mter 
rupted time and again by thunderous applause and cries 
of Viua maestro! It also got high praise from the musi 
cal press If Mozart is not a forced hothouse plant, he 
must become one of the greatest composers that have 
ever hved wrote the criuc Chastian Sebubart after the 
performance Nevertheless, the Elector failed to rcuard 
Mozart with the expected court appointment, or eveU with 
another commission for the next year The young man 
gloomily returned to Salzburg, and to the Archbishop’s 
chilly presence There, he worked at his violin playing 
and amused himself by wnting some 30 instrurfleutal 
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^\orks, including his five violm concertos and the lovely 
HaQncr Serenade Every chance he got, he left town in 
search of a better position, until eventually the Arch- 
bishop flatly refused to let the aimposer go on “another 
begging expedition " Mozart lost his temper and resigned, 
forever, he thought, from the Archbishop’s employ 
* He was 21 when he started his last grand tour, heading 
for Pans wth his mother It was his first trip without the 
experienced presence of his father, but Leopold mailed ad- 
vice %\ath every post The tour was, he pointed out, for the 
purpose of increasing Mozart’s fame and money supply, 
and securing him a worthwhile posioon Only the first of 
these objectives was realized to any degree It js difficult 
to see what went wrong Were Mozart’s enemies really 
powerful enough to frustrate success at every crucial point 
—as he and Leopold firmf> believed-Kir, as some scholars 
are forced to conclude, was Mozart simply fated to worldly 
failure? 

In any event, the fault was not Leopold's, he contribu- 
ted the very best advice He was a fine musiuan and was 
capable of training the boy and displa>ing him to good 
advantage For the first decade of his musical life, Wolf- 
gang had been more than dutiful His head was con- 
stantly full of music, and nothing could sun him better 
than to wntc it down — and then hear it, for no composi- 
tion IS truly born until it is performed in pubbe We can- 
not say K was Leopold s fault that his wundert^md's ap- 
pearances paid off less handsomely than he had hoped 
Perhaps the older man’s stiff backed personality stood in 
the w ay of a court position for his son, or perhaps Wolf- 
gang himself could not put on die frothy kind of show 
that noblemen liked to stage in their courts He certainly 
could not flatter their ignorance or commend a mediocre 
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performance, and such honesty was bound to make cnc 
mies 

The following are some characteristic words of advice 
from father to son • Leopold warns Wolfgang on his easy- 
going nature You are too ready to answer jestingly on 
every occasion ’ He gives an order “You will not lose 
sight of your mam object which is to make money ” Some 
psychology “Never play carelessly, or people will think 
you consider yourself a great performer ” In ^oco parentis 
“Be very careful of the paving stones in Pans m wet 
weather extremely slippery” The jealous musician* 
*If [the famous composer] Gluck and Picam are there 
you will avoid thar company as much as possible, and 
you must not form a dose friendship with [that other 
one,] Greiry ' How to be successful ' When composing 
consider not only the musical [listeners] but also the un 
musical CO every ten connoisseurs there are a hundred 
Ignoramuses do not neglect the scxalled popular 
style, which tickles long ears ’ (Mozart’s answer svas that 
he wrote music for all kinds of people, but not for the 
long-eared”) On keeping an orchestra happy “Each 
performer, even the most inferior viola player, is deeply 
touched by personal praise and becomes much more zeal 
ous and attentive ” Stern wisdom (trying to head oS a 
poor marriage) “Now it depends solely on your good 
sense whether you die as an ordinary musician utterly 
forgotten by the world, or as a famous capcllmcistcr 
whether captured by some woman, you die bedded on 
straw in an attic surrounded by starving children [or] 
after a Christian life spent in contentment, honor and re 
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nown, jou leave this world . . . your name respected by 
all ” 

During this tour Mozart dutifully made several tries 
for a permanent position He challenged a Munich noble- 
man to gather c\cry composer possible from any part of 
the norld, and he would “dare oimpcte with them all” 
In Augsburg he made a few florms by public concerts 
In Mannheim he waited out half the winter for ord from 
the Elector but failed to wm an appointment In Pans 
he as in great demand as clavier player and violinist but 
earned neither much money nor a position 

The tour had its compensations In Augsburg, Mozart 
made friends with the piano maker, Andreas Stem He 
was in one of hts prankish moods on the day of the first 
encounter and introduced himself incognito, astonishing 
the craftsman with his playing ‘I prefer Stem’s piano- 
fortes,” he wrote to his father “In whatever way I touch 
the keys, the tone is always even . He guarantees the 
sounding board will neither break nor split When he fin 
ishes one he places it m the open air, exposing it to the 
ram, snow, the heat of the sun and all the devils in order 
that It may crack Then he inserts wedges and glues 
them in ” 

The next month (November, 1777) , Mozart found him- 
self m Mannheim, the birthpbcc of German opera, and 
was caught up in the general enthusiasm to produce Ger 
man opera that could rival the melodious Italian opera of 
Pcrgolcsi, Picani, Sahen, and the dramatic French opera 
of Gluck and Gretry He took delight in the Mannheim 
orchestra and especially in the orchestra’s pair of clarinets 
{ Tou cannot imagine what a wonderful effect an orches- 
tra wnth flutes, oboes and clannets makes,” he wrote to 
his father), and he became friends with most of the mu- 
siaans and had fine success with his clavier playmg He 
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heard quantities of music besides his osvn and made a 
comment that shows the musical vitaLt) of those times 
**! heard a Mass by Holzbaucr” he ssrotc “It is already 
26 years old but grKid All the while he svas so anxious 
to compose that he wrote, I would rathe; neglect the 
clavier than composition * He did not neglea cither one, 
and neither did he slight his love life one of the rcaion* 
for his long dalliance in Mannheim was a pretty young 
singer named Aloysia Weber 
^Vhcnc\er possible Mozart played piano svith local or 
chestras and before he finish^ turned out a total of 23 
large concertos for his own use Each one of them was not 
only a handsome schicle for his astonishing spmted and 
gracious keyboard technique but also a masterpiece. To 
his hands, the piano concerto grew into a form of mafor 
importance. Instead of its previous status as a disersion 
for the elite, it became vital and full of tension Melodic 
contours began to assume extramusical almost human 
meanings and climaxes resembled man s crises of yoy and 
anger, form seemed to grow in a natural manner 
llecause of their length and complexity concertos ordi- 
narily contain only three movements The first movement 
resembles the sonata form movement of the classical sym 
phony and quartet except that the solo instrument has its 
own o( portunity to play the theme usually after the or 
chestra has finished its whole exposition there as w ell, 
the soloist may have a new tune of his own to contribute 
The contrasting colors and textures between piano and 
orchestra made it possible for Mozart to extend the sonata 
structure like a cantilevered bridge The second movement 
IS generally a tender and lyrical dialogue between piano 
and orchestra, die finale may find the soloist dashing about 
in fine bravura passages to storm up an imprcssis e closing 
climax Just before the final cadence, Mozart inserted a 
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cadenza, an extended showy solo whidi, for all its dazzle, 
IS nothing more than a long winded resolution of the 
suspenseful, tome six four chord. Cadenzas were usually 
improvised in Mozart’s day, serving to impress the audi 
cnee vvith the performer’s technique and inventiveness 
Later, as virtuosos developed technique at the expense of 
micntivcness most cadenzas uere written down and 
memorized along with the rest of the work 

When he nas 29, Mozart completed his D mmor piano 
concerto This was his first concerto in the strong and por- 
tentous minor mode and the most danngl> dramatic of 
all his concertos u nas the one that marks him as the 
forerunner of Beethoven The following year, while work- 
ing on The Mamage of Figaro, in a rush of creativity he 
completed tno more the serene and delightful A ma]or, 
and less than a month later, the C minor, one of the great 
concertos of all time In the nchly colored C minor, the 
orchestra’s wmd section is more complete ihan m any 
other Mozart concerto, comprised of the usual single flute, 
and pairs of oboes, clarinets, bassoons and trumpets Here, 
more than ci cr, Mozart combined his solo instrument and 
orchestra in a symphonic structure of imposing grandeur 
and permitted himself to wander as far as the key of F 
sharp major (in the first movement) without ever seem 
ing to lose track of the basic tonality 

Mozart’s playing of his owm concertos wms the mand 
of professionals as well as amateurs “Everyone is always 
amazed that I can always keep strict time,” he wrote. In 
tempo riihjto m an adagio, the left hand should go on 
play mg in strict time, he explained, while the right at first 
languishes behind, then speeds up to come out even at the 
end of each phrase. 

Mozart finally completed hi$ meandenng trip to Pans 
in March, 1778 Theatj was enthusiastic about music, and 
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particularly about Mozarts ways of making music, but 
no Parisian offered him a lob However, it Mas m Pans 
that Mozart made the acquaintance of the French school 
of opera (headed by the great Gluck about whom Leo- 
pold warned his son), which he absorbed effortlessly as 
usual and which became the final clement in his develop- 
ment as a well rounded opera composer He had already 
soaked up all he needed of the Ijncal frivolous Itahan 
style and the more carthbound German opera French 
opera was strongest in dramatic consistency and poetic 
freedom, with a fondness for forceful declamation and 
w ith a nice balance of senous and comic elements Mozart 
had assimilated all three styles by the ume he was ready 
to compose his greatest masterpieces, Don Gtovannt (Don 
]iian) Lf Nozze ii Figaro (The ^^amage of Ftgara), 
Cofi fan tutf (Women AreLt^e Thai) and DteZauber 
fate (The Mape Flute) 
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singer. Details of \vhat followed arc obscure, but Mozart 
was apparently convinced that he had corapromised Aloy^ 
sia's older sister, Constanze, although he dented it. At 
any rate, he married her three years later and lived with 
her in fair happiness until he died. 

Back in Salzburg for better or worse with his doting 
father and his haughty Archbishop, Mozart turned out a 
stream of instrumental music and operas. One of the 
latter was Zaidc, a too-neglectcd htde dcbght; another 
was Idomeneo, also rarely played today. The latter is one 
of Mozart’s most impressive operas. Its neglect may be 
atttibutcd to the formahues of its style, for it is m the 
antiquated Italian opera sena tradilion. Nevertheless, it 
contains some of the master's most inspired meloies, 
some moving choruses aud brilliant details. 

Salzburg life was ]ust as unendurable as Mozart had 
expected. Finally, after two years of gnef under the Arch- 
bishop, he made his break under roost unpleasant circum- 
stances. He was iviih Heironymus in Vienna m 1781, feel- 
ing even more humiliated than usual. He wrote his father, 
*Thc two valets svt at the top of the table, but at least I 
have the honor of bemg plaoul above the cooks.” When 
it came time to return to Salzburg, confusion arose 
through the Archbishop’s changeable disposition — “Erst 
« is to be eight days,” Mozart wrote, “then 14, then three 
t\ ceks, then sooner again — God! I don’t know where I’m 
at.” 

Two weeks later he wrote of his final encounter with 
the Archbishop: “Ttvice already this — I don’t know what 
to call him — has used the most vulgar and impertinent 
language to my face. . . . He blazed away like a fire, called 
me a scoundrel, a rascal, a bum. At last tny blood began to 
mU.I said ‘So Your Grace is dissatisfied with me?’ ‘What! 
You dace threaten me, you vUl^? There is the door! 1 
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Will have nothing more to do with such a miserable 
WTCtch At last I said Nor I with you* Well out with 
)oul I hate the Archbishop to madness.'’ The episode 
did not end there for when Mozart went to the pabce 
to present his resignation in writing a nobleman in the 
Archbishops service insulted him and as hfozait dc 
senbed, literally booted him out of the room 
hfozart established himself in Vienna after ihaL There 
he composed another German opera Die Etitjtif'ntng atis 
Jem Serait (Abdaclion from the Seraglio) while keeping 
up his friendship with major artists and minor nobility 
It was this opera that the Emperor Franz Josef critiazed 
as * too fine for our ears and a tremendous number of 
notes," and Mozart made his famous reply, “Exactly as 
many, Your Majesty, as are necessary ” AliBost immedi 
aiely after its successful performance, Mozart married 
Constanze Weber Begrudpng permission from his father 
arrived in the next post. 

The hfozarts Lie m Vienna was comfortable enough 
for the first three ^ cars for Wolfgang taught industriously, 
if without heart, and staged with considerable success a 
senes of subsenpuon concerts attended by the most impor 
tani people He wrote concertos for himself to play, s>m 
phonies and a wealth of dances songs divertimentos and 
the six famous quartets dedicated to Haydn 
These superb works are neither the first nor the last of 
Mozarts quartets but their dedication is an indicanon 
of their significance. For Mozart first learned from Haydn 
how to let the four string voices sing free then he sur 
passed his owm master Haydn hler said that he Icamol 
from Mozart how to compose quartets 
String quartets are “difiicul^ music for composers, pet 
formers and listeners abk^ and for the same reason Un 
Lkc a big orchestra, in whidi a dozen or more vnobns 
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play a melody together — oheo supported harmonically by 
other instruments — the quartet is more like four separate 
soloists, none of them capable of playing chords for \cry 
long, none free enough of contrapuntal duties to support 
anoth^ by doubhng his melody, none sufficiently disunct 
from the others m tone color or dynamic level to provide 
much vancty of sound Sensuous sound effects are rare in 
string quartets, and broadly dramatic music is almost un 
heard of It is concentrated music, and it takes concentra 
non tor the listener to apprehend it 
Mozart had had little use for the form in the ten years 
previous to 1783 nobody wanted to commission quartets, 
and Mozart had no need to write any for his own use. 
under the sumulus of his friendship with Haydn, how- 
ler, he started to write them again In them Mozart 
reaches a peak of classical perfection— establishing bal 
ance beiwMti >-oiccs and between formal divisions iniro- 
ouemg cool and fastidious colors and textures and dome 
tne expw^ihmg but doing it so that it almost seems un 
expected The quartets are clearly something more than 
Em' L, ® craftsman’s skill thars is the distinct 
out mdchnablc quahty that music lovers assoaatc with 
rpiniualit) 

T^ese qualities are most clearly found m the slou intro- 
aucuon to the C major quartet, the passage that gives it 
US aisunguishmg nickname, Dusonant This cxtraordi 
ry passage begins with a pulsing repeated bass note that 
a sense of expectancy Gradually the feeling svv ells 
_ , " 1^^** first m concord then in aching dis 
Corel ivvicc u reaches a high point of anguished disso. 
!, t?r ^"/,\^"tinucs to stretch and strain as it seel s restv 
atv>i,n 4 ‘"Stances of this spiritual feeling 

at Mozart, none u so clear— or so controversial— 

"fic It 1 $ one of the classical period s most remark 
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able movements Even Ha)dn was perplexed about it; 
v.Ken somebody asked him if u could possibly be correct, 
he shrugged and said that hiozart must ha\e had his own 
reasons for doing it that nay 
Some time m 1785 a Venetian schoolmaster named 
Lorenzo da Ponte turned up m Vienna, where he later 
became poet laureate. He and Mozart soon found they 
saw eye to eye on that most recalatrant of art forms, the 
operatic libretto, and between them created three of the 
finest The hlamage of Figaro, Don Gtovanm and Cosi 
fan tutte Mozart’s fa^cr thought the fiint was surely 
headed for disaster, because he could sec nothing but 
trouble in the Beaumarchais political saure from uhich 
It was taken As it happened, neither could Wolfgang, 
and he made sure pobucs were kept out of the text— a 
masterpiece of frothy humor and human pathos, set in a 
puzzle of mistaken identity, thwarted intrigue and un* 
thwarted amour Today, Figaro is Mozart’s roost popular 
opera, but it faded resoundingly everywhere it was played 
during his hfecime except in Prague 
The next year, Mozart and Da Ponte finished Don 
Gtovannt, a great opera, full of thoroughly disagreeable 
characters Tragedy, in the person of the superaroorous 
Don IS rebeved by rustic buffo characters who are made 
all too credible through Mozart's profound abibty to 
sketch human personahties m music Mozart is supposed 
to have written the Don Giovanni overture in a stagecoach 
the night before lu prcmiMc. The story is probably true, 
but It docs not mean that he sketched it hastily On the 
contrary, he had die music completed to die last detail 
in his head, hke everything he wTote, and the act of jot- 
ting the notes down was bttle more than a job of copy- 
ing Mozart said that Don Giovanni was not composed 
lor Viennese p<»ple. "It k better suited to Prague," he 
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wrote, “but to tcU the truth I wrote it for myself and my 
fnends*’ The work was a failure wherever it was per 
formed although it had 15 command performances in 
Vienna, and to this day remains a bittersweet connois 
scur s work 

In the summer of 178S in a perfect frenzy of composi 
tion Mozart wrote his three finest symphonies No 39 m 
E flat No 40 in G minor and No 41 in C ma)or (the 
Jupiter) These three last symphonies sum up all the best 
of Mozart s previous lostromenial style and even surpass 
It. They arc still couched m the polite graceful idiom of 
the late l8tK century — there is suU an aura of galantene 
about them— and this has caused many a listener to hear 
nothing more than grace and charm Today m in age 
when music often favors the small ensemble over the 
giant Orchestra, and musicians are again interested in the 
uccties of counterpoint, it is easier to percc vc their depths 
if expression The G minor sympbon> m particular, has 
xagic undertones — in the sighing chromatics of the first 
heme m thcihm^nc of the slow movement as the violins 
loar up to an unbelievable dissonance and then resolve it 
[vith a b t of drawing room lace in the relentless Bee 
hovian surge of the mmuet, and in the bold force of the 
finale. 

The Jupiter (so named for unknown reasons by un 
^known persons) pushes still further into the dramatic 
future of musical composition but without the trape 
undertones of the G minor This is the work that a 19th 
century conductor named Hans von Bulow liked to speak 
of as Beethoven s first symphony rather than Mozart s last, 
perhaps because of its slow movement so deep and mu 
m^c that It alrcad} foreshadosved romanticism 
For all his mastery as a composer, Mozart tvas a slave to 
the mundane U£e a^ut him He was sinking deeper into 
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debt because of too many luxuries and extraordinary med 
leal expenses — for Constanze bore him child after child 
•imtil her health failed (only two of their six children 
survived) Hoping to improve his forlimcs by another con 
cert tour, Mozart left for Berlin On the way he plajed m 
Dresden and Leipzig and learned something’ from one 
of Bach s cantatas even if he earned htilc money from his 
performances In Berlin, King Frederick Wilham II of 
fered him a capcllmeistcrship — and Mozart turned it 
down out of some misguided feeling of Ioyalc> to the Aus 
trian emperor He returned to Vienna m worse financial 
condition than when he had left. 

By the following summer he was reduced to writing 
pitiful letters begging for money, always with the prom 
ise to repay with interest, as he constantly hoped for finan 
cial improvement Living on these borrowings, he wrote, 
^gain with Da Ponte, the little masterpiece Cod fan tirtte 
^ a gem of a work that has never been a big hit but which 
IS brimming with lovely tunes and good natured comment 
on human failings * 

When the Emperor Leopold II acceded to the throne, 
the court did not sec fit to invite Mozart to the festivities 
at Frankfurt, so he went on his own funds in hopes of 
finding patronage among the noble crowds Success there 
was — in praise and friendliness, but as usual there was no 
extra money, and Mozart returned sadly to his Constanze, 
wanung to love her more than he did, hoping to provide 
for her better than he could When finally he was made 
assistant capellmeister at St Stephen’s Cathedral, it was 
without pay but with the promise of succeeding to the 
senior position — which he never hved to accept 
In the summer of 1791, with Constanze m Baden for her 
health, Mozart found himself in a state of heightened sensi 
bibues and frayed nerves, durmg which he composed be 
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cause It “weaned him less than resting"; then did not dare 
to compose because it affected him too much Neverthe- 
less, he completed his last and most successful opera, The 
hfagic Flute, a mysterious allegory on the beauties of frec- 
maionry, in a fanciful Egyptian setting The libretto, 
nhich be put together wiih a talented fellow named 
Schickaneider, is a wispy thing that must be taVen with 
every concession from the listener but is ncvcribeless full 
of charm, and it inspired some of Mozart’s most spiritual 
music It IS in the German form known as stngfpiel, which 
has arias connetted by spoken dialogue, and consequently 
has none of the delightful, melodious reatauve of Mozart’s 
Italian operas Before he finished it, he was commissioned 
to write another opera for the coronation of the King of 
Bohemia m Prague. In 18 days, partly m carriages and 
inns, he wrote La CUmenza it Tito and returned to Vj- 
enria to finish The hfagie Flute 
Meanwhile, he had been approached by a mystenous 
stranger, all dressed in gray, with a commission to write a 
requiem Mass for an anonymous patron In his super- 
normal state, Mozart became obsessed with the strange 
assignment and it is not altogether surpnsing that he fdt 
the patron was God Himself and that the Requiem was 
for his own funeral Before be finished it, he l«camc sus- 
piaous that he was bang poisoned by a less talented but 
more successful composer of the court (Antonio SaJjcn), 
and he finally took to his bed to wait for the end 
He died on December 5, 1791 of, in the bes* post~faeio 
judgment, Bnghi’s disease, which had made him weak 
and swollen His pupil Sussmayr was present with the un- 
finished manuscript for the ^qtttem and Mozart gave 
him last minute instructions on hosv to finish the work 
His sister in law reported that he knew he was dying, for 
he said to her the same afternoon, “You must stay here 
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debt because of too manj luxunes and extraordinary tned* 
ical expenses — for Constant bore bim child after child 
•until her health failed (only two of thar six children 
survived) Hoping to improve his fortunes by another con 
cert tour, Afozart left for Berlin On the nay he played in 
Dresden and Leipzig and “learned something” from one 
of Bach's cantatas, even if he earned little money from his 
performances In Berlin, King Frederick William II of- 
fered him a capcllmcistcfship— and Mozart turned jt 
down out of some misguided feeling of loyalty to the Aus- 
trian emperor He returned to Vienna in worse linanaal 
condiuon than when he had left 
By the following summer he was reduced to writing 
pitiful letters begging for money, always with the prom 
:se to repay with interest, as he constantly hoped for finan- 
cial unprovement Living on these borrotvings, he wrote, 
^gam With Da Ponte, the httlc masterpiece Cos} fan tuue, 
a gem of a work that has never been a big hit but which 
is brimming with fovefy tunes and good natured comment 
on human failings * 

When the Emperor Leopold 11 acceded to the throne, 
the court did not sec fit to invite Mozart to the festivities 
at Frankfurt, so he went on his own funds, in hopes of 
finding patronage among the noble crowds Success there 
was — m praise and fncndlmess, but as usual there was no 
extra money, and Mozart returned sadly to his Constanze, 
wanting to love her more than he did, hoping to provide 
for her better than he could When finally he was made 
assistant capcllmeister at St Stephen’s Cathedral, it was 
without pay hut with the promise of succeeding to the 
senior position — which he never lived to accept 
In the summer of 1791, with Constanze in Baden for her 
health, Mozart found himself in a state of heightened sens! 
bihties and frayed nerves, during which he composed be- 
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cause \t “wearied less than resting” ; then did not dare 

to compose because it affected Kim too much Neverthe- 
less, be completed his last and most successful opera, The 
Magtc Flute, a mj stcrious allegory on the beauties of free- 
masonry, in a fanciful Egyptian settmg The libretto, 
which he put together with a talented fellow named 
Schidvancidcr, is a wispy thing that must be taken uitb 
every concession from the listener but is nevertheless full 
of charm, and it inspired some of hfozart's most spiritual 
music. It u m the German form known as stngspiel, which 
has anas conn«ted by spoken dialogue, and consequently 
has none of the delightful, melodious rccitauve of Mozart’s 
Italian operas. Before he finished it, he was commissioned 
to wnte another opera for the coronation of the King of 
Bohemia m Prague. In 18 da)s, partly in carnages and 
inns, he wrote La Clemema 4t Tito and returned to Vi 
enda to finish The Magtc Flute 
Meanwhile, he had been approached by a mysicnous 
stranger, all dressed in gray, w nh a commission to tvntc a 
requiem Mass for an anonymous patron In his super- 
normal state, Mozart became obsessed with the strange 
assignment and it is not altogether surpnsing that he felt 
the patron uas God Himself and that the Requiem was 
for his own funeral Before be finished it, he b^mc sus- 
piaous that he was being poisoned by a less talented but 
more successful composer of die court (Antonio Sahen), 
and he finally took to his bed to wait for the end 
He died on December 5, 1791 of, in the best post-faeto 
ludgment, Bnght’s disease, uhich had made hun ucak 
and swollen His pupil Sussmayr was present with the un- 
finished manuscript for the Requiem and Mozart gave 
him last minute instructions on how to finish the uork. 
His sister m Ian reported that he knew he was dying, for 
he said to her the same afternoon, “You must stay here 
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tonight and see me die ” A third class funeral was held, 
and the body was buried m a pauper’s grave, its exact lo- 
cation quickly forgotten because the funeral party turned 
back in a violent rainstorm before the actual interment. 
Constanze later married a Damsh diplomat, Georg Niko- 
laus Nissen, who became Mozart s first biographer 
Mozart s music was rarely pubhshed with opus number, 
and what numbers there were usually gave erroneous clues 
to the true musical chronology To set the record straight, 
an Austrian naturahst, Ludwig von Kochel, got to work 
and examined Mozart’s letters, contemporary newspaper 
stories and the quality of paper and ink used in the orig- 
inal manuscripts Finally, lo 1862, he pubhshed the 551- 
page Koehel Chrondosteal Thematic CataJogiie, and each 
Mozart composition has been listed with a “K number” 
e\er since In 1937, the late musicologist, Alfred Emstem 
(some of whose wriungs have been used as an authority 
for A Popular History of Music) revised the catalogue, 
integrating the cnore voluminous body of post Kochel 
Mozart research with his own onguial scholarship The 
scholarly process may never end, for our curiosity about 
genius is limitless Surely, the popularity of Mozart’s mu 
SIC has never reached a higher level In 1956, the bicenten 
nial of his birth, his music received more concentrated 
attenuon than that of any other composer who ever lived, 
a Ia\ ish tribute from a world that suU does not fully under 
stand him 



THE COMPOSER BECOMES AN INDIVIDUAL 


BEETHOVEN 


Lxjijwic VAN BErnio^xN was boro in Bonn, Germany, on 
TDcccrabcr 17, 1770, at a time xvhen Mozart was 14 and 
probably engaged in rehearsal for his first big opera m 
Milan, and Haydn was ai last beginning to master the 
delicate balances and tensions of his sonata form move 
ments With Beethoven, the story of music turns away 
from the search for forms and how to use them to« ard an 
exhaustive search for musical individuality For the first 
ume, that barely definable concept, originality, becomes 
a goal to be sought, and for the &st ume the composer 
begins to think of hjmsclf as a hero 

Our picture of Beethoven is unlike that of his predeces- 
sors He IS not an artisan but an artist a champion of 
human freedom, a brooding, o%crbcaring personality, 
t\bosc pnsatc legend it is tcmpuog to force into a parallel 
With his artistic one He is claimed by the romantics as 
one of their number because they thought he had iban 
doned the strict and orderly forms of classicism Actually, 
he opened form, spread it thin, e' ca freed it, but he never, 
never dc$tro)cd it 

Part of the stunning— if not always attraanc — vitality 
and richness of his music lies in his use of thematic tin cl 
opment” This development, as it matured under B'*e 
ihovcn’s talents, became a mysteriously ooluuonary 
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process B) some magic of concentration, Bcethoen tt’as 
able to gi\ c an air of significance of momentousness, even 
to the smallest details These he nourished and permitted 
to unfold to the limits of possibility and showed, as it were 
the themes maturing and becoming adult The process of 
thematic development has become so much a part of the 
musical scheme of things that it is practically a require 
ment for great music, music ihat does not develop themat 
icall) seems static to us, and sometimes we feel it is senti 
mental There are people who object to dcsclopmcnt on 
principle, such as the mythical Frenchmen who heard the 
beginning of a Beethoven quartet. “Wasn’t that a lovely 
theme," exclaimed one. Indeed j es,” said the other ‘ Let’s 
leave quicUy, before he starts developing it " (It should 
be noted that the French ate among the finest intttpretets 
of Beethoven in the world ) 

Beethoven did not invent development, but he did de 
velop the scherio, a movement he subsatuted for the more 
delicate minuet and used as an outlet for his robust humor 
and sarcasm Also, he was the first to use hammering 
repetiuon as a dramatic device and was roundly cntiazed 
for It. With him, composiDon became such an intense 
matter ( ‘Music,’ he said, must strike fire from a man’s 
mind ) that he was markedly less pohte than his predeces- 
sors 

Beethoven’s father was a singer m the Elector’s court. 
His ancestry was Flemish (tan is no indication of noble 
ancestry as t'on u) His mother was a silent, conscientious 
woman whose life was spent trymg to make ends meet 
and to keep her husband out of the taverns The father 
crammed music — chiefly the viohn — into the j oungster as 
soon as he saw signs of talent and had him play piano in 
public before he was eight (his age was advertised as slx) 
But young Ludwig had none of Mozart’s childhood flair, 
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and his early app-arancc was not followed up He sccmetT 
-a normal child, \%hohad his momeots of moros-ness, when 
he %%ould retire to the attic and think what he call'd 
“bcauuful thoughts He learned instrumental and oper* 
atic music from a teacher who fortunately based his m 
structions on Bach’s Well Tampered Clatter Beethoven 
quickl) displa)ed a talent for improvisation with spcaal 
interest m dating modulations, and soon impressed most 
of the cognoscenti in Bonn 

WTicn he was 16 Beethoven was sent to Vienna to study 
With Mozart The project came to nothing although Mo- 
zart u supposed to have admired the boy's iraagmanve 
itnprovisauons and said, “Keep vour eye on him, some 
day people will talk about him " Ludmg returned home 
to find his mother dying and his father declining mw 
dnnk After his mother s death Ludwig took charge of 
ius father and his two brothers and found time to det ote 
to Bonn’s opera company He pb> ed in the theater orches- 
tra and had a cantata to show Haydn when that famous 
personage passed through town on his way from London 
in 1792 Bj the time he w-as 22, Beethoven was the darling 
of the countiyside, and that vear the Elector footed the 
bills for a tnp to Vienna to studv wntb Havdn In Bee 
ibov HI s notebook before be left, Count Waldstein wrote 
a presaenc inscription “Mozart s muse still mourns and 
weeps for her protege In Haydn the inexhaustible, she 
found a house but not a home, dirough him she seeks 
someone she may a^m inspire. Work unceasingly and 
from Haydn’s h^ds you will receive Mozarts spirit ” 

In Vienna Beethoven began intensive study of counter 
point, at which he was no ^ncr than anv oih'r beginner, 
and h' produced his three tnos Op 1 to bolster his al 
rcadv stimanual reputation wnth the nobibty He had too, 
a reputation as an uncouth fellow, but this was at least 
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partly his oJnsaous pla)ing of a character role Men tvho 
go far in the world, cspeaally in the world of raustc, still 
know the value of presenting a distinctive pubhc person* 
alit) Beethoven early learned the value of impressing on 
his noble friends, Lobkowitz, Lichnowsky, Esterhazy, 
Kinsky, et aU that he would stand for no nonsense from 
them about his being in their debt He simply ignored the 
wishes of the men who still thought of music as a soaal 
grace, hke fine table hnen, to be ordered when it was 
needed He was one of the earliest composers who insisted 
on deading for himself what he was going to rampose 
next Socially, his rough manners iverc fearsome enough 
to get him what he wanted Once, at a formal dinner early 
m his Vienna days, he was sent to eat with the servants, 
as Ha) dn and Mozart had done before him, and imme- 
diately walked out on the assemblage, leaving no doubt 
that he considered bis talent as noble as their blood Thu 
particular episode had ns reward, for Prince Ferdinand of 
Prussia witnessed it and latei invited Beethoven to sit at 
his left with the offending hostess on his right But one 
reason for his violent temperament, his moroseness, hu 
contentiousness was physical Beethoven was disease- 
prone He apparently fell prey to asthma, typhoid fever 
and smallpov as a boy, and was so far gone with some 
unidentified disease at the age of 17 that he said he “knew 
how to die ” A painful stomach ailment nev cr entirely left 
him, but that was nothmg compared to hts knowledge, 
when he was still in his 20s, that he was growing deaf. 
Nevertheless, he was quite capable of sweet thoughtful- 
ness— if not always of undctstanding— for those near him 
or for those rare souls he felt to be talented and honest. 

Although the young man brought a fabulous talent for 
improvisation (“It is ezsj to g« along with nobihty, so 
long as you have something to impress them with," he 
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S3td) and a bulky collection o£ compositions to Vienna, 
It was not until 1795 diat he published his Opus 1 His 
following was already considerable the pubhsher’s sub- 
scription list numbered 250 Id 1800 he organized a concert 
of music bj Ha} dn, Mozart and himself, but Vienna was 
more interested m opera, and to a man, the press ignored 
the wild young talent, Beethoven 
But this >oung talent was already ending his 'first 
penod,” with his fost symphony behind him and a second 
on the way It is time we looked at this matter of ‘ periods ” 
These rather arbitrary, but useful, divisions of Beethoven’s 
creative life were invented by a later biographer named 
William voQ Lenz, who noted that Beethoven said he 
was starting on a new path’ wiUi his third symphony 
(the Eroifa) Since there seemed to be a definite change 
to approach from then on. Von Lenz made it the begin 
nuig of the second period The first period, then, includes 
two symphonies, three piano concertos and the first ome 
piano sonatas, all wnrten m fairly submissive classical 
form, but with a brusque and daring style, the second 
contains symphonies three through eight, the opera Fi 
delta the last two concertos for piano and the one for 
Violin, fourteen sonatas, and three quartets, and is dc 
scribed as a period of vast and heroic proporuons, the third 
contains the five last quartets, five piano sonatas, tlie ninth 
symphony and the Missa Solcmms and has qualities of 
consummate artistry, deep introspection, tragedy and a 
strange blurring of the edges, as if all the music were part 
of a single vast composition At this time, say his more 
poeucal admirers, the iron had entered Beethoven’s soul 
Beethoven started work on his Eroica Symphony (No 3 
in E flat Op 55) almost immediately after finishing the 
second This is the work about which a weilth of legend 
has grown because Beethoven first dedicated the work to 
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Napoleon Bonaparte uhom he saw as a kind of super 
human fiqure riding through histor) Tlicn on hearing 
that Napoleon had made himself Emperor he erased the 
dedication and replaced it with the words “to the memory 
of a great man " as if the hero were already dead Thu 
inscription has been the sub|ect of much scholarship in 
eluding plenty of speculation about the second movement 
(the funeral march) and the apparcntlj significant fact 
that m the finale Beethoven uses a theme from his carher 
ballet, Prometheus 

The first movement itself is of superhuman proportions 
even by todays standards and certainly by standards of 
Hiydn and Mozart it qu te literally frightened its early 
I steners It begins with two crashing chords In good 
class cal tradition its first tune is less a melody than a state 
ment of the tonic triad played b> the cellos m a sweeping 
triple rhythm for nine of its ten notes At the final note 
It falls into an alien tone that seems to open out into a 
totally new universe It is that final note that is charac 
tcristiciUy Beethoven and the note that propels the move 
ment along The note is startling and ambiguous w ith a 
strong feeling of incompleteness and the ambiguity is in 
creased by the hesitant sounding syncopation of the high 
strings IS it really as secure as we first thought or is the 
movement in an ent rely d fferent key and indeed a d f 
ferent rhythm? Beethoven soon resolves the questions m 
a fairly rouune cadence m the ongmal key and rhythm 
but the seed is so v n one had better stay on the alert while 
1 stemng to this piece At one point during its first per 
broT^ d^' orchestra faced with such unique demands 


for the tihole 

throw d ^ttthovcD Immediately hegtiis to 

throw d feeot harmonic lights on his tdea to point out 
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tliat It 1 $ charged ith meaning (in case we missed it) , to 
surround it with wisps of secondary thoughts and chmac- 
tic modulations and to twist its triple rhythm until it 
sounds like double, until it finally emerges into the bridge 
passage’ This section consohdates the new key, but it 
contains several distinct new musical ideas, and from then 
on It is clear this is no ordinary sonata form movement. 
Nevertheless, the spirit and the harmomc progress are 
consistently within the sonata form scheme of things, but 
enormously complex and enriched Beethoven did not 
name this symphony the Eroica (his publishers probably 
did, scieral years after it svas finished), but he certainly 
knew he had hold of a heroic idea 
S« months after he finished the Erotca in 1805, Bee- 
thoven’s most important experience with the theater began 
—and would have ended, except for his fierce determina 
non— with a disastrous performance of his opera, Ftdclio 
The plot, of French origin, is about a political prisoner 
whose hfe is saved by the courage and cunning of ms wife. 
Beethoven filled the score with the warmth of his fcclmg 
for the subject and also with his fcchng for symphonic 
structure. 'This made the musical numbers too long for 
good dramauc effect and may have been one cause of the 
opera's failure. After that lugid>nous premiere, several of 
Beethoven’s knowing friends sat bun down, played the 
score again and again on the piano for seven hours, until 
he saw that it was musically top-heavy and agreed to make 
some cuts The following year, the new version also 
failed, Ftcleho was not a success until 1814, after further 
revisions It is sull rarely played in US opera houses, but 
us repeated failures, andBccdioven’s extreme fondness for 
It, had one happy result he wrote two more overtures, 
Leonora No 2 and Leonora No J The first took its form 
from the dramatic action ondlcd up to the thnllmg fanfiire 
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that climaxes the plot ihc scrond was more symphonic 

and less literal in structure 

The year 1803-6 was a tunc of great productivity for 
Beethoven In addition to such renowned piano sonatas as 
the Waliistetn and Appasnonata and the three handsome 
Rasottmovsl^y quartets. Op 59 he was at work on his 
fourth and fifth symphonies The fifth, is, of course, the 
familiar one with the rhythmic pattern that goes dot dot- 
dot-dash — a pattern which has often been described as 
fate knocking on the door and which became an Allied 
victory symbol (the rhythm is Morse code for the letter 
"V") during World War 11 It is a work of strikmg pro- 
file and surging power, a work which contrasts daring use 
of dissonance with unusually warm (for Beethoven) 
melody When it is all over, we sit back wth a feeling 
that, of course, it had to be that way 
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dimensions, complete m itself You may ask me where 
the ideas come from 1 cannot tdl you with any confidence^ 
for they come unbidden, direct or indirect I can almost 
feel them when I am walking in the open country or m a 
wood, inspired by the moods that a poet translates into 
words and that 1 translate into music They echo in my 
tars they ring out tcmpestuomly, until at last they stand 
before me in notes " 

Bccthoscn worked on lus smh symphony at the sime 
time as his fifth, and the two were first performed in the 
same concert. Two more contrasung symphonies by one 
man would be hard to find The sixth is the famous 
Pastoral n name that Beethoven appended to the concert 
master’s part with the subtitle “a rccolleeiion of country 
life (more an expression of feeling than a painting) " The 
first moscmenl is headed ’ Cheerful impressions on arriv- 
ing in the country , the second "By the brook” (near its 
ending arc woodwind figures labeled nigbungalc," 
“quail” and “cuckoo”), the thud “Peasants merry 
making”, the fourth “Tempest and storm , the fifi 
“Shepherds h)mn — thanksgismg after the storm ’ 

This music IS in a \cry real sense an expression of Bec- 
ihoscn’s love of ibc outdoors He went to the country at 
eser} opportunity, where he walked in the woods or 
through the fields, and it was there dial he w’as happiest. 
It would Ik a mistal c to tlunk of him as a dilettante na 
turc loser howeser, his exatemeot was the raw matcnal 
of cfcausc {>owcr rather than mere pleasure. “Oh God” 
he w rote in a notclxxik, “w hat splendorl In such a forest, 
on the hci..hts is peace — peace to sen c Him ” Tlic Pastoral 
S)mphoni IS undennblj program music, a forerunner of 
the tnne-poem which we will hear more about later on, 
lu us pocuc comenis do not lack formal desum, each 
moiemcnt i$ as ihoroughlj disapUncd as the fifth s>m 
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that climaxes the plot, the second was more symphonic 
and less literal m structure 

The year 1805-6 was a tune of great productivity for 
Beethoven In addition to such renowned piano sonatas as 
the Waldstein and Appasstonata and the three handsome 
Rasoitmovsl{y quartets, Op 59, he was at work on his 
fourth and &th symphonies Tlic fifth, is, of course, the 
familiar one with the rhythmic pattern that goes dot-dot^ 
dot dash — a pattern which has often been described as 
fate knocking on the door and which became an Allied 
victory symbol (the rhythm is Morse code for the letter 
V ) during World War II It is a work of striking pro- 
file and surging power, a work which contrasts daring use 
of dissonance with unusually svarm (for Beethoven) 
melody When it is all over, wc sit back with a fcchog 
that, of course, it had to be that way 

That Beethoven knew just what he was writing into his 
masterpieces is beyond question He did his preliminary 
^rk m sketchbooks, many of which have been savea 
^cy show that his compositions came to him first as 
basic structures with all the fundamental harmonies and 


counterpoint complete— often before he had even thought 
ot the t\incs The tunes themselves, even the most ingenu 
ous, tresh-sounding of them, are the products of a vast 
amount of patient honing and pohshing The lovely, 
imp] melody of the fifth s)rmphony s slow movement is 
a case m point When it first occurred to Beethoven, it 
was a trite, bouncy httlc thing As he put « through ver- 
s.on after version it became more and more refined 
n^t S margin of his 


Md g,o„ s upward, tmd I and hear the unage m all irj 
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dimensions, complete m itself . . . You may ask me here 
the ideas come from I cannot tell you with any confidence, 
for they come unbidden, direct or indirect. I can almost 
feel them uhen I am walkmg m the open country or m a 
wood, inspired by the moods that a poet translates into 
words and that I translate mto music They echo in my 
ears, they nng out tempestuously, until at last they stand 
before me m notes " 

Bcciho\cn worked on his sixth sjmphony at the same 
tune as his fifdi, and the t\so were first performed in the 
same concert. Two more contrasting symphonies by one 
man would be hard to find The sixth is the famous 
Pastoral, a name that Bccthosen appended to the concert 
master’s part with the subtitle “a recollection of country 
life (more an expression of feeling than a painnng) " The 
first moNcincnt is headed, “Cheerful impressions on arriv- 
ing in the country **, the second, “By the brook” (near its 
ending are woodwind figures labeled “nightingale," 
“quail,” and “cuckoo"); the third, “Peasants’ merry- 
making”; the fourth, “Tempest and storm", the fifdi 
"Shepherd’s hy mn — thankspving after the storm " 

This music IS m a scry real sense an expression of Bec- 
ihoscn’s lose of the outdoors He went to the country at 
every opportunity, where be walked in the woods or 
through the fields, and it was there that he was happiest. 
It vvould be a mistake to think, of him as a dilettante na- 
ture lov cr, how c\ er; his excitement was the raw matenal 
of ctcativt power raihcr than mere pleasure. “Oh, God," 
he wro»c in a notebook, “what splendor! In such a forest, 
on the heights is peace — peace to sen c Him " The Pastoral 
Symphony is undeniably program music, a forerunner of 
the tone poem winch we will hear more about later on, 
but us poetic contents do not lack formal design; each 
movement is as thoroughly disaplincd as the fifth sym- 
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phony, despite the loose, airy and untroubled mood 
In 1812, Beethoven completed his seventh and eighth 
symphonies the former is one of his most popular, the 
latter is unjustly regarded as lacking stature It was Wag 
ncr who called the seventh the apotheosis of the dance” 
—and one night actually danced it through while Liszt 
played it on the pianol — undoubtedly because of its 
extraordinary rhythmical insistence But it is more than a 
^orificd dance, for those imperious repetitions opened 
the door to new dramatic techniques of composition, mov 
ing music closer to a sense of human life and further froto 
mere elegant embroidery The sesenth was played at the 
same performance as Beethoven's all but forgotten, and 
unlamentcd Battle Symphony, svrmen to celebrate Well 
Jn^ons victory at Vmona, ^though the seventh sym 
phony s wlebrated slow movement was so well liked that 
It had to be repeated on that occasion, it was far outshone 
by the noisy battle piece 

*hat a second revision 
t e la succeeded a figure of international fame. He 
f. '^ 1 ? concert for his own benefit at which nvo empresses, 
e ing of Pmssia and numerous other royal personages 
His finanaal position was secure, no matter 
he might worry over it. and he enjoyed a profit 
5 A his publisher But he began to wnte 

rcac£d n,f fve, he had 

eieht nf tiiJ” his 135 opyj numbers including 

two Diann sy*”phonics twenty-eight of his thirty 

quartets all fivepiano 
die only cause deafness could hardly be 

since, he heard ih practiced composers before and 

play them ^ ^ had no need to 

bibuted to his me!an^° aflhcUon certainly con 

hoha Also, perversely, he took on 
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many soaal obligations, despite the fact that they always 
irntated him Most of his slowing down, though must be 
attributed to the fact that his music was simply harder to 
write, for he felt compelled to build mto it ever deepening 
qualities of human cxprcssioo 
The death of his brother Karl, m 1815, left the bachelor 
Beethoven wth the unpleasant task of carmg for his 
nephew, also named KarL He was a weak willed and 
thoughtless fellow who strenuously resisted his uncle’s 
compulsive carctakmg Beethoven disapproved of the boy’s 
mother and tried to keep him from her He fought law 
suits, kept in close touch with the boy’s school and tried to 
mspire I^rl with his own lofty ideals The only apparent 
result was that Karl tried to commit smcide m 1S26 This 
unhealthy relauooship has been the subject of speculation 
for decades, one current theory is that Beethoven’s obses> 
Sion was based on a homosexual attachment. 

After subjecting himself to a final fruitless bout with his 
car doctors, Beethoven gave up conducung and went into 
seclusion He quarreled with his servants, convinced that 
they cheated him, doubIe<ros$ed bis publishers and pa 
trons (he sold several composiuons, including the ninth 
symphony, twice) , mahgned the Viennese when they took 
a fancy to the gay operas of Rossini, and was even suspi 
aous of his noble fnends when they suspended his allow 
ance temporarily because of a currency collapse One of 
his admirers wrote a description that was apparently 
typical of Beethoven’s life in 1819 
“Toward the end of August I went to the master’s 
house at Modlmg It was four in the afternoon As soon as 
we went m, we heard that the wo maids had left that 
morning After midnight there had been a scene that had 
disturbed everyone m the bouse, apparently after waiting 
a long umc, both of them had ^len asleep, and the food 
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they had prepared had spoiled In one o£ the hvmg rooms, 
behind a locked door, we could hear the maestro norking 
on the fugue of the Credo [d^eMtssa Solemms\, scamp- 
ing singing and shouting We listened for a while to this 
appalling noise and were about to leave when the door 
opened and Beethoven stood before us with a wild expres- 
sion on his face- He caused us die greatest anxiety He 
looked as though he had been through a life and death 
struggle with the whole tribe of contrapuntists, his sworn 
enemies His first r«narks were confused, as though he 
were surprised and displeased at being overheard But 
soon he began to speak and said with remarkable calm 
ness ‘A nice businessl They have all run away and I 
haven’t eaten since yesterday noon!'" 

Creatively, Beetboveo spent the years ISIS-Z? almost 
entirely on his two cronning concert works, the Missa 
SolemmszoA the ninth symphony, although he turned out 
abo a senes of potboilers $u^ as settings of Scottish songs, 
overtures and the last of those remarkable little enigmas 
for piano he called Bagatelles Both of the big worli use 
a chorus m addition to full symphony orchestra as a means 
of obtainmg the broadest possible expression (Originally 
Beethoven did not plan to use voices m die last movement 
of his symphony— he actually sketched the theme for an 
other, purely instrumental finale) When he completed 
die movement that stands as the finale, it was an overpow 
ermg structure in length, volume and tension, but there 
have always been doubts about its artistic success For one 
thing Beethoven wasnevecquiteathQmewithdve.human 
voice and wrote the movement m a tessitura so near the 
top of the vocal range that it all but vanquishes its perform 
ers, both chorus and mio, and it rarely gets a capable per 
formance The text is SduUer’s “Ode to Joy,” which Bee 
thoven had long admired, and this paean to mankind 
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tiooal bonds of tonal laws, his followers had even less 
interest in maintaining key feeling This easily demon 
strable fact is not usually emphasized m history books, 
partly because they are written in support of academic 
harmony, which still considers tonality the foundation of 
music. Beethoven's first steps away from tonahty fore- 
shadow the development of the much mahgned atonahty 
and dissonance of 20th-century music. 

Beethoven probably wrote all his sonatas with the piano 
rather than the harpsichord in mind, but only one has the 
word, Hammerl(lavier (Beethoven’s own German word 
for the pianoforte), in its title the Op 106 in B flat, his 
longest and most demanding sonata, a work that some 
critics feel could not possibly be adequately performed by 
anybody under 40 years of agel Like the final sonatas, 
Ops 109, 110 and 111, it appears to have very little respect 
for the solid formal virtues of the traditional sonata. The 
divisions between its sections, for instance, are often ob- 
scure or disguised Its dimensions are outsized, and some 
say there is no piano capable of the thunder it requires lu 
entire finale is a fugue, either because no other form would 
suffice to balance the huge weight of carher movements, 
or because Beethoven wanted to prove he could write one. 
Despite the fugue’s monoihcraatic counterpoint, there is 
no diminishmg of surging, dramatic flow 

For all their otherworldly qualmes, suggested by atten 
uated trills and misty harmonic changes, the last sonatas 
are overshadowed by the string quartets of Beethoven’s 
final years He wrote all five during the years 1824 26, and 
these pieces are unique in Beethoven’s career for the fact 
that they bear strong sumlanties to each other, themati- 
cally and expressively It is as if his growing spirit had 
broken down the boundaries between one work and the 
next. 
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The principle of strong contrast or surprise, which had 
always been such a dynamic dung with Beethoven, and 
the flowing quahty that made his surpnscs so surprising, 
seem to fuse here, with changes of mood taking place m 
every bar, sometimes even two opposing ones happening 
simultaneously Form and content (those philosophic^ 
zombies of music appreaators) are finally brought to- 
gether, to the point where some call these works a senes 
of visions As late as the be^nning of this century, the 
* last quartets” were still being derided as the works of a 
deaf man who was also probably insane Although there 
arc wonders upon wonders to be found m these quartets, 
the most haunting are the first movements of the bcauti 
fulOp 127 and Op 131 The finale of Op 130 was so huge 
It became a separate quartet in itself called the Great 
Fugue (Grosra Fuga Op 133) In it Beethoven seems to 
have abandoned all his most efiecuve devices, there is 
hardly even a crescendo or a splash of contrast Here he 
starts off tvitb a burst of energy and sustains it for one 
seventh of the whole movement, followed by an equally 
uncontrasted pianissimo section of equal length Walter 
Riczler, whose BeexAoven is one of the finest books for 
the layman about music, wntes about the Great Fugue, 
This tumult IS a different kind from that of the finale 
of the seventh symphony, the music docs not storm for 
ward rather does it stamp about m wild ecstasy, like a 
sawgc as he performs some orgiastic dance.” 

Beethoven achieved a tremendous reputation with his 
music in his lifetime, and toward the end pilgrims begin 
to stop in for visits with the man who was venerated by 
the enure world of music TTiosc fortunate persons who 
were admitted were often treated with great kindness and 
respect Beethoven w as by then totally deaf But he talked 
with his visitors, and they jotted theu: exchange of words 
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in “comcrsation books," many of whicli were presened 
The master continued to enjoy drinking bouts \\ ith his 
favorite companions and ihc alcohol undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his death from arrhosis of the hver In his last 
years, he mclloucd enough to become mterested m other 
composers, he expressed unreserved admiration for Cher- 
ubim and praised Rossini’s opera The Berber of Setille. 
He examined Schuberts songs for hours and remarked 
that the young composer was “gifted svith the divine 
spark " 

In 1S26, il! and unhappy, he gave up h/e in the country, 
spent the whole summer m Vienna and then moved m 
with his brother and sister in bw, apparently swallowing 
his contempt for their narrow lives. But there were numer- 
ous quarrels, and at die end of November be departed, 
chilledand grippy For three months he was under medical 
care Two days before he died, his mind began to fail but 
he made a few memorable statements ' fiaudtte, anuct, 
comoedia ftmta esti (Applaud, friends, for the comedy is 
ovcrl) , and finally, when a ease of fine wine arrived from 
a publisher. What a pity, too laic " He died on March 
26, m, according to romantic legend, a raging snowstorm 
reinforced by thunder and lighmmg During one flash, 
Beethoven is said to have opened his eyes, raised a fist, 
and gazed upward with “a grave and threatening expres- 
sion ' When he fell back, he was dead Twenty thousand 
people attended his funeral, schools were closed, and eight 
conductors acted as pallbearers Despite these tokens of 
veneration, his possessions were thoughtlessly auctioned 
ofT, and a great many valuable objects of study were lost 
forever 
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Unuke classical composers, the romantics were fully 
consaous of their esthetic attitudes, they themselves used 
the word ‘ romantic ’ They called medieval troubadour 
ballads about heroic decd$-“romanccs”, their own imag 
inauons were filled with exotic places and distant times, 
which they re-created in deliciously vague phrases and 
evocative tunes Simultaneously, the romantics were cn 
gaged m a fierce revolution against what they considered 
^e artificial formabstn of classical music. In the process 
they softened the contours of music, relaxed its rhythms, 
lengthened its melodies and loosened its structure Their 
own music was tuneful rather than mouval, for it ongi 
nated m song, the finest compliment one could give a 
romantic composer or performer was to say his music 
“sang” 

The romantics felt they were reaching to say something 
that could not be put into words — they were out to ex 
press the inexpressible Nevertheless, what they so often 
succeeded in expressing was their own fcclmgs "Romanuc 
composers extemabzed their dreams, blew up thar send 
ments, shared their ecstasies, shouted their triumphs 

The historical explanation for all this lies buried in the 
great liberatioh of the common man that was taking place 
at the turn of the century The American and F rench Rev 
oluuons had recently taken place, and all of Europe was 
siimng with self realization The common man was be 
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coming aware of his mdividualiry, and he began to emu 
late such pleasures and conceits of the vanishing nobility 
as hstening to music No longer able to look up to those 
who had convinced him they bore better blood, the hour 
geois turned his admiration to those who had better 
talents 


Romantic music was directed toward the fullest possi 
blc expression of hterary ideas in musical form Each com 
poser along the way contributed what he could toward 
the ultimate fusion of nords and music. The first roman 
tic composer, chronologically, was Caxi. Muu\ vov Webes, 
who Mas a romanticist ahead of his time, we remember 
him best as a melodist of genius and a powerful, if prema 
ture, proponent of opera m German But it was Fmnz 
Schubert w ho sec romanticism on the right path, with his 
affinity fw German poetry which delved into ebivalric 
legends, ^ry tales folk songs, magic, superstition and 
fantastic heroism Schubert took the poetry and set it to 
music which evoked the mood and even the action of the 
words Hector Berlioz and Frakz Liszt ballooned the 
miCTOco^ic romantic song mto huge instrumental works, 
both with and without words Liszt’s programmatic w orks 
were mlled “symphonic poems,” Berlioz s were dramanc 
symphonies Richard Wacner finally synthesized words 
and music on the largest possible scale and called the form 
music drama.” 


^ romantic m spin^ but with more taste for 
e nrmn«s of classical form, were three other men of 
the period Robert Schumann wrote short piano pieces 
with desenpuve uilcs of a most subjective nature and 
Feux Mevdeusoiin had a suU stronger 
Jnmnt A givc namcs to his symphonies, 

foTOal balances and almost Mozaroan 
larity ot texture, his romanticism had led him to study 
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the past. So much later as to make him “postromantic” m 
the eyes of some scholars, came Johannes Brahms, who 
saw his chance to improve on Bccthoico’s concept of the 
symphony 

The I9th century was virtually a golden age for com- 
posers, at least so far as public acceptance and artistic free- 
dom was concerned If they were lucky, they could nse 
to world wide fame pracbcally overnight The romtnuc 
era, with all its emphasis on sclfe^rcssion, dcscloped two 
new musical heroes — the virtuoso pianist and the virtuoso 
conductor. 



THE CONDUCTOR 


We ha%x watched xnisic csow m the complexity of its 
forms, the subtlety of its colors and dynamic shadings, 
the r^inement of the instruments that produced it. It is 
time now to step aside for a few pages to take a look at 
that spectacular figure, the one man in the orchestra who 
plays no mstrumexit, the man who stands with his back 
to the audience waving a baron and gyrating in a veritable 
fury of motion, the conductor 
Conductors existed as long ago as the days of Greek 
choruses All the way up to the tune of Bee^oven these 
men and their counterparts kept their forces together by 
noisily stamping or rapping out the bcaL The medieval 
choral conductor commonly swatted it out unth a roll 
of parchment He could not be very precise about his beat 
until music developed bar lines, he probably contented 
himself with cueing entrances and indicatmg accents 
When mstruments were first combined mto ensembles, 
the clavier player was usually the conductor responsible 
also for filling m the harmony, as Bach himself did He 
^ve cues to his players widi a free hand, a nod of the 
head or a glance. He was commonly assisted by the first 
violmist, who stood by his side slashmg the air with his 
bow or jabbing it with the scroll-end of his fiddle to indi 
cate an entrance, or simply playing so loudly that the 
others could follow by listcmng to him 
The French composer, Lully, rapped on the floor with 
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a pole to establish his tempo and is supposed to have died 
from an abscess that resulted when he clubbed his foot 
by mistake. Hajdn, Mozart and, in his early years, Bee 
thoven all conducted from the keyboard, as did Stamitz, 
and his successor Chnsuan Cannabich, iviih the great 
Mannheim Orchestra But by the time he was an cstab- 
bshed composer, Bccthovca bad begun to conduct with a 
baton 

Ihc conductor’s baste purpose is to hold the orchestra 
together, to let every musiaan know the bcaL* The beats 
arc strong pulses of rhythm, ditided in basic groups of 
two, tlirce or four, and indicated by the conductor with 
a semaphore system that is simpler tlian it looks Be 
fore he starts a performance the conductor mil rap on 
hiS music stand, nait with baton poised until he has 
cverybodj’s aiienuon, then raise the baton in the prepara 
tory upbeat, in the tempo he intends to maimain At that 
moment, wind players inhale, string pbjers raise their 
bows to posmon, and pcrcussionisU lift their drumsucks 
in preparation for the downbeat, which follows smoothly 
and consistently Because the upbeat is already in proper 
tempo everybody knows exactly when the baton will 
rcadi Its nadir, and the orchestra starts playing together 

At the beginning of the sheet of music on ea^ player’s 
rack, there is a time signature and a description of the 
manner in which he is to plav The latter ts ordmanlv an 
Italian word such aiallegro (happilv), prerto (fast),pr« 
usstnto (fast as possible), andante (going), moderato 
(moderately), /enfo (slowly), largo (broadly), maerroro 
(mucstically), etc. The time signature is indicated by 
numbers, in the form of fraaions, written directly on the 
fivc-hne musical staff The upper figure indicates the num 
her of beats to be played within each measure. The lower 
number specifics the kind of note to be valued at one beat. 
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c g, 3/4 umc meaQS there wiU be three quarter notes, or 
thetr equivalent, in each measure 2/4 and 4/4 arc march 
rh)thms, 3/4 is waltz rhythm, 6/8, if it goes fast enough, 
IS divided into two strong beats of three subsidiary beats 
each, and is thus also a march rhythm with a bounong 
triple beat. 

The conductor’s baton-signak are divided in identical 
fashion, making the following basic patterns (heavy ar- 
row indicates downbeat) 



Composers of Beethoven’s day also began to place ex 
pressivc emphasis on the balance between separate kinds 
of mstruroents and explored the posstbihtics for subde 
gradauons m instrumental color Since the noise making 
potenual of brass, wood and strings is in a ratio of ap- 
proximately 4 2 1, It became the conductor’s task to de- 
cide where the composer intended to place the emphasis— 
and then see to it that each instrument played just loud 
enough This he learned to do with his left hand, while 
the baton bearing nght cootinucd to uck off the tempo 
His grab bag of left hand signals ranged from a simple 
finger to the bps m a shushing gesture or a palm-down 
cep for general quiet, to a clenched fist or a trembling 
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hnndful of notes for noi$\ intensity WTicn composers 
lyrpan to s'ritc such %a;tue but cxatabic s\ord$ as etpres- 
siio (most cxpmsivcij) over ihcir notes, conduaon 
learned to help out the perforraen by symbolically beat- 
ing their breasts, clutching at thar hearts or, more liter- 
al!), turning to the string players and simulating the n'ob- 
bting vs ruts of a fiddler s broad, emotional vibrato 
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the music by heart before he ever faces the orchestra, stud- 
ies It silently, hears it m his head, understands where and 
why Its various elements divide to form the larger struc- 
ture, sees how to make the divisions distinct without seem- 
ing to separate them and how to underline subtleties to 
increase the sense of musical coherence In rehearsal, he 
simply tells his men what he intends to do and how he 
wishes them to play their important passages; in effect, 
be lectures them on what this music means to him 

If he IS competent and hts manner is modest, the mu- 
sicians will give him what he asks for. But orchestras 
have always been touchy about taking orders from a non- 
playing fellow and regard a new conductor with every- 
thing &om mild suspiaon to open hosuhty until he proves 
himself If a young man tries to take ihejiodium by storm 
at his first rehearsal and seems to be blumng (“You, there, 
seventh viohn— that's a G sharp, not a G natural”), the 
musicians know how to take }um for a ride One of to- 
day’s famous orchestras has been known to play the whole 
first theme of Beethoven’s Eroica a half step too high, to 
test the conductor’s ear. When things get to such a point, 
the whole ensemble has become demoralized and plays as 
sloppily as it pleases One novice conductor, so the story 
goes, went through a tcmble ordeal, his confusion in- 
creasing with every cacophonic moment until, m the mid- 
dle of a pianissimo string passage, the bass drummer ssal- 
loped out a thundering note that was totally uncalled for 
“Now,” demanded the conductor, near tears, "who did 
that?” 

"Interpretauon” has become an ambiguous word in the 
annals of concert music, for it implies that the conductor 
is not reproducing the composer’s work but only a fac- 
simile, cither overrich, overlean or distorted to suit his 
own lemperamcnt. The job of interpretation, however, b 
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phony, Leopold SiokowsU wth the Philadelphia Sym 
phony Serge Kousseviizky, with the Boston Symphony 
The few modern attempts to estabhsh conductorless or 
chestras have required excessive rehearsal time The con 
ductor IS here to stay 
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link between Mozart s Magic Flute and the giant music 
dramas o£ Richard Wagner For all his importance as an 
operatic composer, Weber is beUer known today for one 
piece of concert music the grand Tvaltz called InPitation 
to the Dance 

It was mcvitable that something special should come 
from Weber His father was Mozart’s wife’s uncle, and 
fie himseli was Mozart's godthiid Already bis father 
had started two older sons on the path to music and hoped 
to make a profitable prodigy out of Carl Maria, like cousin 
Wolfgang He was a restless, even nomadic fellow, vain 
and ambitious, both musician and theatrical impresario, 
and his second wife, Carl’s mother, was a singing actress 
When Carl was less than a year old, ilie Weberschen 
Sehauspielergesellesehaft (family theatrical troupe) went 
on the road, and Carl pracucally grew up m the wmgs of 
German tlieaters 

’Ihc boy apparently had nather the talent nor tempera 
ment to become a prodigy While taking violin lessons 
from an older brother, be was told flatly “Musician you'll 
never be! ’ When he was six, his parents dcaded that 
music was not his greatest gift, after all, and set him to 
painting m oils and leariung to etch By the time he was 
eleven, the family had moved to Salzburg, and Carl was 
put m die choir school, studying with Michael Ha)dn, 
from whom he said he “learned little and that little 
with great effort.'’ The nest year the family was off again, 
this time to Munich, where he had teachers in both voice 
and composiuon — and almost gave up music entirely be- 
cause his father had come across one Aloys Senefelder, the 
inventor of lithography, and decided to go into that pro- 
fession Young Carl lithographed his own Six Variations, 
for piano. Op Z 

Fortunately, the impressionable youngster met up with 
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an opera impresario who had written a libretto — The 
Forest Maiden — was perfecdy willing to have the 14- 
year-old composer try setting it to music. It was performed 
at Freiburg without any successatall, and hotheaded Carl 
wrote angry letters to the local paper, lashing out at the 
critics ("barking like puppies’*) and blammg “low and 
premeditated cabals” for his poor performance Perhaps 
his anger was justified, but of course his protests did no 
good and ultimately father and son were obhged to leave 
town- 

The experience left no doubt m Weber’s mind that he 
must write operas. Back in Salzburg for a while, he wrote 
a comic opera, Veter Schmoll and His Neighbors, which 
old Michael Haydo said was “full of fire, great delicacy 
and appropriate feeling,” but w'hich was also a failure. 
Weber kept the music and reused fragments of it to the 
end of his life. Meanwhile he went to studying again, 
this time with the well-known Abb^ Vogler m Vienna 
and from him picked up a remarkable sense of orchestral 
color. He also developed an interest in folk music. It W'as 
■i yuciVoA for CDmpost.i, U'JAt 

as far as composing went. He occupied his time in carous- 
ing around town, for nobody enjoyed the high life better. 
Meanwhile, Vogler championed his brilliant pupil when- 
ever possible and finally obtained for him a job as con- 
ductor of the theater at Breslau. 

This position revealed hidden abilities in the young 
musician. From the beginning he was perfectly aware of 
the sound he wanted to hear from his orchestra and was 
not afraid of browbeating the musicians to get it. He held 
unprecedented nuiubcrs of rehearsals, both with the full 
orchestra and with separate groups of strings, woodwinds, 
brass. He soon proved that he was a remarkable opera 
conductor, but his drastic methods, especially coming 
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from an 18-year-old plus his highbrow choice of pro- 
grams — s favorite opera was Don Giovanni — turned 
Breslau opera lovers against hun and he abandoned his 
posiuon after two seasons I only vaguely knew what I 
wanted he explained later and knew scarcely at all 
what I had to do The result was a desultory few years 
as private secretary to a nobleman dunng which he lived 
in luxury Eventually he quarreled with lus king and later 
was accused of a theft apparently committed by his 
father He was jatled and then exiled This brought him 
to his senses From now on he said “I shall hvc for my 
music " 

Back with Vogler now m Darmstadt Weber another 
composer named Jacob Meyerbeer and the Abbe s other 
pupils formed a soaecy to promote their art Included m 
Weber s credo as in that of any genuine creative mind, 
was the conviction that art has no fatherland we 
ought to value whatever is beautiful no matter what 
climate or what region produced it” That year (1810) 
saw the production of another Weber opera Silvana 
with his nitufc wife Caroline Brandr in the leading role. 
It was a failure Weber complained that a well publiazed 
balloon ascension took place the same day and even the 
singers cut short their anas to go and watch 

That year he turned out a loIIy one act stngspiel ABii 
Hassan based on a story from The Arabian Nightr More 
significant was a mclodramauc cantata Der Erste Ton 
(The First Note) about the creauon of the world. Its 
importance to the development of music was ns use of 
Icitmoufs Tlie leitmotif (htcrally leading mouve) is a 
musical theme used to symbolize a nonmusical idea In 
addition to reminding hsteners of the idea the leitmotif 
establishes a mechanical means of thematic unity It 
reached its most advanced state m the hands of Wagner, 
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wto managed, m many cases, to weave it into the musical 
lexiutc so deftly that it seemed to belong Der Erste Ton 
was one of Weber’s first big successes 

During that time, Weber’s musical society invented a 
new game, which thej called melody hunung” The 
point w as to choose a popubr song or folk tune and con- 
vert It into a “master melody,** suitable for use in a con- 
cert piece This kind of toying w ith music had its use- 
fulness — Invitation to the Dance and Oberon arc both 
supposed to contain samples of converted folk tunes — but 
Weber during this period was simply marking time. He 
had no permanent position and, at the age of 24, still no 
libretto to work on ‘lam u ailing in anguish for a good 
libretto,” he wrote I do not feel right when I have no 
opera m hand ” He did manage to meet one of the out- 
standing danneusts of the day, a man named Hemnch 
Barraann, whose playing inspired him to compose two 
brilliant concertos, a concertino, a set of variations, a 
duo-concertante and a quintet with strings for the clan- 
net — that then rare woodw md. 

Finally, m 1S13, he settled one half of bis problem by 
becoming opera director of the aty of Prague. His rest 
less nature was hardly overjoyed at the prospect of sitting 
m one place but, he joked, ‘ It is worth something to be 
ruling lord of the opera I almost bchevc I can have 
people hanged and broken on the wheel, which suits my 
bloodthirsty disposition perfectly ” He had his hands full 
for he had to revise the company from top to bottom and 
probably wished he coitlJ do violence at times “The or- 
chestra . IS m complete rebclhon,” he w rote. ‘ I hav e to 
draw up contracts, straighten out the disorganized h- 
brary .“'draw up a catalogue correct scores . . pre 
pare scenarios of die operas . . describe scenes to painters 
and costumes to designers ... I get up at six . . and am 
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often at work unit) niidni>.hL " The rebellious opera 
company bowed to what Weber called Ins “iron scepter,” 
and he put on no less than eighteen difTcrcnt operas m 
his first SIX months, with a performance every other day. 
When he feared that one of his prcxluctions would fail 
with the Prague public, he invented a pracucc that sur- 
vives toeby he tried to presell the public by mserling 
/atorabic .advance notices m the newspaper. 

In spite of his heavy schedule, he also managed to com- 
pose \oluminousIy, particularly dunng his vacations. 
When news of the Battle of Waterloo reached him, be 
composed a battle cantata, Kampf and neg, which was 
considerably more popular than Beethoven’s Battle Sym- 
phony on the same generic subject During the next two 
years he also found ame to carry on several romantic 
intrigues, one of which culminated bter in his marriage to 
Caroline But his health was sufleriog, and be went more 
and more frequently to the mineral baths. 

By 1817, Weber's reputation had spread, and he received 
an invitation to become operatic director in Dresden It 
was a challenge — Dresden was a stronghold of Italian 
opera and, as leader of the opposiuon company, Weber 
would not even have the court's sympathy in his crusade 
for German opera — but it was too flattering an invitation 
to decline He greeted the company with a lecture about 
“implicit obedience” and warned of his own “pitiless 
seventy " Despite the well-established success of the rival 
Italian opera, Weber forbade his singers to indulge in 
their favorite hbcrtics of the Italian style — those gaudy 
cadenzas interpolated by stars whenever they felt like 
showing off In the pit, be conducted w ith a baton, indi- 
caung that he would accept no nonsense. He rearranged 
the seating of the opera ordiestra, moving the winds to 
one side and the stnngs to the other, leaving the orchestra 
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m a state of shocked indignation and the listeners in the 
ro) al box (on the windy side) complaining they could not 
hear the strings 

Tliat year Weber finally found an opera text that satis^ 
fied him Called Der Frctschiitz it had everything a pact 
with the devil a scene in a vi olPs glen where sei cn magic 
bullets iiere cast, to the accompaniment of demoniacal 
noise, and a scene in which a maidens life is saved by 
her apparentlv armorplatcd bridal nreath Weber gaie 
the tale some fine dramatic music, notable for ns soanng 
melodics but even more for its ordiestration This was 
unlike anything ever heard before the strings were dar 
ingly divided ind subdivided their notes were sometimes 
separated by airy distances sometimes they were muted, 
sometimes they shuddered in low tremolos while the 
clarinets sang forebodingly in woodv low registers some 
limes they swept up and down the entire gamur in the 
kind of passage work favored 130 vears liter bv such super 
expressive orchestras as Andre Kostelanctz's In other 
words the score abounded in what Weber himself de 
scribed as exaggerations” for cfTcct— extremes of expres- 
sion dial were midc to order for melodrama But most 
important of all it was written with an unerring <;cnse of 
balance the music and ihe drama were equally important 
and supported eich other throughout It marked the be 
ginnin" of the age when music tried to represent speafic 
states of mind — and even actions 

Tretschuts wus first performed m Berlin to immediate 
and enormous acclaim Practicallv overnight Weber be 
came the most popular composer in German) Critics tin 
dcrstandably reluaint to expose themselves too soon ad 
muted that something new ind radical had happened but 
felt obliged to agree with one cntic who said that out of 
a small nothing Weber had created a colossal nothing 
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In 1*^1*^ Wibcr completed Initiation to the Dance This 
s%a$ a simple concert waltz for piano solo Except for the 
implications « f the lulc, Weber indicated no stor) Ncier* 
lliclc« it w as soon agreed that the music depicted a sane 
in a ga) ballroom, w here a young man approaches and rC' 
quests a dance from a pretty young lady She tremblingly 
accepts, and c\cr)body starts to dance, gendy, Uien more 
and more warmly up to the whirling climax Finally the 
couple pan as gracefully as the> have met, and the music 
ends Tile piece brims with bnihant runs and flashy bra 
\iira pissagcs, as well as pretty melodies It immediately 
became a suacssful conari work as well as favorite with 
joung piano students, and so u has remained eser since. 

Weber WM commissioned to compose another opera, 
this lime a great tragedy, to be premiered m Vienna for 
the 1822 23 season Faced with the old question, w here to 
find a libretto, Weber turned in desperation to one Hel 
mini son Cliezy, the sime misguided poetess who was 
Schubert’s undoing as librctust for his Rosamunife The 
result was Vur^anthe a thoroughly confused and illogical 
medics al talc The music is lovely — the overture is one of 
the icwcls of die symphonic repertoire — but it was too 
highl) flavored for the Viennese, and the premiere was a 
failure Schubert called the work “utterly unmusical” and 
said, ‘when (Weber] does contrive to snare a scrap of 
melody, he is sure to crush it to death, hke a mouse in a 
trap, w ith his ovcnvhclming orchestration " Beethoven, 
who had been impressed with the Fretschilts score ( ‘dev- 
ihsh queer stuff,” he called it), tried to console Weber 
with the opinion that German authors did not know how 
to write good opera plots The historical ludgment is that 
Euryanthe is unstageabic but that it is a shining landmark 
as the first German opera sena Its failure left Weber lit- 
erally half sick and thoroughly discouraged, and u was a 
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)car and a half before be regained enthusiasm for compo- 
sition 

Dunng that umc he rereiied offers of commissions for 
new operas from scseral pbces and finally aCTCcd to com- 
pose O^eron for London's Co\eni Garden opera. His nc\7 
libretto w as again incredible and confused b^ond all pos- 
sibility of order, but it was possible to do it as a sir^tfriel 
in the manner of a Broadway musical comedy Weber’s 
spirits were improscd by an uncrpcctcdlv successful per- 
formance of Euryanlhe in Berlin, but his dfKtors had 
warned that he could hope to li\e six scars only if he 
spent a sear in complete rest He and Caroline now had 
two small sons, and he was worried about the condition 
of his family finances, a nesv success seemed the only 
solution. He studied his English, packed up ht$ libretto 
and sketches, and to rebruary, 1526, left his family and 
headed for London 
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let ine sleep," and barred his door He died in his sleep, 
from an ulcer m his throat and tuberculosis His body 
was buried in a London vault to the accompaniment of 
Mozart’s Requiem and was later removed to the CathoLc 
cemetery in Dresden One of the speakers at his grave 
was the man who was to inherit his mantle as Germany’s 
greatest opera composer, Richard Wagner. 



THE SONG IS BORN 


SCHUBERT 

Tire IMPULSE that led Weber to wnit ^ocal music was 
csen more strongly felt bj a group of joungcr men Un 
like Weber, they verbalized their theories They were ro* 
manbetsts, and the) knew jt. Musically, their art took 
the form of a species of song soog that nas less artificial 
than the operauc ana but more sophisticated than the folk 
song This song is so mdisidual that it has retained its Gtr* 
man name to distinguish it from any other kind It is 
called lied” in the singular, ‘ licder’ in the plunl lu in- 
fluence was immediately felt and eicntually it became re 
sponsible for the whole romantic ideal of “smgmg mel 
txlv” that was to affca the piano and the orchestra as well 
as to establish the style for the human \otcc that is still 
considered “natural " 

The first master of the bed w as Fmn'z Peter Sc hub ert , 
who was bom in Vienna on January 31, 1797 the onl\ one 
of all the famous Viennese master composers who wtis a 
true name of that at\ He died a short 31 years later, 
poiertv stricken, barely recognized for his sublime g’ft 
of melody He left an astonishing solumc of Ivncal music, 
including ten $y mphonies (the great C major, No 9, ranks 
inih Beeihoiens Eroica and the two-moicment, mis- 
named Ur/inwAcd Ko IS as great) 16 string quan''is, 
22 piano sonatas and 600-odd Iiedcr His greatest contnbu- 
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tion to the development of music was the evocative stjle 

of his sonj,s 

Franz was the twelfth child in a midcnc-class family 
His father, as a schoolteacher, was required to teach 
music, and by the ume Franz was seven, his father recog- 
nized his generous talent and sent him to a professional 
teacher When Franz was eleven he won a scholarship 
at the Imperial and Royal Seminary, known as ‘ the Kon 
Viet,” to become a choirboy Student life at the Konvict 
w as no picnic, but it vv as considerably belter than Hay dii*s 
life at St Stephen’s Cathedral, and curly haired, snub- 
nosed Franz learned fast For an hour or two every day 
he played in the student orchestra — usually reading an 
overture and a symphony by Haydn or Mozart His piano 
teacher hsiencd to his expressive playing and said, ‘This 
one has learned it from God ** 

Young Franz began to compose regularly and volumi 
nously His councerpomt teacher was Antonio Salieri, the 
man Mozart unjustly suspected was trying to poison him 
Salicn was a champion of Italian opera and infused m 
the teen age Franz both a burning determination to write 
opera (partly in the bebef that it was the only way to 
success) and a temporary antipathy to Dccihoven 

When he was 15, Schubert’s voice broke, thus ending 
his usefulness as a choir singer, but he was given a sclioi 
arship for further study, w hich he pieced out w ith contri 
butions from one of his brothers That year he completed 
his first sv mphony started an opera patterned after Mo- 
zart’s Magic Flute wrote stnng quartets for performance 
by his family at home amoreambitious quartet (he wrote 
one movement in four and a half hours or about as fasi 
as he could copy), a Mass and a number of songs 

In the fall of 1814, Franz Schubert reluctantly became 
an assistant master m lus father’s school with the com 
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fortmg knowledge thant would keep him out of the draft. 
That same fall he dashed out a song to a poem by Goethe*. 
Gretchen am Sptnnrade {Greteben at the Sptnmng 
Wheel) It was not his first fine song, but ns musical con- 
tent so magically complemented ns poetic that it has 
come to be considered the first true hed. 

Song was notbtng new to bsgb born musiC lovers at the 
turn of the 18th century Europeans had a tradition of 
folk song that went back to the troubadours and minne- 
singers of tbe Middle Ages, and probably svent back to 
the beginnings of music it^f Also they had tunes to 
hum from popular operas — at first Italian, then Mozar- 
tian— and from the bght smgspteh But such song was a 
comparatively stiff and forr^ thjng; it took Schubert’s 
hed to soften ns contoui? 

Schubert’s inspiration was provided by the romandc 
verses of such poets as Fncdnch Schiller (whose ' Ode 
to Joy” was used by Beethoven m his ninth s>mphony), 
Goethe and a spate of lesser poets, many of whose words 
survive mostly because he set them to music, Tlic kind 
of verses he liked best were mclung, ecstatic descriptions 
of pastoral scenes and of rapturous romance For example, 
from Scluller’s Lattra and Clavier "Rapturous hvrmonics 
swarm m ecstauc profusion from the stnngs like nevr- 
born seraphim from their heavenly regions The mclndv’s 
magic power streams forth as suns, loosed from the gnnt 
arm of Chaos and aroused by the storm of crcntioo, 
emexce, blazinp. from the ninliL** Or from 
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followed the text as closely as he possibly could, setting 
each line with its own music, depending on the unity of 
mood, style and the interest of the words to make the 
song a coherent whole, the German word for this is 
duTchkpmponxert which meant through-composed ’ (3) 
He combmed the tivo, most often by repeating his verse 
of music for two or more stanzas and then subsututmg 
entirely new music for the final hncs to lend emphasis and 
surprise. 

Nobody has been able to deade which of the three 
methods is most effective It ts hardly a burning issue now, 
but the argument ran hotly in Schubert s day Schubert 
himscU favored the freer, through-composed style, and 
sometimes made it so free as to begin a song in one key 
and end in another, because it seemed to him that was the 
best way to reveal the words' inner meanings Goethe pre 
ferred to let the singer develop the expression by ebang 
mg his mflectioQs Whatever the method, Schubert filled 
his songs with intense lynasm, which he set off by flow 
ing patterns of harmonic change Today the turns of 
phrase and harmonic devices he invented have become 
clich6s through other composers’ misuse of them Never- 
theless, m Schubert they can still sound fresh 

Schuberts vocal hnc, hke his piano accompaniments, 
was designed with utmost care and insight to reflect, am 
plify and spiritualirc the expression of the words 

Within each verse, Schubm followed the general pat- 
tern familiar in the popular songs of the 1930 s although 
his inienuons were more senous, as a rule Basically, this 
was the old tripartite song form that found its way into 
everything from a dance on the village green to Beclho- 
Tcn’s sjmphonics In such a song, the first melodic phrase 
IS repeated, the second provides contrast, and the first re 
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turns as a conclusion His Avc Mana is a free treatment of 
this form 

The jear Schubert composed Gretchen at the Spinning 
Wheel he also wrote music for three stage w orks of widely 
varying mood No matter uhat the mood, their scores 
tended to ramble, it was soon clear, to everybody but 
Schubert himself, that the lyric stage was not his field In 
1815, he Wrote his second and third symphonies, a piano 
sonata and * hurled down on paper,” as he put it, one of 
his most famous songs, the dramatic and foreboding ter- 
ror tale, Der Erlkpnig, pubhshed as Op 1 several years 
later 

By this tune, Schubert was a stocky young man of 18, 
With glasses covering his nearsighted and genial eyes, 
who loathed dressing up for social gatherings A fnend 
wrote that Franz hated as much as Beethoven to “bow 
and scrape” But where Beethoven mumidated his “bet- 
ters, ’ shy Schubert simply avoided them— and with them, 
the chance for financial security Instead of influential 
noblemen Schubert surrounded himself with a crowd of 
young Bohemians, poets and dilettantes They provided 
the composer with some fine tavern companionship, ex- 
cellent musical evenings and plenty of verses for setting 
to music, but with none of the prestige or money that he 
so often needed 

In 1816, he quit his teachmc post in favor of the life of 
a Bohemian and, in effect, closed the door on respectability 
His onlv predictable income was from bis publishers, and 
it was small not one of lus large-scale, senous works wtis 
published before the year of his death The publisher 
Brcitkopf & Hand returned his Erl{dnig by mistake to 
an older composer named Schubert, and the man wis 
funous that his name should be dishonored by such trash 
Aside from two volumes of songs, subsidized by his 
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friends, nearly every compositton Schubert sent to a 
publisher resulted in rqecuon or underpayment He made 
a few token applications for musical positions, but it is 
clear that he was happiest when he was free of such en- 
tanglements With the exception of a few more months as 
a teacher in a noble household, he spent the rest of his life 
Uvmg off his poetic friends, bedding down uherever he 
was made welcome. He had sixteen different lodgings in 
the next eleven years 

Poets were not the only men who ralhed around the 
Schubert talent There was also, for instance, a famous 
and imposing tenor, Johann Michael Vogel, who was in 
duced to spend an evening going over Schubert’s songs 
The singer was 30 years older tnan the composer, head 
and sho^ders taller, and owner of a tenor’s temperament 
He remained frighteningly aloof for a while, but Schu 
bert’s melting melodies soon won him o\ er From then on, 
he sang them whenever he made an appearance “You are 
too little an actor,” he told Schubert, and not enough of 
a charlatan" Schubert’s productivity blossomed under 
such treatment In his 20th year, be reached the halfway 
mark m his 600 songs — it was the time of such mas- 
terpieces as Death and the Maiden, To Mune and The 
Trout 

By that time Schubert had learned something about 
his creative processes and tried to explain them to a 
friend “Reading fa good poem] makes something hap- 
pen to me at once,” he said * The melodies flow from me 
so that it IS a real pleasure When I read a bad poem, 
nothing goes right I plague myself with it, and nothing 
but dry stuff comes out" He was accustomed to writing 
as many as eight or nme songs a day They came out like 
snapshots citlier they caught the spirit, the inner expres- 
sion of the poem, or they did not He rarely tried to re- 
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uork a song, but he sometimes murnecl to n poem and 
tried It again in later )ears As might be expected, he 
complctel) forgot that he had written some of tlicm and 
once actually praised a song completely unaware that it 
was his own He usually worked from 6am until about 
1 pjn, or joined his cronies nt one of Vienna’s caf« (the 
* Hungattarv Ctqwu," Che ‘ Black Cat,” the “Gicca Aw 
chor”), or walked the parks, attended a show or a concert, 
or went to musical gatherings that became known as 
“Schubertnds ’ Ever so gradual!), his music penctnted 
Viennese socict) Erl^onig became such a bit that it was 
the source of popular numbers the Erl^onig Galop and 
Erl^ontg Wahses He dedicated a set of variations to 
nccthovcn (‘from bis worshiper and admirer"), 'vfio 
phjed them often, and he wrote music to two plivs which 
were actuall) produced One ran for six performances 
but the other, Rosamundc failed after two 
In October, 1822, he began his B minor sjmphon), later 
called die Vnfimthed, which was destined to liccome one 
of the worlds most famous compositions This was his 
eighth s\mphon> in order of composition No 7 was the 
C major. No 9 was the lost, or at least mislaid Castem 
(1825), and the tenth wns the great C major The last is 
ordinarily listed as either No 7 or No 9 or both th* con* 
fusion arising from the fan that publication was ddased 
Schubert asas cnnsciousl) trsing for concentration of 
form when he bc^n his Unftruhed Sjmphon), and be 
succccslcd admirably He a\rote two moacments l>oth of 
them growing out of emotional, songlikc subjects, both 
of them nearl) perfect He sketched a minuet as far as the 
trio, and e\cn orchestrated i feat bars, but it aaas soon 
clear to him that the makings of the third mnaement 
could not match the poaaer and tension of th- first two. 
He gave the score to a fnend mgratitud* for a fa\ or, and 
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the fnend kept it for himself It received its first perform 

ance 40 years later 

Schubert was headed for even worse luck In 1823 he 
came down with a senous disease which biographers 
agree was syphJis and which was pracucally incurable 
in those days Schubert s love life is poorly documented 
except for a teen age infatuation with a pretty soprano 
which apparently haunted him most of his hfe Othermse, 
he seems to have found his loves where he could, often 
after a bout of drinkmg with his friends At any rate, 
his disease left him with a rash and forced him to shave 
his head and wear a wig for a while, he also suffered sc 
vere headaches and (perhaps unrelated) cxcruaating 
pains in his left arm He avoided company and wrote 
piteous letters to his friends I doubt if 1 shall ever be 
entirely well again and “I feel myself to be the most 
unhappy, unfortunate creature m the world Every 
night, when I go to sleep I hope I will not wake agam, 
and every morning remmds me only of yesterday s un 
happiness ” 

Nevertheless he continued to compose He wrote one 
of his most famous song cycles DieSchoneMullenn (The 
Fair Maid of the Mill) consisting of ’^0 songs on a set of 
poems said to be taken from the posthumous papers of a 
travelmg horn player The song cycle had been invented 
or at least introduced by Beethoven seven years before tn 
h s An die Ferne Gehebte (To the Distant Beloved) as an 
attempt to link short movements together — by subject mat 
ter or by musical devices — to make a more impressive 
whole Such songs can be sung separately of course but 
heard in sequence, they become not only a coherent senes 
of scenes but an emotional and musical entity For Schu 
Wrt they represented a form of opera— but a distilled 
form that might be understood as the emotional high 
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lights o£ a story — almost Iihc anas taken out of context. 
Schubert wrote two other song cycles, Die Winterreise 
(Winters Journey) and Schwanengesans (Sii'an Song) 

In the next j cars, until he completed his Winterreise 
cycle, Schubert was more an instrumental than \ocal 
composcr—he wrote piano sonatas, three major stnng 
quartets and the ‘lost’ symphony The great C major 
symphony is the climax of his last years This is the work 
tliat Robert Schumann discmcred m Schubert’s brother’s 
house after the composer had died and which he said half* 
seriously was of ‘ heavenly length " The work is indeed 
enormous, starting out with ringing trombone calls and 
extending just about as far as repetition could make it go 
It IS a work of ardent songfuincss and powerful rhythmic 
Miahty, truly a symphony m shape and scope— -and one 
of the bst to claim the name rightfulK Its outlines are 
actually simple, tliere are few daring modulations to div 
tant keys, not a trace of the brilliant virtuosity that might 
have pleased eas)going Viennese, and little direct rela* 
uon to folk music It is. m fact, as classical as it is rnmaniie. 

Early in 1828 Schubert $ friends persuaded him to give 
an all-Schubcrt concert to raise money and also to improse 
his prestige with publishers and the public The Austrian 
riiilharmonic Soaeiy loaned him its hall on the first anni 
versary of Ikethos cn * death and tt w as filled to standing 
room Tlic program coniamed songs (sung by Vogel), a 
vocal ottet, a string quartet movement, and a piano trio 
(his first to be published. Op 100) TTic composer had 
many curtain calls. It would have been perfect except 
for the fact that the fvbled violin virtuoso Paganini gave 
a concert about the same time, and none of the papers 
found space for Schubert. 

Also, apparently, lus fmmeet were not much improved 
by tins event. 11c could not even scratch up coacli fare to 
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Budapest to give a concert His health, too, kept him se- 
cluded in Vienna "There is really nothing wrong with 
me,” he wrote. "Only I am so weak I feel I am going to 
fall through the bed ” By autumn, he was confined to his 
room, where he heard a private performance of a Bee- 
thoven quartet and got so excited his friends feared for 
his hfc Shortly afterward he developed typhus, became 
dehnous, singing almost continuously, and had to be 
held in bed by force He died November 19, 1828, aged 31, 
leaving nothing but clothes and what his brother called 
"some old music ” The Viennese buried him close to Bee- 
thoven and later erected a monument that cost many times 
his Lie earnings 



MUSICIAN AND JOURNALIST 


SCHUMANN 


Robert ScHUktANN was bora m the town of Zwickau, 
Saxony, on June 18, 1810 He was the son of a book pub- 
lisher, bookseller and soractimc novelist— a man who pros- 
pered at the trade of selling proiotjpcs of today s paper- 
back repnnts He planned an lotelleaual life for his son 
Robert. At se^cn the boy started taking lessons in har- 
mony and counterpoint from an organist. He was already 
composing, and local people claimed even then that he had 
a special gift for patnung feelings m tone. But composing 
tvas of minor interest to young Robert, who preferred the 
::arcer of piano virtuoso or journalist. Perhaps as a result, 
tvhen he id turn to a composer’s career, he attacked each 
musical form with sclf-consaous method one year for 
longs and another for symphonies, before turning to 
chamber music His mother was as proud of him and as in- 
dulgent as his father, but when his father died, she op- 
posed an artistic career and sent Robert off to the univer- 
sity m Lcipsug to study law 
Young Robert found Lapzig full of “everlasting noise 
ind racket” and “cold junsprudcncc” that crushed him 
(vith Its “icy-cold definitions ” Reading benveen the lines 
Df his moody letters home (usually asking for money) « e 
an be pretty sure Robert wasted little tune on law In- 
stead he mai friends with local musiaans, who encour- 
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aged him to write songs and to study the piano scnomly 
His piano teacher was one Fncdnch Wicck a man who 
cultivated both an irascible manner and a sensitise kcj 
board toudi — and whose daugliter Clara at ilic aijc of 
nine was not only pretty but a talented pianist Within a 
few years, Schumann was trying to decide which to pursue 
more ardently, his career or his teacher s daughter W icch 
showed Schumann the value of pure, prease, equal, clar, 
rhythmical, and finally elegant playing 

The neat year Schumann was at Heidelberg, ostensibly 
to sit at the feet of legal luminaries, but actually to prac- 
tice two hours a day on the piano, to give a concert md 
indulge in a giddy soaal whirl He wrote immodest!) 
to Wieck Uiat he was “modwtly aware of fhis] supen 
only over all the Heidelberg pianists" He finally cimc 
to grips wnth the quwtion of his future and wrote Ins 
mother a pleading letter “ believe me, if I ever achieved 
anything in the world it was in music. Jurisprudence 
so firwTW me fhar no flonvr of my rm^gmaftoff tvif? ever 
hope for spnngume Now 1 stand at the crossroads, 
and am startled at the quesuon — whither? My genias 
directs me to art " 

We may question whether Schumann knew what he 
did wane He was too well favnrnl intellectually and 
finanaally, for his own good he left debts everywhere 
knowang that bis mother wxiuld pay them But clearly l! e 
musical world was more to his taste than tlic luridical 
and his poor mndicr bcslcvilcil liy Wicck as well as by 
Robert gavel cr reluctant permits on for a mus ca! career 
As soon as he found a musical life w ithm his grasp Schu 
tnann lost some of h s determination “I am lounging 
around " he w rote "It is the bane of all Inely young sou’s 
that they si,oviI 1 1 kc lobe a great many things all at once 
and Uius s\-ork becomes morecompliatcd ” He did work 
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at the piano, but during the course of experimenting with 
a gadget for mechanically strengthening the always weak 
fourth finger, he crippled his own, and thus scuttled his 
hopes for a virtuoso’s career. 

When he was 23, Schumann turned his bubbling en- 
ergy toward a peripheral project, the Netie 
jur (New Mustc Magazine). For him, it was a 

diversion, but its efforts to establish svidcr understanding 
of new music were important. Its editors were Schu- 
' mann’s friends, and most of them were musicians rather 
than amateur critics. This was a bold innovation, for most 
musical journalists, then as well as now, were nonmu- 
sidans. "We shall block up the worn-out ways,” he wrote 
proudly, and he proceed^ to do pretty much what he 
claimed. 

i The Neue Zeilsekrifft began wih the announced pur- 
pose of honoring the poetry and significance of music, of 
supporting new music when It was valuable and fear- 
lessly condemning it when it was bad It pubbshed opin- 
ions that have become, whether or not because of Schu- 
mann’s influence, the prevailing ones to this day. In order 
to present his arguments more easily, Schumann invented 
a small cast of characters which he called the “Davidiie 
sodetj' of anti-Philistines": Florcstan, impulsive, passion- 
ate and humorous; Eusebius, dreamy and reflective; and 
Master Haro, the reasoning, philosophical arbitrator be- 
tween the two. One of the most famous paragraphs he ever 
Wrote is the following: “Eusebius entered . . . svith tlie 
words ‘Hats off, gentlemen — a genius!’ . . . laid down a 
' piece of music. ... I thought I recognized Mozart . . . 
wound through a hundred ^ords. . . . Florestan suggested 
that the variations might have been written by Beethoven 
or Schubert, had cither of these men been a piano virtu- 
; oso. . . . How surprised he was when he read *La Ci darent 
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la mono. Vane pour le ptnoforte par Fredene Chopin 

Oetitnre 2 1 

Sch umann reverfcd Bach, who, he said, seemed to grow 
more profound the ofteocr he heard him and Beethoven 
in his hstenmg, he said, he often found "beauty without 
truth,” and m Beethoven, * (though seldom) truth with 
out beauty” The third member of his hoi) trinity "as 
Schubert. When Schumann \isited the deceased com 
poser’s brother he discovered manuscripts gathenng dust 
on the shelves One of them was the great C major sym 
phony, of which he wrote “This symphony leads us into 
a region which we never before explored over the 
whole is thrown that glow of romanUcism that accom 
panies Franz Schuben cverywheic. Except for some 
of Beethoven s works, I have never observed such a 
striking and decepnve resemblance to the voice. ” 

Schumann’s opinions were unfettered by tradition He 
objected to certain old fogies who lumped schools” to- 
gether, thus “throwing suspicion on the efforts of every 
joung composer, simply because there are weak and 
objectionable points m the German French school, as in 
Berlioz, Liszt, etc.’ Late m life, he still found stimulus 
m the discovery of j oung composers and put his powerful 
stamp of approval on them There must mcvitably ap- 
pear a musician who can give ideal expression to his 
times Such a musician has appeared a young man 
over whose cradle Graces and heroes have stood watch. 
His name is Johannes Brahms” 

Here are some quotauons that show Schumann as a 
penetrating aphonst — and reveal something of his musi- 
cal times 

"I wish a race of monstrosities could anse in the world 
plajers with six fingers on each hand. Then 
the day of v irtuosodom would come to an end!” 
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"One must listen to Italian music among the Italians,* 
German music may be enjoyed anywhere. ...” 

"Much may be learned Ccom singers . . . but don’t be- 
lieve everything they tell you- ...” 

‘Xisten carefully to all folL songs. They arc mines of 
the most beautiful melodies, and will teach you the char- 
ictcfistics of different nations. . . 

“There arc people . . . who think they may reach the 
;op by [practicing] mechanical exercises. That is as rea- 
;onabIe as trying to recite the alphabet faster and faster 
:vcry day.” 

“The loftiest expression possible in music is attained 
yf chorus and orchestra. . . 

“ 'Melody' is the amateur’s war cry . . . certainly music 
K'itbout melody is not music. . . . But there are melodies 
jf very different types; no matter where you open Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, etc., melodies will appear m a thou- 
sand different guises. , . ." 

"It is characteristic of anything unusual that it cannot 
be easily understood; the majority is always tuned to the 
superficIaL , . " 

“We cannot repeat the same forms for centuries, and 
should think about inventing some new ones. . . 

“Men compose for many reasons; to become immortal; 
because the piano happens to be open; to become mil- 
lionaires; because of the flattery of friends; because they 
have looked into a pair of beautiful eyes; or for no reason 
whatsoever.” 

“An occasional reminiscence is preferable to desperate 
independence.” 

Schumann also made one comment that should be 
etched in the minds of the music-loving public today, 
when the belief is all too common that musicians are 
unaware of the world around them: "Anything that hap- 
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pens in the world affects me politics, literature, people 
. . I reflect about these things in my own way — and these 
reflections eventually find an outlet in music” 

The Schumann of these years was an engaging young 
man He could have developed into a thoroughly spoiled 
brat and a dilettante Instead he became a somewhat way- 
ward but completely lovable prankster, sometimes a little 
too fond of beer and cigars for the comfort of his friends, 
utterly irresponsible in financial matters, inclined to little 
discipline in musical matters but capable of inspired bursts 
of enthusiasm His musical cnucisms reflect acute observ^ 
tion and an infectious love for good new music and rausi- 
mns He was no Pollyanna cntic He once said, in fact, 
‘The critic who docs not dare attack something bad is a 
halfhearted supporter of something good ” 

For the first nine years of his Ufc as a composer, Schu- 
mann specialized m piano music, for he felt that instru- 
mental music was the only way to “express the inexpres- 
sible”— svords were too speafic His first published work 
U1S a set of variations using the letters in the name of 
the town Abegg as the notes of his theme The second, 
called Papillons (Butterflies) was a collcaion of little 
pieces w ith no connection bemeen them except the hter- 
ary one that they were intended as impressions of a 
masked ball Schumann reveals his approach to the piano 
— and all music — when wnting about the romantic form 
called the caprice “In no other form do poetic liberties 
sound so well," he wrote “If, behind the lightness and 
humor which characterize it, there also appears a sound- 
ness and deeper insight, then there is genuine mastcTy* 
Schumann himself approaches that mastery by fairly 
sharp contrasts wiihm a given work, between intimate, 
dreamy expression and a bnlliani but more superficial 
quality comprised of stormy runs, big leaps, showy con- 
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trasts of staccato and legato 

Schumann s piano music encompasses his Op 1 through 
Op 23, and a good share of it is m the form of collec 
Dons of httle pieces, e g the ^mous Camaval and the in 
nocent Scenes from Cbtldkood Also from this period are 
four sonatas (the last is called a fantasy), all of them 
showing signs of poetic inspiration, and some perhaps 
self-consaous but original variations called Symphonic 
Etudes 

Schumann’s gentle but fevensh mmd started to crack 
as early as 1837 when he was 27 Two of his relatives died 
that year, and Schumann was seized with fear Almost 
every draught brings attacks with it ” he wrote I 
do not even dare wash myself violent rushes of blood, 
unspeakable fear, breathlessness alternate quickly’ But 
by IS-IO, he seemed entirely recovered His head w as again 
filled With thoughts of marriage to Clara Wieck, and he 
had also overcome the obstacles, including a court trial, 
thrown in his path by old Wieck, who loved him as a 
son but could not see him as a son m law His Dai ids 
hitndler Dances, Op 6, were written in a spint of happj 
ness 

In 1840, the year he married Clara, Schumann discov 
ered song “What a bbss it is to wnte songsl" he wrote. “I 
have been a stranger to it for too long ” Historians call 
Schumann Schubert’s successor as Germany s great song 
composer In his song year, he composed no less than 138 
vocal pieces, many of them in cycles in the manner of his 
piano cycles before them, few of them sunply individual 
songs As a master of kesboard technique, Schumann 
gave the accompaniment far greater importance than 
Schubert had assigning to it transitions, explanations and 
summauons, without which the whole song might ha\e 
been meaningless He de>eIoped a remarkable precision 
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at catching poetic emotions m tone, evoking pages and 
pages of twilights, mooniit nights, exotic lands (Scotkmd 
among them) and a wide range of emotional tone in hn 
song stones, such as Frauenhebe and leben (^iVomans 
Love and Ljfe) and Dtchterhebe (Poefs Love). 

Robert and Clara were ecstatically happy with each 
other. But Robert's compositions, while diey sold quite 
well, plus income from the music magazine, covud not 
support them When the Schumann income was pieced 
out with Clara’s concerimng, it was adequate There w ere 
other problems Clara had to adjust her practicing sched 
tile so as not to disturb Robert’s composition Often, she 
worked in the afternoons, while he was out With his 
friends at a local cafe 

In 1841, Schumann immersed himself in the first of 
his four symphonies (the Spnng) which he sketched la 
four days, possessed by spring longing He liked it ^efy 
well indeed, although the pubhc received it with less 
enthusiasta Bv sumcaet he was at, work on another sym 
phony None of Schumann’s symphooies is a masterpiece, 
for his orchestration was clumsy and intractable Never 
thelcss, the) have exuberant melodies and an abundance 
of that unmistakable softness of outline that we dunk of 
as romantic. At the end of a year of ovenvork, he suf- 
fered an attack of what he called "nerve exhaustion ” 

In 1843, he accepted a job from Mendelssohn, who was 
dommatmg Leipzig musical arcles with his matchless 
command of musical instruments The job was at the new 
Leipzig Conservatory, where, for a few months, Schu 
mann taught piano and composition He was mat very 
good at It for it seemed he could not bring himself » 
cntiaze or scold anybody at all Next winter he and 
Clara set o(I on a money making concert tour of Russia- 
The following fall, suffering from mcreasingly freq 
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delusions and terrors he took his family off to Dresden, 
where he felt so much better he decided to make the move 
permanent, even though it meant resigmng his editor 
ship of the music magazine. 

In Dresden he met Wagner, a decidedly incompatible 
personage Schumann thought Wagner talked too much, 
Wagner said it was impossible to discuss anything with 
a man who did not open his mouth Wagner thought 
Schumann’s D minor symphony was banal, and Schu 
tnann thought Wagner incapable of writing four beauu 
ful bars m succession Nevertheless he conunued to fol 
ow Wagner’s career and later changed his opinion some 
ivhat * Wagner,’ he wrote, can be of great importance 
for the stage.” 

Until 18^9, the Schumanns hied on the income from 
Claras concert appearances, Roberts teaching conduct 
ng (rarely successful) and royalties That year he com 
tleted tlie C major symphony and his piano concerto (a 
»lorful bravura piece tliat pleased Clara immensely) and 
aunched into the composiuon of large scale vocal uorks 
ettings of scenes from Goethes Faust and Byron’s Man 
hed which turned out to be better in concert form than it 
^^as on stage, and an opera Genoi n a But Schumann’s 
)ld affliction returned, now with the dismaying effect of 
auricular delusions’ — hcanng music when there was 
lone to be heard — more and more frctjuenily until he 
xiuld not escape from it 

Betivecn attacks his life seemed to be blessed The 
Schumanns had five children who were beginning to 
istcn to Mozart and Beethoven Robert would compose 
n the mornings, walk with his beloved Clara then work 
Jgam until six, when he wrould p3 off to the tavern to 
read the papers over beer for two hours while Clara taught 
ar practiced at home. In 1S49, he wrote that jt was “the 
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most stimulatim; time for me, nescr ha\c I been artistj- 

call> more acu\c or happier” 

But trouble lay ahead He accepted a conducung job 
at Dusscldorf, although he must ha%e knotvn that he 
vias ft poor conductor without the will to drive a chorus 
and orchestra through a long rehearsal, and he had some 
rcsePiations about his new home when he read that the 
at) held three convents and a lunatic asylum. “To the 
first I have no objcaion, if it must be so,” he w rote, . it 
was disagreeable to read the last, I must carefully avoid 
all melancholy impressions of the land” Dussddorfen 
received the Schumanns with gala festivities and a grand 
ball, which the new'comcrs were too tired to attend Be 
fore many months, Schumann’s ensemble rebelled, and 
he had to abandon eonducung He began to suffer severdj 
with speech troubles, the inability to distinguish between 
actual sounds and the sounds in his head, and a feeling 
that all tempos were too fast 
The Schumanns' life was tense and mdeasive in 1853, 
maybe they should move to Berlin or Vienna, mavbc not 
Then, once again came the most stimulating thing that 
could happen to Robert Schumann the arrival of a new 
composer in need of a sponsor and a hero the shabbily 
dressed Johannes Brahms In a few weeks Schumann was 
calling him the ‘ young eagle,” began ediung the youn? 
composer's music for publication, and wrote an article 
about him — his last — for the music macazine. Schumann 
almost forgot the impasse at home so stimulated was he 
When Brahms left Dusscldorf, the Schumanns left also, 
for a highly successful concert lour of Holland 
They were back home and Robert was busily compiling 
a book of his writings when insanity struck again, this 
time violently In luad moments he asked to be placed 
UJ an asylum and even packed his clothes for the tnp 
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But the loving Clara put him to bed and mounted a cIotc 
Aaich o\cr him but not dose cnoui^h, one rainy after 
noon he slipped out and threw himself into the Ubmc 
i\ficr that, he uas committed to the a5)lum he had 
[eared He lived two }cars more, funciionmp normally 
ind even composing between bouts with his sickness 
He died at the aj’c of on Jul) 29, IS 56 Clara lived on 
Of -10 jears, pbying Schumanns music throughout Cu- 
:opc. 



MASTER Of THE ORCHESTRA 


BERLtOZ 

WuEK Hector Berlioz burst on tbe musical scene, he 
presented a fine subjea for caricature and raillery Ht 
uas a flamboyant personabty who kept himself in du 
public eje by wnung causuc reviews, composing muiii 
for tbe largest ensembles ever gathered together and con 
ducting them ^^ 1 lh appropriate edau Such was bis no 
tonety that almost nobody was surprised when he an 
nouQced that his Retjtuem would require “a small or 
chestra" of 3(XMOO instruments and a choir of 4,000 voices, 
and few eyebrows were raised when he actually staged 
performances almost that big Today, he is regarded as 
a master orchestrator — probably the first composer prop- 
erly to consider orchestration as a separate tcchruquc — and 
his book codify ing and explaining the various instnimen 
tal colors is sull standard He was also one of the great 
composers of all nme, but this is not a unnersaUy ac 
cepted fact, even today His critics point to his apparently 
willful treatment of harmony (some say it was ignorant 
treatment) his rather arbitrary use of leitmotifs, his loose 
treatment of form and what they consider an im proper 
indulgence m dramatic devices 
Berlioz was born on December 11, 1803 at La Cote- 
Saini Andre, a very small town m southeastern France. 
Untroubled by false mad«iy, he later w rote that his bmi 
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u’as “unheralded bj any of the «ent5 ^^blch mark 
the advent of remarkable personages My mother 
nc^cr dreamed that she was a^ui to bring fordi a 
laurel branch [or] that she bore within her a fiery 
brand (as Liszt s u as said to have) It r as the > car that 
Napoleon Bonaparte reorganized the Institut de France 
and awarded the first musial Grand Pnx de Fame a 
prestige award that is still given annually to the ouistand 
mg composer at the Pans Consersatory 

Berhoz’s father was a well read free thinking country 
do«or who undertook to gne his son some musical tram 
mg, w iihoui, how ever, im csting m a piano Before he w as 
UscKcjHcctor found a flageolet (a wooden whistle with a 
fc^v keys) in a bureau drawer, learned how to play it and 
toon went on to learn the flute and how to read notes His 
curiosity was sumulated by a group of amateur music 
makers who gathered at his house Sunday afternoons, and 
he was soon composing impossible” music wnth a free 
dom he might never have had if he had begun composing 
at the keyboard Most of this early work he destroyed but 
With a thrift that never deserted him he sometimes saved 
the melodv for later u«e Before long he was also a com 
petent guitarist and a close, if somew hat mysufrd, student 
of harmony books 

WTien he was nenriv 18 a blow fell his father sent him 
to Parts to suidv mcdiane — with a splendid new fiurc as 
1 bribe Hector bated cvcrvthing about his s ud es par 
ticulifU Uic dissecting room (he sang anas while cutting 
upcailavcrs) and one night he found his wait to th* opera 
where he was suddenly, irtcvocaWv convinced he should 
hcTimc a composer He sought out a music 1 b'arv and 
Jpen* all the time he could there Mudting scorns 

Concemng the idea that a mmicaJ st eccsv would make 
his illicit studies acceptable lo his father h- found a 
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teacher and began cinnp«»sing Aa opera, lie decided, '\3S 
just the thing to make him famous, or, if not lint, a church 
canlan He tompicied the enntata and ihc first pcifortQ 
ance went dtmn to defeat at the hands of unco^pcraliie 
singers — or so he later said But he borrowed money to 
pay his artists and the cantata was performed again, with 
considerable success When Berlioz p^re learned of this, 
he cut off Hector’s allowance and ordered him home, bter 
he relented, and the )oung man found himself, at the age 
of 23, ensconced in a Pans garret, living on dry bread and 
prunes, singing in the chorus of a second rate light opera 
company, teaching, composing and, unknown to h» fam 
ily, studying at the Ginscrvatory He even bought a piano, 
yust *o he might have another musical instrument m his 
room When he saw a pretty English actress named Hen 
riccia Smithson play mg in Hamlet his composing tvas 
newly inspired he dcietmincd to make a smashing sue 
cess so he could impress her enough to ask her to marry 
him 

Tor the nett three years, Berlioz composed furiously 
He worked on his SymphontePaniastiejue published mu 
SIC at his own expense, wrote critical articles for w’hatevcr 
journal would buy them, brilliantly organized a concert 
of his own music and won the following strange critique 
‘ M Berlioz has genius but often wastes bimself | 
in combinations which border on the wild and bizarr 
and arc justified only by the fact that they succeed ” Fo: 
his future reputation, he kept entering the Pnx de Romi 
competition, but each entry proved too radical for th 
academicians His rhythms were loo new, complained one 
his music was not soothing, added another He finally wot 
the Pnx m 1830, the first composer of lasting fame tc 
achieve the honor The winning work was a craftily con 
vcntiooal cantata called Swdaaapale {The Death of Bar 
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djnapaUtf), whose big feamre was a roiKingconnagratjon 
scene. It was wnuen, Berhoz recalled, dunng the RcnoIvs* 
lion of 1330, * ro ihe tune of the dry thud of siraj bullets 
. . . over tlic roofs . . , dose to mj window or on the 
walls of my room "He svas a bit let dow n w hen he w on 
and felt obliged to explain to another composer 'Tlic 
icure u not compatible with the state of modcni music. 
... (It is) full of commonplaces and instrumental \iil 
garuics which I was forced to write m order to win the 
prize " Tlie prize performance was a fiasco— a conductor’s 
tntscuc quenched the conflagration—but Berlioz arranged 
inothcra few weeks Urer,at which he also introducer! lus 
i5yripAoff/e Fant'Srti^ue. 
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1C subtly for appearaoce in a pastoral setting, making it 
swirl grotesquely in the more macabre moments, fa^g 
and p alin g It as he blends it back mto the fabnc of the 
music that surrounds it. 

Describing the symphony for the impressionable Pari 
Sian public, Berhoz wrote that it was autobiograpbical, 
and subtitled it * An Episode in an Artist* s lafe ” The most 
titillating episode is a dope dream that apparently involve 
his beloved Henrietta and the roles she played. The ork 
begins with Dreams, Rcvencs," moves on to a ballroom 
a pastoral scene with shepherds, a rumble of diun 
der, then undergoes a change of mood with a “March tc 
the Scaffold ’ and finally, a “Witches’ Sabbath ” Aside 
from the remarkable flexibility of iis meter, the enchant 
ment of its melodies, and ihe mnovauon of the recurnnj 
motif, there are some danog orchestral mvenuons m thii 
symphony Berhoz used a piccolo clarinet, for instance— 
the tiny relauve of the usuid orchestral clarinei—in nddip 
non to muted brasses and plucked strings, and, m the 
pastoral moi cment, he tried a shocker a dialogue between 
reeds (oboe and English horn) and kettledrums He was 
especially good to the brasses, freeing them from their 
routine block harmonies m chmaxes and getting some 
melodic movement mto them His was an orchestra un 
fettered by custom, it was the fint modern concert or 
chestra 

The Fantastique got a tremendous reaction from the 
Pans press and pubhe. Leading musiuans were equally 
interested the great Franz Liszt made a piano transenp* 
Uon, and Schumann later wrote an understanding enuque. 
He also voiced his disapproval of the programmatic ap* 
proach, saying that ‘ it smacks too much of the charlatan * 
Jacques Barzun Berlioz’s best biographer, points out that 
Berhoz mwardly agreed The composer later said so m 
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the prognm notes for the premise, writing that he knew 

quite ucll that music is not a substitute for speech nor 
for the art of drawing ” and that he had never had the 
absurd pretension of reprodunng abstract ideas or moral 
qualities only passions or impressions 

Berlioz left Pans in glory for the Villa Media in Rome 
but had little use for the kind of Bohemian life that the 
Pnx de Rome imposed on its winners Even the cafe 
where he spent most of his time, along with the other 
prize winners in the various arts was a miserable hole 
to him Besides, in a \am attempt to forget Henrietta he 
had become engaged to marry a )oung pianist, and he had 
rcwivcd no word from her Then he learned that the prl 
had already married somebody else (die influential pnno 
manufacturer Pleyd m fact) and in a frenzv of despair 
and lealousy, Berlioz determined to kill two guilty 
ftomcn and an innocent mao" (the girl her mother and 
Plc)cl) after which of course he would do awa> with 
Jumsclf For this intrigue he disguised himself m a female 
scTTanis garb and armed with a pun headed for Pans, 
eaving dircaions that should the dance movement from 
us r antartiqtie be pla)ed again the low flutes should be 
loublcd w iih clarinets and horns On his way to Pans he 
ost his disguise, and the whole scheme lost its appeal 
!^erlioz returned to Rome m a slough of despond There 
1C talked music with Mendelssohn and Nf chael Glinka 
kthc father of Russian music ) but hardly found the 
leart to compose at all Eventually he sold his gun, 
oTiashed his guilar and left Iicforc hts time was up The 
Ticmorv of the dark Italian nights and the history laden 
^untr) Side was to provide him with inspiration for many 
»mpovitions to come. 

One of the few fru ts of hts visit to Ital) was Leho a 
oastichc of melodies from earlier works formed into a 
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monologue with orchestral accompaniment He said it 
was a sequel to the FantasUque — to provide a happy end 
mg The work was performed m Pans at the first oppor 
tunity and got fervid attention Liszt and Chopin attended 
rehearsals, along with such literary romantics as Victor 
Hugo, Heinnch Heme, Ale^ndrc Dumas and George 
Sand At the concert itself Hennctta Smithson sat near 
the composer — at lasti — ^and he braved an mtroduction 
Berlioz hereupon canceled a trip to Germany in favor o! 
courtship and the marnage took place in October To 
establish family life, the bndegtoom borrowed 300 francs, 
despite numerous other debts and a fresh quarrel with his 
family, he was dehriously happy 
One of Berliozs famous romantic admirers was the 
virtuoso viohnist Nicolo Paganini (1782 1840) When 
the composer was 30 the violinist came with a request for 
a new concerto preferably m the style of the FantatUque 
Paganim wanted to play it on his Stradivanus viola Ber 
hoz obligingly turned out one movement for viola, chorus 
and orchestra called The Lart Moments of Mary Stuart, 
Paganini, who wanted more opportunity to display his 
incredible virtuosity was appalled at all the rests in the 
viola part, but he decided to leave the composer in peace, 
nnd the work proceeded uninterrupted As it took form, 
its scene changed from Britain to Italy, its subject from the 
ill fated Mary to Byron s superromanue Childe Harold 
The work, Berlioz began to see, was to be a senes o! 
scenes for orchestra, in which the viola would find itself 
involved [as] a sort of melancholy dreamer Har 
olds melody is superimposed on the orchestral musicv 
with which It contrasts both m movement and m char 
acter ” This friendly interplay between soloist and ordies- 
tra was contrary to the romantic idea of the soloist pitting 
himself against the massed orchestra, and to the other 
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romantic idea ilut a Mrtuoso piece could be plajcd only 
by 3 fellow of heroic abiUiies 
^Vhcn Harold w Italy had its premiere (without Paga- 
nini) m 183^, the audience applauded one mo\emcnt so 
heavily it had to be repeated As die luckless composer 
might have expected, a musician missed a cue, and the 
repeat performance ended in a shambles Berlioz, svhose 
common sense matched his flair for intnguc deeded the 
ivay to a\oid such disasters tn the future uas to take up 
conduaing himself As for Paganini, he never played die 

E iecc, for he retired (suffering from cancer of the throat) 
cfore It was rmishcd He did hear it performed eventutlly 
and thereupon publicly bestow cd 20 000 francs on Berlioz, 
“in homage” Since Paganini was reputed lo be a devil 
uhly light fisted man, the gift aeated a sensation and die 
music world acclaimed Its first dBs” Bach Beethoven 
and Berlioz BaUoz used the money to pay sotne debts 
and took time off from Ins onerous duties as a attic to 
compose his beautiful dramauc svmpliony, Romeo et 
]uUet 
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The commission was supposed to pay Berlioz 14,000 
francs, but it was all he could do to talk the govenuncnt 
out of enough to pay the singers’ fees Finally, m Decem- 
ber, another performance of the Reejuiem was scheduled 
for Les Invaltdes Berlioz scouted the domed interior for 
the best places to seat his musicians At the perforroanct, 
he prudently stationed himself back, to back with the con- 
ductor, a man named Habeneck, where he could see the 
separate bands and the array of kettledrums He tdls the 
story m his own extraordinary autobiography “There arc, 
perhaps 1,000 b^rs in my Requiem. In . . )ust the one 
bar where the conductor's direction is absolutely indis- 
pensable [between the Dies Irae and the full blast of the 
Ttiha l,{intm\ Habeneck put down his baton, quietly took 
out his snuH box and proceeded to take a pinch of snulf. 
] turned rapidly on one heel . springing before him • . 
stretched out cciy arm and marked the four great beats o 
the new movement . When Habeneck saw that thi 
Tuba Hftrwm was saved be said, ‘Without you, wc sbouk 
have been lost ’ ” “Yes,” answered Beihoz, “1 know ” Thi 
story may be partly the fruit of Berlioz’s imaginanon, fo: 
autobiographies arc not always accurate, and Berhoz, o: 
all people, knew how to spin a good yam Nevcrdieless, i 
points up the lamentable state of musical performance ai 
that time, even Pans was yet to acquire her first perma 
nent orchestra 

Honors and successes followed at irregular intervab 
Berhoz was made Librarian of the Conservatory, with i 
small but regular income, and a member of the Legion o! 
Honor, later he was given the high honor of bang cleaec 
to the Institut des Arts parent body of the Acadfnm 
Fran^aise, s\herc he was pleased to vote an award to t 
youngster named Georges Bizet, two decades before h« 
syotc his opera. Carmen. But even after his Romeo et 
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Juliet had three highly successful performances, Berlioz 
U'as forced to admit Ujat “serious music docs not keep its 
man.” 

At home, the once blissful Hector and Henrietta were 
estranged, and Hector had formed a liaison unh a singer 
named Marie Redo (“she sang like a cat,” he admitted). 
V*hai was worse, bis Benvenuto Ceihni bad been a mis- 
erable failure at the Opfra. It u'as ss'ithdrawn after four 
performances and c/Tcctivcly closed the doors of the Opera 
to Berlioz from then on. Bethoz \sas forced to channel 
his dramatic gift into music dramas for concert perform- 
ance. 

In 18-12, faced with financial failure in spite of his spec- 
tacular individual successes, Berlioz decided to make a 
concert tour of German)*, the first of manv that uere to 
fill die next )cafs. He traseled with 500 [xiunds of music, 
V'hich he sent ahead by mail coach, and earned a pair of 
•pongc headed sucks for kettledrums because nf a shrewd 
impirion that German plajers would have onlv wtx>i!t.n 
ones. He arranged hts concerts from town to town on the 
basis of personal imitations. Both Mendelssohn, wbo dis- 
liked his music, and Schumann, who often Imed n. helped 
him out. When he Iwgan rehearsing, iisinlK he found 
that the orchestra in question hid no ophuleidc (.in early 
fonn of the bass tuba) or English horn (the alto cousin of 
the oboe) or harp; or that the csmbals were damagctl and 
unimblc; or that the German musiaans could not read 
the French directions on their music. It ss*as. he wrote to 
kasn, a task that was "neicr cndinc. stiU be^mning and 
alwajs unpleastnt." Nevertheless, the orchestra of the 
moment graduall) *■w^a!kcd, talked, liecame mn”: as hr 
put it, and the musicians, forced to strain their capahiUtW 
to do It fipKt, became Bethor's enthusiastic adniiren. In 
die end, he often had the exhilarating etpenence of “plij - 
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ing on the orchestra," as if it svere a giant instrument un- 
der lus fingers 

Tiso jears after his first tour, at Lisrt’s behest, he at- 
tended the unveiling of a Uccthoven statue in Bonn; and 
in Vienna he conducted from the same podium tliat once 
supported Beethoven (“My leg* trembled under me," he 
wrote, “when I stepped . . on the platform . . . trodden 
by his mighty foot") For an appearancein Pest, Hungary, 
he diplomatically wrote a grand march on a popular foil, 
tunc — the Rakaezy March People said it would never 
succeed with the Hungarians because it began too softly, 
but Berboz knew nhai he Marabout, his soft begmoini; 
built to die most air-splitting fortissimo the Hungarians 
had ever heard, and they burst into cheers It was a good 
thing he programed the mardi last, he wrote, because 
"anything pla)ed afterward would have been utterly lost." 
Frugal Frenchman that he was, he incorpoiatcd rt m hw 
next big dramatic symphony, the Damnation of Taust, 
even though « meant uhmg Faust to Hungary. When 
somebody asked how it happened that his hero had trav- 
eled so far from home, Berlioz said "I should not have 
hesitated m the least to take him anyvvhcrc else if it would 
have benefited ray score." 

Berlioz’s Faust, a powerful work that overshadows the 
lackluster Gounod version and the Bolto Mcphistophelt, 
failed and remained in disrepute until 30 years after the 
composer’s death, but the Ra^oesv March became the 
most popular number of the symphony and is still often 
played even where the rest of die score is neglected. Dis- 
gusted by his failure, Berlioz took off on another con«rt 
tour, first to Russia, then to England When he finally 
returned to Pans, on Bastille day, 184*3, he found himself 
living on the same meager budget he had as a student, 25 
years before. 
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siill tie inspired, and soon he became cnflamed about the 
idea of setting Cleopatra lo music, I dunk I could nuke 
an atlractnc creature out of that torpedo,” he wrote Noth 
ing came of that but he got busy again on hiS comic Bea 
tnee and Benedict his third real ojicn (based on ifuch 
Ado a! out Nothing) finished it and conducted it wth 
huge success 

Eventually, after a senes of musical intngucs, siaitcd by 
his musical enemies, and after gning up his primary stipu 
lauon that tlie opera be presented uncut, he secured a per 
formance for The Troiant in a Pans theater The director, 
cast and stage manager tirelessly pestered the 60-)car-o!d 
composer for cuts, cfianges, simplificauons In IS63 the 
premiere took place The performance consisted of only 
two-thirds of the work, with the title The Troians at 
Carthage Berlioz bated every minute of ir, but the piece 
ran for 22 performances, at boosted prices, and when he 
totted up his rosaUies nnd fees, the interest alone mounted 
to more than his annual salary as a reviewer This svas 
enough for Berlioz, he quit his reviewing |obs forthwith 
and forever 

There was scant happiness forhim however Hissecond 
wife had died the year before, and his son was to live only 
three more years Berlioz tried to turn back to his child 
hood, made a ptignmage to Provence and sought out his 
first love, now a woman over 60 In 1866, he conducted a 
performance of the Damnation of Faust m Vienna, and 
despite his suffering from a painful illness he considered 
It the triumph of his career He died in Pans m 1869, sull 
curious ibout the younger gencrauon of composers still 
embattled against the rouuneers, professors and the tone 
deaf ” 



THE PIANO 


Tire riANo BEG.W TO OCCUPY BOURGEOIS PARLORS early in 
the 19ih century, a symbol of the common man’s partici- 
pation in the oncc-restrictcd art of music. It all began with 
enusidans’ dissadsfaction with the limned expressiveness 
af the keyboard instruments available in the early ISth 
xntury. The tiny clavichord was fine for the intimacy of 
the music room. The organ and the harpsichord nwe 
^uite adequate for spinning out lines of counterpoint, be- 
uiM sudden shifts of loudness and equally sudden 
twitches of tone color were perfectly acceptable. But as 
»untcrpoinc gave way to monody, keyboard players be- 
to envy the subde shadings of the violin and the 
luman voice. 

. Among ilje first attempts to make hammered strings 
ang was a Hungarian instrument called the pantalcon 
yhich looked something like a small grand piano ^\'ith no 
id. It was the ancestor of the modern Hungarian cimba- 
om, which the performer plays with mallets, striking the 
exposed strings in the manner of the x>’Iophonisi. Gradu- 
dly, the idea of hammering the strings, rather than pluck- 
ng them, won favor as the most likely way to convert the 
larpsichord into a more sensitive instrument. But dcvelop- 
ng a foolproof keyboard mechanism pros’cd to be an 
mposing engineering problem: making a wedge-shaped 
uiiOTer strike the stretched string was easy, but making 
•be hammer drop back immetfiatdy, so it would not rest 
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against the vibrating string and cause an angry buz zin g, 
was something else again It was solved m 1709, though 
perhaps not for the very first time, by an Itahan named 
BiiRTOLOstt.o Cristofom, who was employed to care fot 
the harpsichords in the palaces of Ferdinand de Media. 
Cristofon invented an ingenious escapement device, based 
on separate hinging or pivoung of the Ley and the ham- 
mer. It worked like this dqjitessiog a key caused its butt 
or tail end (msirlc the bov) to rise like a seesaw, and this 
tossed the hammer against the string. The movement of 
the butt caused it to sbdc out automatically from under 
the hammer — the process is called "escapement" — which 
was then free to fall back as soon as it struck the string. 

This gave rise to another problem The light, wooden 
hammer recoded from the string with such force that it 
tended to bounce off its rest and strike again and again, 
causmg a twangy, rapid fire echo Cristofon solved this by 
inventing a neat back<atch mechanism. Things still were 
not right, however, for, once struck, the strings would nng 
freely; when the performer fimsbed playing a fast scale 
passage, the whole scale would continue to sound at once, 
in a dissonance that was highly offensive, at least to I8tb- 
century hstenetv To pm a stop to the ringing, Cristofon 
arranged dampers of felt that rested on the strings, pre- 
venting any sound When the key was depressed, it not 
only caused the hammer to strike but also pushed up the 
damper, freemg the stnng until the key was rclca-scd 
again The fimshed instrument was an oblong box slightly 
smaller than a harpsichord and capable of expressive ef- 
fects; but, on the whole, it sounded weak and tinny, even 
by comparison with the harpsichord. In addition, the 
mechanism, with all its intricate wooden parts, was expen- 
sive. Nevertheless, the idea of an instrument of sui 
subtlety was extremely appealing, and music for the piano 
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DIAGRAM OF PIANO ACTION 


e forte WM published as early as 1732. 

But Crisiofori’s machine was only one—a very early one 
a crop of similar efforts. In Dresden, an organ*builder 
named Gotttiued Silbermann spent a lot of ume puzzling 
out the problems, possibly with reference to descriptions 
of Cristofori‘s models, and came up with a workable affair 
that was played by the great Johann Sebastian Bach him- 
self. As the years passed, other builders turned out their 
own designs, which appeared all through Germany. They 
were weak-voiced instruments with wooden frames that 
could not sustain much string tension and thus were nei- 
ther as loud as a full-size harpsichord nor as flexible in 
shading as a good clavichord. 

In the Bavarian city of Augsburg, a spiritual descendant 
of Sdbermann, Johann Andreas Stein, was building ex- 
cellent claviers of all varieties and was particularly proud 
of his forte-pianos. Mozart spent a month in the city in 
1777 and passed much of his time there with Stein, play- 
ing his latest models. “When 1 play vigorously,” he wrote 
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his father whether 1 lea' e the finger <lo^^ n or hft it up 
the tone stops the moment I sound it it will not block 
fi^, die hammers will not stick against the strings and 
kill die tone] H s instruments are made with an 
escapement When you strike the keys his hanuucrJ 
fallback the instant they |ump against the strings whethtt 
you lease the keys down or up His claviers are really 
durable. He guarantees the soundboard will not break or 
crack Moxart also praised another of Stems improve 
ments a machine jou press with the knee to raise all 
the dampers simultaneously It w as an early veisjon of 
todays loud or sustaining pedal which bllows all the 
strings to ring until thar tones die a natural death 
This then was die instrument that c-^istcd in the 1780 s 
Until that time musicians thought of it as a kmd of over 
gtowu clavichord except that where the clavichord was 
good for only a most intimate e^ect, piano tone could fill 
a medium sized room The piano sounded comparatively 
dull in timbre beside the harpsichord s dazzling clangor 
ous fortissimos, and it was regarded as difficult to play 
This objection held vahdity where a harpsichordist or 
orgamst could play with flatly c.ctcnded fingers simply 
dqircssing the keys to produce his music, the pianist had 
to vary the color the loudness and the smoothness of h s 
attack from a Bowing legato to a pinpoint staccato all 
with those same ten fingers Opponents of the newfangled 
instrument pointed out that it could not poss bly has c the 
expressiveness of a clavichord since once the key was 
struck the player had no further control over the ham 
mer ii s mply jumped against die string and fell back In 
the clavichord the wedge shaped tangents rubbed against 
die string constantly and left it only when the playei 
lifted his finger 

As a result, some fairly remarkable subspeaes of key 
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board instruments were concocted, all of them wth the 
intcnuon of produang music that w as more subtly varied 
Tlicrc Were examples of a combination harpsichord and 
piano, a three manualed harpsichord and piano with the 
manuals facing each other across the box, a reed organ 
whose \olume could be regulated by key pressure, and a 
remarkable contraption that was sounded by bringing 
spinning disks into contact with the strings, in an attempt 
:o sustain die tone indefinitely But German craftsman 
ship, paiicndy whittling out the thousands of pieces of 
lardttood that went into the pianoforte, kept improving 
his instrument, and by the mid 17S0s it was the most 
Mpular keyboard instrument in Europe 
lliis was the instrument that Mozart, dien in his 20a, 
»uld be seen and heard playing on the stage of a con 
•cried flour mill, seated b^rc an orchestra w idi his back 

0 ihcaudience, raising his right hand to signal the stan of 
he music, occasionally nodding his head or singling out a 
Tiusician with pierang eyes to warn the man that it was 
ime for fiis entrance, at other times concentrating on hii 
)\\n flying fingers and allowing his concert master to do 
iny necessary cuang When it came time for his solo, the 
►ounds he made were of subtle color and shading In 
ortissimo passages they resembled the racDllic tones of 

1 harpsichord, brittle and bnibant, edgy and quite loud 
iVhen he allowed a loud tone to fade away without inter 
rupiion Its quality chanced subtly into tlic rounded sound 
''c think of as tvpical of moilem piano* Simibrlv, when 
h" struck the keys gently, the sounds he made were thick 
and quite heavy, almost cxaaly a duplicate of mcxlcm 
piano tone Besides this dupliaty of tonal character, Mo- 
zart s pianos had another kind of sub Icty the pitch its-lf 
S'*cm'‘d to cliange slightlv with every rote sounding a 
traction sharp nc ilic impact, immediately dropping to true 
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pjtch This happened because the strings could not be 
stretched very tightly the wooden case and frame of the 
old instruments were simply not capable of supporting 
high tension without springing or buckling Esery blow 
of the tiny hammers tended to stretch the strings slightly, 
thus momentarily raising the pitch 
Mozart’s dazzling dextefity on the keyboard ivas no 
acadenL He was a thoughtful student of methods pro- 
ducing legato tuns and fingerings for the even mote im 
pressivc broken chords that ranged up and down the key 
board Since the duration of any tone on the piano could 
be conwoUed, within the hmits of the dying string vibra 
tions, by leaving the key depressed, Mozart had to leam 
a whole, extremely delicate senes of muscular gradations 
aside from shading beaveen loud and soft To produce a 
flowing legato scale, he had to be sure to leave one finger 
down until the instant the next one activated the hammer 
mechanism, if he raised it too soon, there would be an 
empty uutatit becvveea tones, and the efiea would be one 
of 3 ratthng staccato, if he held it down an instant too 
long, one tone would impinge on the next and create a 
blurred effect 

By the year 1824, there were at least one hundred piano 
builders in Europe and fifty id London alone (roughly 
the number in New York today), each turning out about 
twenty to fifty instruments a year if they were working in 
private workshops, or as many as 400 if they were using 
the industrial know how of the new era 

The piano business was so pwd, m fact, that the music 
publishing business had to move fast to keep up Fortu 
nuely, as so often happens when the demand for a product 
increases, new techniques made music more available 
The invcnuon of movable musical t>pe spared the expen 
sive and time-consuming process of engraving plates for 
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whole senes of “velocity" cxerascs, or “studies," written 
expressly to tram fingers to a high degree of cicxienty 
Their composers uerc such men as Karl Czerny, whose 
volumes of five finger studies arc still the banc of many a 
bcgmmng pianist, and Muzio Clemevti, who was the 
author of a famous method that he called Gradus ad Par 
nassum and later a dealer in pianos A student who has 
been saddled with their endless scales and figure passages 
may find it hard to believe, but there is often real music m 
the pages of these unpretentious volumes Many com 
posers whose fame rests on broader foundations, e g , Liszt, 
Chopm, Debussy and Barlok, have written studies — they 
called them "etudes" — that survive very nicely on musical 
value alone Needless to say, conquering their intricacies 
ensures mastery of many of the instrument’s technical 
hurdles 

Before the I9th century was half over, the piano under 
went every major improvement it was to get to the present 
day, except for the powerful cast iron frame Its structural 
strength was first improved m England where the piano 
builder, Broadwood, added four or five longitudinal iron 
bars to take the strain of the stringing In spite of a nouon 
that this spoiled the lone, the bars became common, and 
metal was soon introduced into the frame itself To in 
crease power and vibrating time, three strings were tuned 
to a single note on the highest tno-thirds of the instru 
ment, while the lowest strings were wrapped along their 
length with copper wire to achieve the same result 

As piano frames acquired structural strength, strings 
were made of tougher stuff and pulled tighter, and after 
mtd-century the piano could produce a thunderous 
amount of sound, and its soft tones seemed to sing To 
improve the quality of this sound further, various substi 
tutes were tried for the old pointed, Jeather-covered ham 



THE PIANO GROWS UP 


CHOPIN 


Fredlajck Chopin casts the most delicately somantsc aura 
of all the romantic composers His birth date ts shrouded 
in mystery, he seemed very ftatl while alive, and he died 
at the age of 39 of that most bshtonable romantic disease, 
tuberculosis (BetUoz said he was dying all bu Lfe) Dur 
ing his UCeticne he was fabled to be a sorcerer at the piano, 
but few except high born and wealthy music lovers ever 
actually heard him play His music was emouonal, even 
passionate, but his private feelings remained a secret His 
love life, however was a pubLc scandal because of a seven 
yearlong affair with the novelist who called herself 
George Sand 

Chopin was to piano music what Beethoven was to the 
symphony He wrote only a few more than 200 composi 
tjons, but piano music was never the same afterward 
Schumann wrote of his music Imagine that an old Aeo- 
lian harp could play all the scales, and that an artist had 
blended them together in all kinds of fantastic decorations, 
but m such a way that you could always hear a deeper 
fundamental tone and a sofdy singing melody ” And 
again One is mistaken rf he thinks that Chopin would 
have every one of the hide notes heard clearly, it was more 
of a surging of the chord, emphasized here and there 
by the pedal But one perceived wonderful, great toned 
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melody ninnint; ilirough the hamionics and in the middle 
there appeared . a tenor voice gradually mking shape " 
The man w ho vrorLcd these unheard-of w onders on the 
ptanoFoitc ^sai tlic son of an immigrant Frcncli teacher 
xn Zclazowa Wola, Poland The generally accepted due 
of hu birth 1 $ February 22, 1810 die same year as Scliu 
mann’s, a year before Liszts three years before Verdis 
and Wagner’s, nine months after Haydn dic<l Chopins 
btrtli vias registered a year late, and hts parents may have 
altered his real birth date because of fines or penalties that 
^serc attached to sucli tardiness Nobody saw anything 
unusual about the boy, except to note his early (age six) 
talent for music. He got solid instruction from a local 
teacher, who introduced him to the same composers to- 
day's eonsaenuous teachers would choose Bach Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven From the start, Cliopin s fingers 
adapted themselves with astonishing ease to the keyboard, 
when he was full grown, his hands \s ere still rather small, 
but other pianists were astonished when they saw how far 
his fingers could stretch— like the yaws of a snake, some 
body said By the time he gave his first concert at the age 
of eight, he was the darling of Warsaw soacty, and Poland 
cherished him from lliat time onward 
In the spring of his fifteenth year, he made his formal 
debut as a composer with his Rondo in C mayor Op 1 
The next year, he became a fulltime student at the con 
servatory, where his talent was fortunately recognized and 
intelligently encouraged even though it did not conform 
to the rules As a student he published Ins Op 2, the van 
ations on a Mozart nria that inspired Schumann’s salute, 
“Hats off gentlemen, a genius When the young man 
finished his conservatory course his father saw that he 
would have to go out into Ac world and sent him off to 
Vienna, Ae cx-capital of Ac music world (Pans had in 
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hcritcd that title) E\efybody there who heard him play 
was astoaished, and nothing would do but for him to give 
a public concert, it was a practical necessity anyhow, since 
his prospective publisher refused to touch the Op 2 unless 
the composer introduced it himscIL Somebody produced a 
fine piano, another * lent” the theater (and pocketed the 
receipts), an orchestra was rehearsed, and the fastidious 
Viennese were treated to an elegant performance So fa 
sorablc was his reception dial Chopin was persuaded to 
give a second concert When a third was suggested on the 
same terms (no fee), he dcchncd and iciurned to Warsaw 
with a successful dehut to his credit 

That winter, young Oiopm found himself m the toils 
of hopeless love for a pretty and extremely popular singer 
He never dared speak to her but secretly poured his feci 
mgs mto his music One result was the lyrical Romance 
of the 6rsC of his two concertos, in £ minor Before he left 
Warsaw again the next fall (1830) he completed the 
second concerto (F minor) and played it to an enraptured 
audience. In his 21st year, Chopm left Poland to face the 
world as a man 

In Vienna things were not the same at all The "tn 
umphal return” concert was postponed for months, and 
when It did take place, Oiopm was simply one item on a 
group program His publisher refused to look at his con- 
certos Worst of all, an ano Russian revolution had broken 
out in Poland, causing Oiopm great anguish and mdeci 
sion Should he return? Should he stay^ Should he per 
haps do awa) with himself? Under the arcumstances, it 
would have been understandable if ihe handsome young 
man had buried himself in his heavy social life, but 
Chopm continued to compose During this period he 
wrote his G minor ballade and the dramatic B trutior 
scherzo, with its nostalgic reminiscence of home He dc 
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dded to seek his fortune in Paris but found the Russian 
Embassy would not let another of its nominal subjects go 
there to join the other Polish refugees. But, in one of those 
strange diplomatic niceties, it permitted him to go to 
*Xondon via Paris.” On the viray he beard that revolution- 
ary Warsaw bad fallen to the Russians, and in a wild 
frenzy of despair he composed his famous Revolutionary 
Etude, In the autumn he reached the city that was to be- 
come his real home. 

He was 21, a slight man with blondish hair, blue-gray 
eyes and irregular features dominated by a distinguished, 
aquiline nose. He made an impression of great re^ement 
—some thought, effeminacy. Once, when someone asked 
what he looked like, the answer was “his music ” Despite 
his delicate appearance, Chopin’s inner hfe was a tumult. 
“He restrained himself," wrote Liszt, “without being able 
to tame himself. Every morning be again began the task 
of imposing silence on his raging anger, his white-hot 
haste, his boundless love, his throbbing pain and his fever- 
ish excitement, and managed to keep it m suspense by a 
sort of spiritual ecstasy. . . . He could not for a moment 
divert his attention from himself.” 

Chopm’s style matured quickly. Although his melody 
18 called “PoLsh,” he never inserted a folk tune into his 
music. Instead, he transformed naove tunes into some- 
thing dreamlike and original. His were piano melodies; 
they can never be sung because of their wide leaps and 
lines that are far too long for human breath. Nevertheless, 
Chopin’s music “sings” more lyrically than any ever writ- 
ten for the piano. By his time, of course, the instrument 
had been reinforced by iron frames, which permitted great 
string tension and a consequent sustaining power unheard 
of a few years before. Chopin found fur^er ways to add 
to the illusion of Singing by entwining the meloiic line in 
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a decorative filigree, enhancing it, suppotung it and in 
ficcUng It with rolling arpeggios 
Since the lyrical quality of Chopm s music was so im 
portant, it v\ os inevitable dial the singer s device known as 
rubato should be heavily used — and abused — by Chopin 
interpreters As we have seen rubato ivas familiar to 
Mozart, fifty years before, but it is most closely associated 
with Chopin The device takes die form of loosening the 
tempo, bngeruig hesitanng edging fonvard in anticipa 
non — all without destroying the fundamental pulse. Its 
effect IS to increase the flexibility of the melodic curve and 
to give It more emphasis at the proper moments This is 
known for better or worst, as expression and when 
overdone it gives Chopins music an insufferable air of 
faded languor that is not ngbely a part of it It is overused, 
of course because musical notation is both inflexible and 
inexact the result is except (or phonograph recordings, 
that no musical performance is ever exactly duplicated 
(not that It must be there are certainly several correct 
ways of playing any composition) Chopm s own rule re 
scmblcd Mozarts left { ntaltre de chapell^) hand 
steady right ( singing *) hand free to spe^ up or slow 
down 

The forms of Chopins music were often of his own 
invention — the largest be called ballades , the smallest, 
“etudes and not one of them has a descriptive program 
Whatever its form the music is of sweeping eloquence. 
Its ainasencss hidden under a semblance of improvisation 
He wrote two sonatas which might as ucll have been 
given other names the first, ui B flat minor contains the 
famous funeral march and a startling fleeting finale writ 
ten entirely in unison, the second in B minor, is slightly 
less familiar His four one movement ballades might al 
most be considered herrac songs although they use such 
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architectural devices as the variation, the rondo or the 
sonata form whenever required. They arc the finest of his 
large works. 

His nocturnes are simpler, somewhat shorter forms, of a 
reflective nature, and as thar name imphes, evocauve of 
moonlit landscapes. The form, if it is form, was invented 
by an Irish composer, Joinr Field (1782-1837), who filled 
It with practically every lyrical mannerism and expressive 
effect that Chopin himscLE used, but who lacked Chopin’s 
subtlety and harmonic imaginauon. Chopin admired 
Field’s music but thought the man coarse and vulgar. 
Field called Chopin’s a “sick-room talent" 

Chopin developed the etude while writing finger exer- 
cises for his own use. The result was a form that grew up 
with the piano. The etude is built on a single musical idea 
scanned from every angle until its emotional, as well as 
technical, resources are e.xhausted. Chopin u rote 27 of 
these studies, in two volumes, and there ts no technical 
problem in his other music that is not dealt with among 
them. But even today, there arc few pianists who can play 
them all up to speed and with the proper inflections. 

Out of his idealized love for Poland, Chopin also wrote 
in die dance forms of his people, polonaises, waltzes, ma- 
zurkas None of these closely resembled their protot>pes, 
and certainly none of them was ever danced until the 
pieces were made into accompaniments for sophisticated 
ballets. 

This then, was the music thar Parisian aristocrats were 
about to hear from the composer who arnved there in 
1831. “I don’t know where there can be so many pianists 
as m Paris, $o many asses and so many virtuosi," Chopin 
wrote. He was speaking of one of the world's most intense 
concentrations of intellect and crcati\it)', for Paris was 
seething with the genius of writers (Hugo, Balzac, Mus- 
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set) painters (Delacroix, Ingres) and composers (Berlioz, 
Ltszt, Rossini, Cherubini) Chopin, who was a good bit 
shrewder and more worldly wise than his gentle music 
and some of his biographers indicate, came fully armed 
w idi letters of introductton and quickly met all the right 
people He was still concerned about his piano tedttuque 
and diplomatically took a (cxv lessons from the regniog 
virtuoso, Frederick Katkbrcnner. Then, with the backing 
of the wealthy colony of Polish cvilcs, he appeared in a 
“grand \ocal and instrumental concert” He was a flashing 
success, playing his F minor concerto and his sanations, 
Op 2, as well as playing one of the six pianos in a set of 
Kalkbtcnncr variations Lisit was present and became 
Chopin's admiring friend, Betlioi and Mendelssohn also 
became his frequent companions But Chopin’s second 
concert was a failure, he was quick, to realize that his tone 
was too intimate to dazzle the blase Parisians, and he 
never played again in a large haU. “The crowd intimidates 
me," he told Liszt “1 fet\ asphyxiated by its breath, para- 
lyzed by us curious looks, dumb before the strange faces” 
He might have left Pans altogether had he not met the 
wealthy Rothschilds, of banking fame. Once they decided 
to patronize him, his success was assured From then on, 
he made his hvmg by teadung the daughters of the idle 
rich, and a handsome living it was He charged a fee of 
20 francs a lesson (roughly comparable to $20 today), 
which he requested his pupib to leave on the mantel m his 
fine, elegantly furnished flat He played for his new ac- 
quaintances only in their pnvatc salons, thus helping to 
establish the legend of a remote and elusive personality. 
His admirers responded reverently In Liszt’s words, “It 
was not so much a quesuon of die school of Chopm as the 
church of Chopin ” 

Already a legend at 27, Owpin had yet to get his love 
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L’fc settled He had managed to express his passion to one 
young lady and actually became secretly engaged to her. 
But his health was already b^inning to break, and the 
girl’s family, considering him a poor risk, tntersened. At 
about this time he met the imposing figure of George 
Sand, a heavy-featured, dark-skinned woman of 32 who 
affected men’s clothes and smoked cigars to express her 
feminine independence. She uas m the midst of a divorce 
and simultaneously on the rcliound from an affair wiih 
the poet Alfred de Musset. She and Chopin fell into each 
other’s arms, and in 1S38, the couple left for a winter 
“hone) moon” on the island of Matorca. 

Tlic scandal was intense— Sand was “that unman” to 
most of Chopin's acquaintances— and those who could 
think clearly at all about it predicted a tragic end to the 
affair. For a while it looked as if they were nglu* Chopin 
bcMme violently sick during the wintry weather and was 
coughing blood when the couple returned to the mam* 
larid that spring. Then it looked as if ihcv were wrong? 
Chopin had not received such lovmg care since leaving 
Poland. For eight years he ami his beloved lived together, 
sometimes semi incognito in Pans, sometimes at George 
Sand’s summer esutc, Kohant, vvhere the mtclleaual 
'vxirld gathered often, and where Chopin was allowed to 
compose and live as he pleased while convalesong. But 
eventually the relationship broke down; Sand's grown 
children were fealous and undisaphned, and one of them 
apparently plotted a magnificent misunderstanding l>c- 
tween the two. Chopin never returned to the comforts of 
Koliant, where he might have lived several more years; 
but he carrietl a lock of George’s hair until hts death. 

It is easy— too c.'isy— to think that Chopin left the spvrk 
of inspiration behind when he left George Sand. “I do mr 
best to vvork," he WTotc a friend, “but it just w-on’i do. If 
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1 go on like this, my new uorUs is ill not remind 
warbbng birds and not c\cn of broken china 1 w'ork 
a little I scratch out a lot” It was certainly true that he 
was discouraged and slomng do«n Whether ih^ 
the result of his broken love alTair or of his inc/casing 
weakness from tuberculosis, it w hard to say A raPS* 
poriant factor was his otvn evohing atutude about t^nipo- 
smon, for he felt the need to develop his sty !c further His 
Polonaise Penfasie n ntten during this period, show’s signs 
of his preoccupation with new means of musical expres- 
sion 

He teturned to Paru in February, 18^3, where he pl*5^ 
for the last time to that elegant, sophisucaicd audience 
that WTit $0 cKaracterisUc of him and his time. <1®* 
ipite faltering health, he went to London, where he met 
Dickens, Emerson (thereon a msu) and the great tc>pr^o> 
Jenny Lind, and from there, to Scotland to visit JaP® Stir- 
ling, another lady pupil, who was undoubtedly pn lo’P® 
with him 

Eventually, in the depths of despair, he returned Pin** 
"I give m\sel£ the impression of a violin’s E stprig on 
a bass viol,” he wrote. And, ‘ Our best tuner has dfO'Pi’tied 
himself . now I do not even hate a piano tun®d as I 
like It All that I have left is a big nose and an under- 
developed fourth finger ” He died in a pretty Pan* apart- 
ment, on October 17, 1849, in the presence of hi* sister. 
Mozart’s Requiem was played at his funeral, and » huge 
cortege followed the bicr to m resung place in ^ Pans 
cemetery Before he was dead a year, a monumco* 
raised to his memory 



VIRTUOSO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 


LISZT 

IvTire WINTER OF IWO, Hans Christian Andersen went to 
a concert to hear a 29 ) ear-old prodig), Fmvz Lisrr, play 
the piano. What he wrote about it was no fairy talc' “An 
electric ihock seemed to thrill the hall as Liszt entered. 
Most of the women rose. A sunlwam (lashed across ca^h 
face, as tJiough every c)e were seeing a beloved fnend . . . 
|^hepla)ed ...I saw the pate face assume a nobler more 
beautiful expression ... he gre^v handsome— handsome 
as ^itabty and inspiration can make one. ... It did not 
sound like the strings of a piano . . . The instrument ap- 
PMred to be changed into a svholc orchestra . . . When 
Liszt had done pla) ing, the flowers rained down on him " 
Such a concert caused another writer to let himself go, 
perhaps with tongue in check Liszt, he wrote, "treats his 
mistress — his piano — now tenderly, now t)ranically, de- 
vours her with kisses, lacerates her with lustful bites, em- 
braces her, caresses her, sulks with her, scolds her, rebukes 
her, grabs her by the hair, then clasps her all the more 
delicately, more afTcctionatcl), more passionately, more 
volaiilcly, more mcltingly, exults with her to the heavens, 
soars With her through the skies and finally settles down 
witli her in a vale of flowers covered by a canopy of stars ” 

. This was die public face of one of the most remarkable 
m an age of remarkable figures — one who stands with 
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Bjron aj the incarnation o( the rnnuiiiic spirit anj a true 
revolutionary Tlicre » no doubt that LiKt was a coo- 
summatc showman, vsuh htij.efs o( velvet as v'cll as 
oi steel, a flowing shoulder length mane of hair, cad* 
e)cs showing under beetling brows, and be alwa)! had 
an amorous scandal in the otiing to titillate his public. 
Even the conflict with a rival (namst of ev^ual renown, 
Sigmund Tlulbcrg \v ht> threatened to unthrone hmv, was 
gritt for Lisrt s mill Tlialbcrg was a mediocre composer 
but an excellent pianist, who made his impression by sit* 
ling quicU> Without smiling or frowning or dilaung his 
Qostrilswhilc placing His proponents, or Lis?i's,aiTangcd 
pianistic toch fights at the homes of popular hostesses, and 
the tsvo pl3>cd it out Listz's compositions were distmaly 
thelKiter, but the result was usually judged a draw.'Tlial 
berg, * said one wit, "is the first punist m the world, but 
Liszt IS the only one.” Such w as the musical humor of th« 
day 

All of this folderol was, so Liszt believed, only the 
means to an end he really wanted to be an immortal 
composer, not an ephemeral virtuoso But to have time and 
money to compose, he has! to work for a while as a prod- 
is^, and there w-as little that he would not do to promote 
bis reputation 

Liszt was bom to the prodigy’s life His father w-as a 
music struck man m the entourage of Prince EsterKazy 
Though he dreamed of musical achievements, m the year 
18U, he found himself in charge of peasants and sheep m 
the Hungarian village of Raiding That was the year that 
a twin railed comet glared m the night sky for many 
mon Uis It M as still visible on October 22 w hen Franz w as 
born 

Nine years later, Lisrt’s father noted his son’s abibtv to 
improvise on the family punofone and took him to the 
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Eswrlnzj court Franz so impressed the nobles there that 
they sponsored luspubhcdcbutandarrari^ed a subsidy for 
the next six years of his musical education Father and 
son dqnrted fordiwnth for Vienna sshcrc Fnnr studied 
With Czerny and Salieri The boy’s Vienna debut ssas 
greeted ecstatically (“God is among usl") and cscntually 
n was arranged for Beethoven himself to kus his brow m 
pubbe. Liszt's future w as assured A few months later, "/e 
petit Litr“ was the toast of Pans and wrote an opera (at 
age twelve) about everythinghe knew nothmitalwut— in 
requited love and gods and goddesses. It was performed 
four times and then — fortunatcb—sbelvcd for good 
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contracted to live there three aoaths of every year, play 
ing, teaching and conductmg After a tour of Russia, 
where he won the affections of another unhappily married 
lady, the Pnnccss Caroline of Sayn Wittgenstein he re 
turned to remake the Wamar opera company He pro- 
duced no less than 20 coniemporary operas, mcludmg 
Wagners Tannhaufer and became Wagners hcardcst 
promoter, Weimar became a famous musical center 
In Weimar, Liszt led a lovely life He hved in a spaaous 
villa, bedecked with trophies of his virtuoso career, mclud 
mg the Broadwood piano on which Beethoven bad last 
played and a small clavichord once owned by Mozart. 
Among his pupib were lie conductor Hans von Bulow 
and the pianists Anton Ruhtnstem and Carl Tausig It was 
a gay, sumulaong time, and Liszt and his princess gave 
many pames But gradually he began to spend more tune 
in bis private apartment, at last composing as be bad al 
ways wanted to Caroline kept a protective eye on hum 
“He must be made to coaccotrate, otherrvise he gets all 
mused up,” said she. “It is not gemus he lacks, but the 
capaoty to sit sulk' He wrote mostly for the symphony 
orchestra or the piano and in both idioms was a master of 
far greater mdividuahty than he gets credit for today But 
to his contemporaries he nas a composer of virtuoso show 
pieces 

Virtuosity was demanded by romantics Every great 
performer of the day was fas^ated by the legend of 
Paganini, the man, so the story went, who could do things 
widi his fiddle that only the devil himself should be able 
to do He had been a technician of incredible skill who 
lo^ed to exaic his listeners wdi sizzling, popping combi 
nations of pizzicato and bowed passages and then soothe 
them with legates of velvety sweetness The passage of 
years served only to enhance the legend Schumann, Liszt 
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are the 15 Hunganan Khapsodiet built on gypsy th*mc$ 
from bis nau%c land which he issued both m piano ver 
sions and in arrangements for numerous other instru- 
ments 

During his clescn years at \Veimar Liszt composed a 
large amount of orchestral music also in nonclassical 
forms Strangely enough for a composer who was rcsok 
ing against ^e reslricuons of form the best pieces of all 
were two with the formal name symphony" the Dante 
Symphony with female chorus, dedicated to Wagner, 
zaA A Fault Symphony in three movements ivjth tenor 
solo and men s chorus ded cated to Kerhoz \V hilc these 
arc far from being literally descriptive they represent 
Liszts charactcfisuc response to literary stimulus 
Liszt was the inventor of that popular form the sym 
phonic poem " At Weimar be wrote a dozen of them The 
most famous are Tarro het Preludes and A/u eppa they 
are a step farther along the romanuc path that began with 
tieder, and they lead directly into the ultimate of all poeti 
cally inspired music NVagners music dnmas Today, 
Wagner far overshadows Liszr m the aflections of the 
mus cal world but Liszts admirers point out with only 
a little exaggeration that Wagner could not have aclucv ed 
hiS stature without Lisrt and indeed, got most of his musi 
cal ideas directly from the older man 
By 1857 Liszt was m trouble with the court at Weimar, 
which had become disenchanted with his propigandizing 
for the music of the future Tlie breah cimc after Liszt 
against stiff opposition championed an opera called The 
Barber of Bagdad by an actor turned-composer Peter Cor 
nclius The opera filled and m 1859 jiftcr eleven years 
at Weimar Liszt res gned, bringing to a close his most 
ftu iful period of composil on He sought refuge m Rome, 
where the Pope had all but agreed to give permission foe 
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Liszt to marry the already married Princess Caroline. A 
last rninutc withdrawal of the papal dispensation put an 
end to that scheme, and Liszt entered into heavy studies 
and mcditauons that ended with his taking min or orders 
and becoming the Abbe Liszl 
He contmued to compose and teach his “master classes ” 
in which one pupil played while the rest listened Gradu 
ally he emerged from his retirement to circulate between 
Rome, where Carohne was csiabhshed, Weimar, where he 
became reconciled with the court, and Pest, where he was 
named president of Hungary’s new Academy of Music 
in 1873 His compositions took on a more religious tone — 
he composed such huge oratorios as Legend of St Elisa 
heth Chrtftus, and a Hungarian coronation Mass-^iut hts 
jnusic no longer had its youthful flair and achieved e^pn 
less success than his earlier works He became resigned, if 
not bitter When he recognized one of his themes (from 
A r aust Symphony) m Wagner’s Rtnp he said, 'Never 
mind at least somc^dy wll get to hear it 
But if the world refused to accept his music, it never 
forgot lus playing At the age of 75 after 45 years of re- 
tirement from concert playing, be set out on a “jubilee 
tour" and was received with open arms by Pans and the 
other capitals of Europe That summer, the first year after 
Wagner’s death, Liszt's daughter, Cosima Wagner, m- 
■vitcd him to attend the Wagner festival at Bayreuth He 
Was suffering a chill when he arriv ed and during the fes 
tivities a few da)s later he died Wagncrites (including 
Cosima) felt that the news would disturb the worshipers 
at Wagner’s shrine and kept it quiet \\'hen a stranger 
asked who the funeral procession was for another on 
looker answered ‘ Wagner’s fatlier in law" 



THE APOTHEOSIS OF ROMANTIOSM 


w^GHcn 


Tat APPEARA.KCE OF Richard Wagneb. OR thc iiiuiical 
scene brings our story in a full circle — or least into a 
aghteoiog spiral — back to the point where music again 
depends on words Wagner s music, so far as it « of in 
terest today, consists of nine important operas which he 
called music dramas” to a wise move to distinguish them 
from the kind of opera bang written in Italy His contti 
bution w the development of purely instrumental music 
stems from his confidence that the hstener would under 
stand bis highly developed system of musical ehsions and 
fragmen Canons so longasdraniauc conbnuity was present, 
just as Bach assumed that his hsteners could follow con 
tiapuntal forms without benefit of words Wagner’s meth 
ods had a powerful effect on the composers who lived after 
him, there was hardly a composer who was not either for 
him and adopted his techniques or against him and did 
all in his power to undennine them 
Wagner was not only a musician but a poet, essayist 
and pamphleteer As a poet, be successfully created the li 
brettos he wanted while hu colleagues went begging As 
a writer he poured out tus ideas on life and art in a torrent 
of energy and conviction With his diversity of interest it 
IS sometimes di/Hcult to understand how he could have 
achieved such epoch making results m music. He « 
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paoded the orchestra to unheard-of dimensions, even be- 
yond those of Berlioz; he developed the s)stem of leit- 
motifs to a pinnacle of smoothness and subtlety until they 
were practically themes, tlirough which he could maLe 
his audience anticipate, recognize and revive a mood or 
idea at wilL Above all, he waa a supcr-romantiast; the 
process of merging poetry and music that came into being 
With Schubert’s songs and that blossomed into Liszt’s 
symphonic poems and Berlioz’s dramatic symphonies 
bore its ultimate fruit in Wagner’s music dramas 

Wagner was born on May 22, 1813, in Leipzig, the city 
where Bach spent his last years and where Schumann 
learned his trade. Berlioz, age ten, was experimenting 
with^his guitar and Hageolet; Schubert was 16, singing in 
the “Konvict” and getting ready to write his first sym- 
phony; Schumann was three; and Liszt, who was to be- 
Mme one of Wagner’s patrons and eventually his father- 
in-law, was only nvo. Wagner’s fcither was a police clerk 
who di«l when Wagner was six months old His mother 
married a boarder, one Ludwig Gcycr, a year later, giving 
nsc to the speculation that he was the composer’s real 
father. This became a cause calibre just before World War 
II when Wagner turned out to be one of Hitler’s heroes, 
since it was rumored that Gcycr was a Jew But today, 
the most authoritative sources solemnly agree that (a) 
Wagner looks too much like his uncle Adolph Wagner 
to leave any doubt, and anyway (b) Geycr’s forefathers 
were Protestant Christian cantors. 

Gcycr was an actor by profession, and young Wagner 
spent many an hour on stage. The family was then In 
Dresden, and Wagner found his first hero in the flamboy- 
smi conductor Carl Maria von Weber. In such a theatrical 
atmosphere he soon fell into a habit of makmg up intense 
fantasies His two older sisters became opera singers, and 
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be himself began to compose aad to wile verses at ^ very 
early age. When he was 13, he translated three or 
Homer’s Odyssey from Greek into German Thf same 
year, he wrote a full scale tragedy called Leubald and side- 
laide While he was writing this gory epic (eve^l^^y 
died), he first beard Beethoven’s music and dctcrm‘*'®t^ 
set his own book to music To pot himself on th^ 
track, be borrowed a book on composition and b^^an a 
study he found more difficult than he had imagin^o He 
was remarkably sensitive to the effect of music, 
he wrote later, “a mysicnous loy" on hearing an orc-hcsira, 
and the sound of tuning viohns gave him ghostly tremors 
He took Up the study of harmony with a member of the 
Leipzig orchestra for a while and fell under the spoil of 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony when he heard the popular 
rumor that it was a product of semi madness He swyed 
awake nights, ecstatically copying out Beethoven scores 
His destiny was fixed when he heard Beethoven’s ftdelio 
iKiia a itnniTVa'DSt suptano n^mci'Wi'lnt'imiTie^c'jnvinrr- 
Devnent singing the title part “From that moment, my 
life acquired its true significance,” he wrote 
During his teens, Wagner wrote overtures, a symphony, 
an opera, which was destroyed in a fire, and another text, 
which he destroyed himself because it was too gory Fi- 
nally, at the age of 21, full of self assurance and constantly 
undergoing new rcvclauons of his destinies, be became 
conductor m the theater at ibc provincial town of Magde- 
burg He thus became acquaintol with the frothy, effee 
Uve operas of the Itaban school — ^Rossini, Donizetti etc. 
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ure that made professional use of every device for lively 
drama The young conductor managed to wangle a per 
formance at Magdeburg before the company collapsed 
from bankruptcy and internal dissension Before the de 
bade, Wagner began a romance with the company s junior 
leading lady, Minna Planer, and m 1836 she became his 
first wife. 

Widi a modicum of experience, he developed a firm con 
viction that he had a rare gift for helping singers by means 
of “constant prompting . . . vigorous directions as to neces- 
sary action” and his own loud singmg Nevertheless, he 
spent the next three years flitung from city to aty dodging 
bill collectors In Riga, where he got a conducting job he 
Wrote the first act to a new opera, Rienzs but it v\ as not 
long before intrigue and debt caused him to lease hastily, 
With Minna and a large dog, on a small boat bound for 
I-ondon It was a stormy passage and inspired Wagner’s 
second important opera, TAe Flymg Dutchman 

Eventually, the menage reached that artistic nirvana, 
Pans, with the immediate object of scaring up a perform 
ance of Licbesverbot It was hardly nirvana for the Wag 
ners the couple lived in a garret, scraping up pennies 
from Richard s odd ivntuig jobs concert re\ lewmg for 
the papers, and hack music transcriptions Debts piled so 
high that Wagner finally went to jail, where he finished 
Rienzt while Minna earned bread and butter by taking m 
a boarder With pleas for a performance Wagner sent 
Rienzt off to Dresden, and turned to the task of composing 
The Flytng Dutchman In 1842, Dresden sent us accept 
ance, and the Wagners left Paris as soon as thej could 
save up coach fare 

In Dresden, Rienzt rehearsals w ent better than~Wagner 
could have hoped His teen age idol, Mme Schroder 
Devnent, was to siog a leading role, and all the singers 
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seemed to lilvc the music In fea one number so pleased 
them that they called it the alvcr penny part and jok 
mgly tossed coins into a kitty every time they sang it — and 
the Wagners ate a httic better The premiere was a huge 
success the audience rcmamiog so Wagner wrot^ in 
full muster from curtain time at 6 pan until the last 
notes died away at midnight Its success u not hard to 
understand for it was nothmg but an overblown Italian 
ate opera wordy noisy and often crude but impressive 
in its sheer size and appearance The Flytng Dutchman 
which Dresden produced a fesv months bter, received 
less acclaim but it is clear that in the Dutchman Wagner 
tt as at last beginning to develop a musical personality Out 
of his tno big works came a job as court conductor la 
Dresden filling the shoes of the deceased Weber The 
result was a decent living for the first time Wagner en 
joyed a house a dog and a parrot besides his loving wife, 

Wagner s love life is a foscinaung story that has never 
{»en completely understood He and his second wife, 
Cosima collaborated on bis autobiography (hiy L/fc) 
which IS full of red herrings and self jusufication and it 
1 $ understandable that he should take the opportunity to 
present b mself in the best poss bic light. Ernest Newman 
did a major job of untaaglmg his two-volume history 
reveals Wagner as a voluptuary whose first wife was UD 
able to stimulate his imagination or apparently even h s 
hbido for very long While she lived he had aSairs with 
three other marned women including Cosima Liszt von 
Bulow Id the correspondence that has come to light over 
the years Wagner addressed several other women in most 
inumate terms it is abundantly clear that he never could 
be without love for long 

His sensuality also took odicr more exouc forms 
Whenever he could manage jt, he hved m rooms magnifi 
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ccntly draped in silks and satins and scented with delicate 
perfumes (lus favorite was attar of roses, which he had 
shipped discreetly to his barber). His clothes, too, were of 
the softest and most luxurious fabrics; partly, ii is believed, 
because his skin was painfully sensitive. 

During his seven years in Dresden, Wagner wrote and 
composed his first truly characteristic works— and simul- 
taneously exhausted his early style. The operas were Tann- 
hduscT, which was product m 1845, and Lohengnn, in 
1850. “My real intention,” Wagner wrote, “was ... to 
force the listener, for the first time m the history of opera, 
to take an interest in a pococ idea, by making him follow 
all its developments.” To do this he consciously tried to 
make music “assist in the understanding of the poetic 
lines," ii, to describe the words and feelings m musical 
tone. The big difiercnce between these works and the older 
opera of France and Italy is in. Wagner’s gradual, but not 
>ci complete, assimilation of ana, reatative, duet and 
chorus into the continuous musical flow of the entire act 
In his style there were still songs, some of them of great 
l>ncal beauty, but the orchestra was beginning to assume 
greater responsibility for the expression. 

In Dresden the 35->car-oId Wagner got into polidcal 
trouble. He had spoken out against the monarch), and 
after backing an abortive uprising m 1849, he found him- 
self a wanted man. He managed to escape to Zurich, 
where he devoted himself to a life of w nting texts for his 
giginuc, four-opera cycle, Der Ring des Ntbelungen (Tke 
^ng of the i^iheliings) and pamphlets, some of them ex- 
plaining what he was trying to do in his music dramas. He 
w rote no music for another five y cars 

Wagner felt that music as it had been written (even 
by him) up to that time was inadetpiate for dramatic pur- 
poses. In a pamphlet called Opera and Drama, he ex- 
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plained what he meant **Tl\e «ror jn the art of opera coa- 
sists in the fact that a means of expression (music) has 
been made the obicct» while the expression itself (the 
drama) has been made a means” This statement repre- 
sents some clear clunking on the part of a man whose tur- 
bid, wordy "philosophy” was never as penetrating as he 
tliought It was Music has tried to make itself the dra- 
matic focus, he said, and \t has failed Its only salvation 
must he in a balanced collaboration with poetry, a merg- 
ing of verbal and musical language. There should be no 
characters on stage just to swell volume, no matter how 
gorgeous the sound. There must be only characters essen- 
tial to the plot The chorus was dc trap It could be re- 
placed by the orchestra, which was much better at subtle 
emphasis of the emotional situations on stage Vocal mel- 
ody Mould be conditioned as much bj the sense of the 
words as by the demands of mustca! inspiration. This rea- 
soning, once Wagner put it into effect, was responsible 
for another step m the process of making music more 
subtly expressive. 

The Ring cycle is a magnificent, misty tale based on 
Nordic mythology Its four operas — Das Rheingold. Die 
Wa}\Ffrf, Siegfried and Cotterdammerung (Twthght of 
the Gods) — concern a magical ring fashioned of “Rhine- 
gold” by a dwarfed inhabitant of the underworld (a Nibe- 
lung), ivho hopes to use Us power to own the world. The 
gods seize the ring, and the giants who have built the 
gods’ chvclling, Valhalla, seize it in turn Both races be- 
come heir to the curse that the ring carries At the risk of 
making things iiorsc, the gods try to get it back 'Hie old 
god Wotao. goes to earth and establishes a race that will 
eventuall) produce a hero (This is where Hitler got part 
of his "master race” theory and is one reason that Wagner 
was the most venerated composer in Nazi Germany.) The 
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hero’s name is Siegfried, and he is the child of an incestu- 
ous love. He is destined to find Brunnhilde, one of the 
gods* warrior maidens (Valkyries), who is sleeping a time- 
less sleep surrounded by magic fire because she has dis- 
obeyed Woian. Siegfried slays the dragon guarding the 
ring and wakes Brunnhilde. He gives her the ring as a love 
token and goes forth into the world to perform deeds of 
valor. Unfortunately, he falls into a trap, loses his love, his 
life and finally the ring, which sinks back to its rightful 
place with the Rhine maidens. But the curse docs its work, 
and Valhalla goes up in flames as the fourth-night curtam 
falls. 

Such imaginative scenes required some very advanced 
stagecraft, available only in the ideal theater of Wagner’s 
dreams. 'There was no such theater; neither was there yet 
any music, but Wagner had no end of faith in his ability 
togetboth things done— despite the fact that he was deeply 
in debu He began composing again, late in 1S53, under 
the sdmulus of a visit from Liszt, who had been coura- 
geously staging Wagner weeks at Weimar Inspired, Wag- 
ner left for Italy where, he says tn My Life, he dreamed 
of falbng into turbulent waters “The rushing sound 
formed itself in my mind into a musical sound, the chord 
of E flat major, which continually re-echoed m broken 
forms.” He woke up and realized that the prelude to Das 
Hkcingold had been “revealed” to him When he wrote 
the prelude, the persistence of that chord was in itself a 
daring innovation, but more audacious ones were to come. 

^ One of these was the flowering of the leitmotif By the 
time Wagner was ready to write his seven fully mature 
music dramas, he was able to spin a continuous neb of 
music that lasted for an hour or so at a time E\cn with 
words and situations to give it outline, and moods to 
underline it by harmonic and instrumental colors, this 
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was an enormous amount of music to organize With the 
leitmotif It became possible Wagner had tried using leit- 
motifs merely as brief musical labels, but when he got to 
the jRing he realized they could he used to germinate a 
truly symphonic kind of music. They were, as a rule, terse, 
brief figures in the orchestra figures that were sometimes 
htcrally descriptive, more often were not, but were always 
malleable enough to be developed and transformed in 
the manner of themes All of Wagner’s leitmotifs have 
been discovered, laid bare and bbticd by Wagnerian scho! 
ars Their names arc ‘^servitude,’ ‘smithing,’ “might ol 
youth, the ring,’ ‘'twilight * announcement of death,' 
etc. Many of them, such as the “magic fire” motif, art 
true masterpieces of musical charactenzation, others art 
almost themes in their gracefulness, sull others are mere 
figures without obvious portent 
TTie music that comes out of this method is rich bu; 
rarely lighthearted The orchestra becomes the protagonist 
the story teller, the generator of emotions and rcacuons 
while the singers become more and more engulfed, Jes: 
and less melodious NevctdieUss, the textures and colon 
of Wagners huge orchestra were like nothing the world 
had ever heard before, and the world was stirred to depthi 
it had not suspected music could touch 
The year he started to compose again, Wagner went 
visiting in Pans and met the 16-ycar-oId Cosima Liszt 
The meeting bore no caimarks of the fated rclauonship 
that was to develop, actually Wagner was in the toils oi 
an a/Iair with another lady, named Maihilde Wesen 
donck, and w as writing one of hw rare nonoperatic w oris, 
a piano sonata, which he dedicated to her The Wagnen 
had settled m a cottage on the Wcsendonck estate m 
Switzcrbnd WescndoDck,at\cahhy merchant, was proud 
to lend a hand to genius, and bis joung w^fc found the 
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gcnms fascinating During this period Wagner com 
plcicd the first two Ring openu and perhaps inspired by 
his attachment for Maihildc conceived the idea for his 
most popular opera, the pass onaic Tristan und Isolde 
This IS the medieval tale of the unhappy Princess Isolde 
While a young courier, Tri&tan is cscorung her to her 
marriage with King Mark she and Tristan inadvertently 
drink a magic love potion Despite Isolde $ marriage their 
passion fatefully draws them together and during a secret 
tr)sc lliey are betrayed Tristan dies of sword wounds in 
Isoldes arms and afterward she herself dies her famous 
“love-death ” 

Wagner had composed the music for the first act of this 
tragedy at the Wescndonck estate and had also made songs 
of some of Mathildes poems (the one titled Traiime 
closely resembles some of Tnstan und Isoldes most pas* 
sionate moments) when Minna intercepted in incrimi 
mtmg love letter from her husband to Maihilde She ex 
plodcd in anger and frustration then left He himself dc 
parted for Venice m solitude and then went on to Lu 
cernc where he finished the music for Tnstan 

Meanwhile the musical world was beginning to take 
account of his operas and Tannhatiser was scheduled for 
a Parts performance in the fall of l^'GI There was just 
one hitch the Pans public would not accept any opera 
unless It had a ballet and what was more a ballet in the 
second act Wagner rebelled at the first and then at the 
second condition but finally interpolated his famous \ e 
nuslierg music " Tannhauser had been w r tten much ear 
her and was harmonically pale and comparatively stiff 
The Venmberg ballet was as flowing and scnsi al as any 
du tg in Tristan and stood out 1 ke a technicolor seen* n 
3 bla k an 1 whi c movie To add to his trouhW V agner 
had scored for a dozen Trench horns, and he could not 
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find that many id Pans He finally had to compromise by 
subsututing several saxophones borrowed from the in 
ventor that terrible man Adolphe Sax 
Things went passably well on the first night but during 
the second performance sounds of shrill whistling arose 
from the audience The opera manager paled turned to 
Wagner and explained Its the Jockeys We are lost” 
The rakehell members of the Jockey Club were indeed 
to blame They had decided that Tannhattser ss'as not to 
succeed in Pans it had to be withdrawn after one more 
disorderly performance Wagner who had been pardoned 
for his revoluuonary activmcs went back to Germany for 
the first tune m twelve years Then after at last hearing a 
performance of his Lohengrin (in Vienna) he secluded 
himself with only one mistress in a cottage on the Rhine 
to work on a new inspiration Die Meistersinger von Niir 
emberg 
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and the birds themselves Before he invents the lovely song 
that melts the judges hearts and wins him the girl there 
IS a humorous scene in which a stickler for the rules, 
named Beckmesscr, makes a fool of himself This is Wag 
nets famous saurc on his arch enemy, the critic Eduard 
Hanslick, whose mistake itwns to attack Wagner in print 
Hanslick was a perceptive writer, but he never would have 
become immortal without the cruel Wagnerian parod) 
Mastersinger also contains some mellow wisdom dis- 
pensed by an old character named Hans Sachs and there 
ts a first rate not staged by the apprentices 
Wagner’s idyl m the cottage on the Rhine was swamped 
under a rising tide of debts He had aircadv spent the 
monc) he expected to get from the Viennese premiere of 
Tristan when the performance was abandoned as un 
performahle,” after no less than T3 rehearsals Wagner 
brought the ragged ends of his fiscal life closer together by 
pwmg concerts of excerpts from his music but b\ 18M he 
xvas in desperate financial straits He was saved from debt 
ors priscn onlv by the intervention of the >oimg King 
Ludwag II of Bavana an ardent Wagncrite who paid off 
the heavier Wagnerian d*bis and appointed the composer 
his adviser in Munich Wagner settled down to finish the 
^ eg music and began at the age of 52, to dictate his auto- 
biograph) to Cosima von Bulow Bv that time Minna was 
dvang m Pans, and Wagner $ friendship w ith Cosima had 
blossomed into an affair that was the scandal of Munuh 
Von Bulow ma> have been glad to get rid of Cosima or 
he mav have Ivxn just an all-out Wagnerian idolater at 
an) rate it was he who conducted the premiere of the no 
unjvcrformablc Tnstjn But King Ludwig a! 
though he was an equalK ardent admirer bowetl to popu 
lar d tapproval of Wagners wa) of life and rclu’Tanlly 
asked him to leave town 
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find that many in Pans He finally had to compromischy 
subsutuung several saxophones borrowed from the in 
venter that terrible man Adotpbe Sax 

Things cnt passably w ell on the first night but during 
the second performance sounds of shnll whistling arose 
from the audience The opera manager paled, turned to 
Wagner and explained It s the Jockeys We ate lost.” 
The rakchcli members of the Joticy Club wcie indeed 
to blame They had decided that Tannhauser «as not to 
succeed in Pans it had to be withdrawn after one more 
disorderly performance Wagner who had been pardoned 
for his revolutionary activities went back to Germany for 
the Erst time in twelve years Then after at last hearing a 
performance of his Lohengnn (in Vienna) he secluded 
himself with only one mistress m a cottage on the Rhine 
to work on a new mspirauon Dts A/«rfer«rjger von Uur 
emberg 

This IS a large work but m some ways the simplest of 
the grand operas of Wagner s mature life Like all the 
others its orchestra never pauses but the mus c neverthe- 
less IS d vided into quasi separate numbers in something 
1 ke the tradiuonal pattern of opera before Wagner What 
IS better the voices sing the mclod es rather than accom 
pany a symphonic orchestra and the melodics arc lovely 
The plot too IS appeal ngly cheerful it is about music. 
(Mozart s impresono Pcrgolcsi s Music Master and Pfitz- 
ners Palestrina stand out among the few operas about 
music) The young knight Walter comes to Nuremberg 
and discovers he may win pretty Eva for his bride if he 
w ms the masters ngers songwtiting contest But the mas- 
tersmgers technique s so thoroughly bound wch rules 
and cond tions that no novice could hope to follow them 
Walters b d is based on his feeling that the rules stfle 
lyriasm His teachers be says arc the older minnesingers 
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and the birds themselves Before he invents the lovely song 
that melts the judges hearts and svins him the girl there 
IS a humorous scene m which a stickler for the rules, 
named Bcckmesscr, makes a fool of himself This is Wag 
ncr s famous saurc on h»s arch enemy, the critic Eduard 
Hanslick, whose mistake it was to attack Wagner in print 
Hanslick was a perceptive writer, but he never would have 
become immortal without the cruel Wagnerian parody 
Metstersinger also contains some mellow wisdom dis- 
pensed by an old character named Hans Sachs and there 
is a first rate not staged by the apprentices 
Wagner s idyl in the cottage on the Rhine was swamped 
under a rising tide of debts He had already spent the 
money he expected to get from the Viennese premiere of 
Tristan when the performance was abandoned as un 
pcrformablc," after no less than 77 rehearsals Wagner 
brought the ragged ends of his fiscal life closer together by 
giving concerts nf excerpts from his music but by 1864 he 
was in desperate financial straits He was saved from debt 
ors prison only by the intervention of the young King 
Ludw ig II of Bavaria an ardent Wagncrite who paid off 
thchca\ier Wagnerian debts and appointed the composer 
bis adsiscr m Munich Wagner settled down to fimsh the 
Ring music and began, at the age of 52 to dictate his auto- 
biography to Cosima von Bulow By that time Minna was 
d\ing m Pans and Wagner s friendship with Cosima had 
blossomed into an affair that was the scandal of Munich 
Von Billow may base been glad to get nd of Cosima or 
he mav have been just an all-out Wagnerian idolater, at 
any rate, it was he who conducted the premiere of the no 
longer unperformablc Tnstan But King Ludwig al 
ibough he was an equally ardent admirer, bowed to popu 
lar disapproval of Wagners way of life and reluctantly 
asked him to leave tow n 
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Wagner ’?.ent to SwitzerUnd again, and there Cosinta 
joined him This move angered her father, Liszc, and es- 
tranged him from Wagner Before Cosima’s marriage to 
von Bulow was annulled and she was able to marry Wag- 
ner, she bore him two daughters and a son, Siegfried She 
outlived him M years* dying in 1930 
Meifternnger and Rhangold svcrc performed m Mu 
nsch, and the name of Wagner was becoming something 
of a legend all over the world (Philadelphia went so far 
as to pay him $5,000 to compose a march for the ftposi- 
tion of 1876 ) Eventually, in I872,therc were enough Wag 
ncr societies and wealthy donors to begin w'ork on the 
composer’s all Wagner dream theater This was the festi 
val theater m the secluded city of Bayreuth The city not 
only deeded Wagner the land for hts theater but permitted 
him to establish (with assistance from loyal King Ludwig) 
his own home there, a villa which he named ' Wahnfried " 
On Wagner’s 59ih birthday, the Fejtsptelhaut corner 
stone was laid Four years later the enure Ring cycle was 
given Its first complete performance and was attacked re- 
soundingly— and rather disgraceful])— by the entire press 
The next c)clc drew small audiences, and the festival the- 
ater was closed icmpomily with a deficit of some $35,000 
while Watmer soucht solace in travel It w.is rennened m 
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So F\R, most of the development of Western music had 
taken place m and around Germany By mid I9ch century, 
non-German composers were fully, even painfully con- 
scious of this concentration They were, thc) bclicscd, just 
as creative as the Germans, they simply had not managed 
to convince the public of that fan Out of this compentivc 
outlook came the phenomenon of musical nationalism, m 
svluch composers tried to give their music a charaaer dis- 
tmctive to a parucular country How could this be done? 
One way, thought composers of the day, was to use folk 
tunes as themes, if a composer loaded his s) mphony wnth 
Russian folk tunes, it was, they believed, bound to sound 
Kussian 

In thc early da) s of romanticism, this idea had already 
found expression in thc folk song collecting of Schumann 
and, to some extent, in the operas of Weber, but it came 
to a climax much later Thc Russians were the most active 
of all the early nationalists They produced, m fact, some 
of thc most important orchestral music of thc 70 s and 
’SO’s 

The first of the Russians was Michael Glivk-a, who is 
regarded as the 'father” of Russian nationalistic musics 
although he never regarded himself as a musical reformer. 
He was born into a fair!) wealth) family in Smolensk on 
June 1, 1801, a year after Berlioz As a boy he show cd small 
enthusiasm for anydimg musical, except bells, until he 
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Wagner went to SwitzaUnd again and there Cosima 
joined him This move an^ed her father Liszt and es- 
tranged him from Wagner Before Cosima s marriage to 
von Bulow was annuii^ and she was able to marry Wag 
ncr she bore him two daughters and a son, Siegfried She 
outlined him 47 years dying iti 1930 
Meisttrsin 2 eT and Rheingold were performed in Mu- 
nich and the name of Wagner was becoming something 
of a legend all over the world. (Philadelphia went so far 
as to pay him |5 000 to compose a march for the exposi 
lion of 1876 ) Eventually in J872 there were enough Wag 
ner soaeties and wealiy donors to begin work on the 
composers all Wagner dream theater This was the festj 
val uieater m the secluded city of Ba> reuih The aty not 
only deeded Wagner the land for his theater but permitted 
him to establish (n ith assistance from loyal King Ludwig) 
his own home there a silla which he named Wahufriea” 
On Wagner s 59th birthday, the Ffsispidhatit corner 
stone was laid Four years later the entire Ring cycle was 
given Its first complete performance and was attacked re 
soundingly — and rather disgracefully — by the entire press 
The neat c)cle drew small audiences and the festival the 
ater ivas closed temporanly with a deficit of some J35 000 
while Wa'mer sought solace in travel It was reopened in 
ISSlwilh^Vagnerslastr^era Parsifal a pageanthke story 
of a search for the Hol> Grail 
Wagner died in Venice the next jear after a heart at 

tack but Cosima kept the fesavals going unul 1909 when 

Siegfried took oscr and after him his wife Today, the 
annual Bayreuth Fesuval is organized by Wagners wo 
grandsons and vs regarded as one of Europe s most desir 
able summertime musical events 
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So FAi, most of the development of Western music had 
taken place in and around Germany By mid 19th century, 
non-German composers were fully, even painfully con 
scious of this concentrauon They were, they bchev^, )usc 
as creative as the Germans, they simply had not mana^d 
to convince the public of that faa Out of this competitive 
outlook came the phenomenon of musical nationabsm, m 
which composers tried to give their music a character dis 
tinctise to a parucular country How could this be done? 
One way, thought composers of the day was to use folk 
tunes as themes, if a composer loaded his symphony with 
Russian folk tunes, u was, they believed bound to sound 
Russian 

In the early days of romanticism this idea had already 
found expression in the folk song collecting of Schumann 
and, to some extent m the operas of Weber but u came 
to a climax much later TTic Russians wrre the most active 
of all the early nationalists They produced m fact some 
of the most important orchestral music of the 70 s and 
’80s 

The first of the Russians was MicruEL Gltnk-a who is 
regarded as the * father of Russian nationalisuc music, 
although he never regarded himself as a musical reformer 
He was born into a hisly nealchy family in Smolensk on 
June 1, 1804, a y ear after Berho? As a boy he shots cd small 
enthusiasm for anything musical except bells, until he 
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heard a clannel quintet by aa obscure Fmnish composer 
when he was ten or eleven It threw him into a soil of 
fever and a few days later he announced music is my 
soul ” The boy was able to pra^ice music by making ar 
rangemencs of Russian airs for a small orchestra that was 
in his uncles employ and he also took lessons on the 
piano and violin When he was eleven he was sent to a St. 
Petersburg school where his musical studies were only m 
cidental to a general cducauon There he developed a taste 
for ihc life of a playboy 

On graduation he showed no inclmation to go to work, 
nor for that matter, even to study music seriously He did 
take up singing and developed considerable abil ty as an 
interpreter of songs This led him to compose songs which, 
hoivever, nobody could sing as well as he, and to appear 
in Italian operas chat uere all the rage that year^he 
played such diverse roles as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni 
and Tigato inRossmis Bar^fr of Sevtllf \Vhen he was 27, 
he went to Italy for his health immersed himself in Ital an 
music and began composing He found that he could not 
imitate the style very well and he virote \Vc Northerners 
feel otherwise With us love ts inseparable from soc 
row A spell of homesickness turned hts eyes toward St. 
Petersburg and made him long to compose m the Russian 
language On his way home be dalhed in Bcrhn where he 
took some composition lessons and announced his dclcrmi 
nauon to write an opera which m every way [would] be 
absolutely national not only die subject but the music.” 
The opera was A Life for the C*ar and the musical style 
« os shot through with diat particularly thick dark hcav 
ilv lyrical quality that is unmisukably Russian even to 
listeners who recognize none of the folk melodies 
Glinka became thorou^ly obsessed with his music and 
even took two acts of the tmoimpleted opera along on tus 
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honcjmoon He finally finished the opera m 1835, and it 
was presented a year later at the Imperial Opera Its pa 
tnotic character and its ingratiating melodies were just 
w hat St Petersburg had been waiting for A Life for the 
Czar tvas a huge success Glinka became famous over 
night, got a good job as imperial capeUraeistcr, and soon 
set to work on his other opera Russian and Ludmilla Un 
happiness with his marned life delayed work, he finally 
left his wife, and apparently thereafter he felt better about 
composing than ever before When Russian was produced, 
in 1842, It was only moderately successful, but it turned 
out to be the w ork on which most of Glinka s fame rests 

In spite of his nauonalist leanings, Glinka was not 
solely a Russian composer— he could wnte music charac 
tenstic of any country except Germany Moved, like some 
of his followers, by the \i\id colors of Spanish music, he 
went oiT to Spam to collect tunes for an orchestral work 
and then wandered from one capital to another — to Pans, 
where he gave a successful one man concert and became 
friends with Berlioi, to Warsaw, where he settled for a 
while with a young girl, and back to St Petersburg Fi 
qally, he left for Berlin to hear a selection from A Life for 
the Czar, and he died there in 1857, at the age of 53 

THE FIVE 

Before his death, Glinka met a young composer who 
so impressed him that he granously called him a second 
Glinka” and charged him wnih continuing the fight to set 
Russian music before the world That man as Miti B 
AKiRts, the most determined if not ihe mosr pmhfic, com 
poser Russia had yet produced and the dominant member 
of the “Russian Fise” sometimes called the mighty 
handful ’ Ceskr Cut, Alexander Borodin, Modeste hies 
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managed to estrange himself from his carher friends and 
surrounded himself with an entirely different arclc of 
musiaans, whose names are forgotten today He died m 
1909, a strangely powerful figure in Russian musical soa 
ety, a man whose o\vn compositions were scarcely known 
even in his own country 

Borodin was a more prolific member of the Russian 
group He is known to modern audiences for his darkly 
splendid opera, Pnnee Igor, and an orchestral tone poem, 
On the Steppes of Central Asia Borodin was bom m St 
Petersburg in 1834, the itlcgiumatc son of a Georgian no- 
bleman, as was the custom in such cas's, he received the 
name of one of his father’s serfs By the time he went to 
medical school tn St. Petersburg to become a research phy 
sician, he had already tned his unskilled hand at a con 
certo and a string tno 

He was a bnlltant student and had already made his 
mark as a chemist when he fell under the spell of Bala- 
kirev and became convinced that composition was his real 
business He sat down to wnte a symphon>, 'mth every 
bar “criticized and overhauled” by Balakirev, and spent 
the nest five years at it He labored equally hard o\cr the 
libretto and score of Pnnee Igor, sometimes he \%as so 
discouraged that he raided the score for themes to use m 
a second symphony Hu music glows with rich melody, 
set off by daring dissonances and by the exotic patterns 
of modal (rather than major minor) harmony 

Some of Borodin's music found special favor with De- 
bussy m later years, but Borodin hardly composed enough 
to become a major influence on the music world at large. 
He was more popular m Germany than at home, and he 
sadly commented that “Russian, music is not the kind that 
nukes for success ” He died in 18S7, leaving Rimsky Kor 
sakov and others to finis h theorchestrauon and even some 
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of the organization of Fnnce Igor Two generations bttf 
his music underwent another revision when it became 
the basis for the Broadway show Kamel 
Mussorgsky was the most powerful and onginal of all 
the Russians, with a lemarkablc sense of musical chirac 
terization in his operas (among them, Bons Goioanoi, 
KhovaTiehina) and a matchless ability to capitalize on the 
melodic, harmonic and contrapuntal peculiarities of his 
country’s folk music He was born March 21, 1839, m 
Karevo, Government of Pskov of a well to-do landowner 
and a lady who wrote poetry His nurse taught him Rus- 
sian fair) talcs and inspired him to improvise at the piano 
before he had any knowledge of composing technique Al 
though It was obvious that he had musical talent, Modeste 
tsas sent to military academy, tvhere he learned hard 
drinking and fast living He met Borodin and other must 
cians early in his career, w ent to Balakirev for lessons \s hen 
he was 18 and made the thrilling discoxer)’ of his Russian 
musical hencage when he traveled to Moscow tiro years 
later 
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couple of false starts, whtch resulted m scattered operatic 
scenes he turned out a rough version of Boris 

This was too crude for the theater committee m Mos- 
cow, but Mussorgsky enthusiastically set about remodchng 
and polishing it, and the opera was finally performed in 
1874 It had considerable popular success, but other musi 
aans failed to see its virtues Somewhat daunted, Mus- 
sorgsky started (hut never finished) another full scale 
opera, Khovanehina and a hghtcr one, The Fair ai Soro- 
chtnsl^^ He did complete his famous piano cycle, Pictures 
at an Exhibition which is usually heard m an orchestra! 
transcription by Ravel 

Mussorgsky died m 1881 probibl> of epilepsy, but also 
debilitated from over indulgent living His music fell into 
obscurity, then h-id a cunous and undignified revival 
when Rimsky Korsakov, with the best of intentions, put 
out his own corrected versions of Bons and Khotanehtna 
These comparatively insipid scores were for many years 
regarded as the best use that could be made of Mussotg 
sky I unskilled work In recent years scholars have gone 
back to the original manuscripts and have revived the 
music m something like its original form — to discover 
ihit Mussorgsky was more a master than Rimsky had be 
licved 

Rimsky Korsakov was bom into a family of naval offi 
cers m March 1844, and his ovens helming ambition as 
a child was to become one himself As an older man he 
was fond of remembering the humbler side of his hen 
tage one of his ancestors was a serf girl Rut his early 
musical influences come from an eccentric uncle who 
liked to sing folk songs, and from a monastery full of 
chanting and bell ringing monks near his home in Tikh 
vin, Novgorod Government 

At the ige of twelve he entered the Naval Academy at 
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St Petersburg While there he heard his first operas (A 
Life for the Czar \\z% his favorite) and Beelho'cn Syni* 
phonics Off duty he incd to orchcsliate operas from 
piano scores « ithout know mg any thing about the instru 
meots he uas wnting for Finally he met Balakirev who 
set him to work on a symphonv but his musical career n-as 
hardly started when it was interrupted by offioal orders 
to embark for a three years cruise around the world on 
the Clipper Alma'’ 

Once back home, Rimsky took care of his naval duty in 
the mornings, studied Berhoz $ Trealttc on OrchestfBUon 
and composed during hxs afternoons and esenings Still 
Ignorant of many of the methods of music, he brazenly 
accepted a posiuon as Professor of Pracucal Composiuon 
and Instnunentauon tn the Sc Petersburg Coosersatovy 
and managed to keep one step ahead of his pupils. ith 
all the book learning entailed by this position and the ex 
perience gamed m his tob as Inspector of Naval Bands, 
he could hardly help absorbing a knowledge of music. 
Soon he became known as a master of practic^ instrumcn 
tation He also became the most academic member of “The 
Five” In 18S7 he composed a virtuoso orchestral poem 
called Capncaa Espagnol in wht^ he sa d the orchestral 
effect IS the “very essence of the composition " It was a 
dazzling success, so Rimsky wrote two more like it his 
Easttr Ot erture and the most famous of all Schekera-aie 
For the nest two or three years, Rimsky spent his umc 
looking backward nervously revising all of his earlier 
works II was not until Tchaikovsky $ death in 1S93, that 
he felt secure about hts owo music and began w ork on an 
opera Sadkp He was too bury to care about his appear 
ance The famed basso. Bans Chaliapm described the 
Rimsky of those years as uafashionably dressed [with) 
an unbarbered black beard black frock coat that was 
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hopelessly out o£ date . . two pairs of spectacles on his 
nose, one m the front of the other” 

Simultaneously with Sad^o, Rimsky was working on 
another opera, Chnstmas Eve. “correcting” and rcscoring 
hfussorgsky’s Bans, and writing his own book on orches- 
tration His operas were of epic design and made use 
of fantastic plots and characters that permitted him to \ ary 
his music from crisp chromaticism (for supernatural 
scenes and people) to diatonic or modal lyriasm. (foe 
earthbound humans) 

For the next few years he concentrated on songs, at 
tempting to develop his lyrical manner by first composing 
the melody alone, without the distractions of rich accom 
patuments Then, in 1900, after the nationalistic school had 
lost most of Its impetus— and its composers— he made ef- 
forts to become supranauonal with several operas on non 
Russian subjects As an elder statesman of music, faced 
with the enigmas posed by Debussy and Strauss, he made 
a ptonouncement “Music is now beginning to enter on a 
new and incomprehensible phase of development ” He de 
cidcd he was through composing and spent his hours on a 
musical autobiography, but at 62 he discovered he had 
still another opera in him, Le Coq dOr (The Golden 
Rooster) It was, however, a satire on the stupidities of 
autocracy The autocrats banned it, and he never lived 
to sec It performed He died m 190S on his country estate. 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Tchvikovsxt was the one major Russian composer of 
the period who was first and alw3>s a musjaan, and who 
was not a member of ‘The Five” His hiqhstrung temper 
ament kept him from such intimate relationships, but he 
did draw some encouragement from Balakirev Despite 
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the ncuroDc doubts and vapors that plagued his hfe, 
Tchaikosshy managed to be the equal of any of his con- 
temporary Russians He was bom at Votkinsk, Govern- 
ment of Vyatka, in May, 18-10, the son of a French irarm 
grant His governess recalled him as a porcelain child, 
upset by the slightest ermasm, but sensitive and creative. 
Music was sn sumulating to him that his parents finally 
canceled lessons because they seemed unhealthy 
Although his early studies were m the city of St. Peters- 
burg, that citadel of “The Five,” Tchaikovsky was seques- 
tered at the Conservatory, which was an object of contempt 
to the wild and uodesciplined oationalists His master 
was ilie famed pianist Anton Rubinstein, who vvis Tchai- 
kovsky’s unresponsive idol for the rest of his life The 
boy also studied cooducung and adopted a peculiar stance, 
with his chm resting on hts left band while beating time 
with his fight, for he suffered a terrifying delusion that 
his head would fall from his shoulders When he was 26, 
he got a position at the new conservatory m Moscow, far 
from the disturbing influence of the nauonalists, and set- 
tled down to teach and compose 
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mance (he was jilted), Tchtukovsky got married but one 
month after the wedding he developed a state o£ nerves 
that ended in fever and coma, and he left his wife for 
e\er Fortunately, there was one woman who understood 
him thoroughly — a widow, Nadcjda von Meek — who 
Ttrotcofher fantastic enthusiasm for bis music, and of 
her reluctance to meet him for fear of the disillusion 
raent which generally follows every intimacy Tchai 
kovsky responded and the idyllic correspondence ro- 
mance continued for 1-4 years unsulhed by the fact that 
Nadqda settled 6 000 rubles a ^ear on the composer, which 
allowed him to give up teaching ^ 

The >ear he found financial and emotional shelter un 
der Nadejdas wing Tchaikovsky completed his fourth 
symphony, his violin concerto and his most famous opera, 
Etigen Onegtn For a while, he hid from the world m 
Switzerland or any place where he could find peace Then 
he gained confidence and made a highly successful tour 
as conductor of his own works— one engagement was at 
thcopenmgofCarnegicHallio New York ml891 Then 
after he became financially independent through royalties 
and concert fees he broke off Im relationship — remote as 
It had been — with his benefactress He started a new bal 
let Sleeping Beauty a new opera Pique Dame ( Queen 
of Spades) and another ballet. The ’Nutcrackyn- In the 
last he used a new instrument ivith dcLcate chimes called 
the celesta” which he discovered m Pans and kept secret 
lest Rimsky or GUzounov use it first Finally he decided 
to write a program symphony (his sixth) whose story 
would be known only to him While composing it he 
was alternately tearful over its pathos and dchghtcd that 
he still was able to compose He wanted to call it simply 
Program Symphony but settled on the title PatheUque 
In November, 1893 a few weeks after its premiere, Tcha. 
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kovsky caught cholera and died Already renowned as a 
great melodist and a superb orchestrator, he was destined 
to become one of the most popular composers of all, but 
one whose $enumentaht> was to earn him the scorn of 
musical literates. 


VEHOl 

GiusEPre Verdi, one of the staunchest of muscal 
nationalists, never had to seek folk melodics for his opens; 
he composed them He was born m the little town of Lc 
Roncole, Italy, Oaober 10, 1S13 He w as the son of an «in- 
kcqier, andhis early life was hard It was the village gro- 
cer who heard the boy’s sweet singing soict and raised 
enough money to send him to the conservatory at htdaa 
Unfortunately, the conservatory could not accept anjbodj 
as old as 19, especuily if he were not a very good piatust 
Instead, Verdi studied privately with a competent teacher, 
He was 23 w hen he marned the grocer’s daughter. B) th« 
ame he was 27, both his wife and their children had died 
It 1 $ hard to say how much external events affect th« 
course of a creative mind, but Verdi’s personal tragedies: 
tot^ethcr with the hiilurc of two of his early operas al 
Milan’s La Scala, probably combined to mold his musi- 
cal character He was ready to give up composition al- 
together after his second failure, but the wily and percep 
tive impresario at La Scala got him interested in a new 
libretto, about Nebuchadnezzar Verdi became fasanared, 
and composed his first big success, T^ahucco 
After that, it seemed Aat Verdi could not fail, not only 
because of his fine, broad melodies and dramatic insnncts, 
but also because of the powerful patnotic overtones of his 
operas Some of the vigorous choruses from / Lomharii 
and Mucbeth became identified with the national cause. 
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Later, the words Vtca Verdi were scrawled on walls by 
daring revolutionaries (ihc acrostic, ymorio Emanucic 
Ec E/taha) 

In his mid-40*s, Verdi took a new and more tuneful 
path, with RtgoleUo, La Tranata and 11 Trovatore operas 
which today are staples of any Italian opera company’s 
repertory In the middle of the 19th century, they were 
regarded as revoluuonary The first was a brutal story 
m which a father unwittingly murdered his ow n daugh- 
ter, the second, in spite of its pretty waltzes, was a 
shocker, about the loves of a fallen woman (equally shock- 
ing was the fact that the characters wore modern clothes); 
the third was a woolly drama of gypsies and vengeance— 
and It had the “Anvil Chorus" Among Verdi’s 27 operas, 
two from the late middle >cars stand out Don Carlos, s 
powerful tale of the Inquisiuon, with some rich affecting 
music for the two bassos, and ^tda whose famous march 
and equally famous anas were no Hash of inspiration but 
the result of years of refinement of Verdi’s melodic pft 
and his matchless ability to turn music into a powerful 
dramatic instrumcnL 

Verdi was born the same year as that contentious North- 
erner, Wagner, and the two were quickly set up as oppo- 
site {V)lcs of operatic composition Wagner sneered at Ver- 
di s music, and, so powerful w as lu$ influence, Italian opera 
was uTiul very Tccenvly, held m tomempt by \be vyoilds 
intellectuals Verdi never thought he was in competition 
with Wagner and was angered by the accusation that he 
tried to imitate the German composer All he intended 
to do was Write Italian opera as best he could, and that 
svas often on a noble level indeed 
But mus cal and nauonal politics, and Italy’s defeat by 
ilic Austnans m 1^70 soured the GO-y car-cild Verdi on musi 
cal life, and he went into scmirctircment after Aida He 
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kovsky caught cholera and dscd Already renowned as a 
great melodist and a superb occhestrator, he was destined 
to become one o£ the most popular composers of all, but 
one whose sentimentality was to earn him the scorn of 
musical literates 


VERDI 

Giuseppe Verdi, one of the staunchest of musical 
nationalists, never had to seek folk melodies for his operas, 
he composed them He was born in the httle town of Lc 
Roncole, Italy, October 10, 1813 He was the son of an inn 
keeper, and his early life was hard It was the village gro- 
cer who heard the boy’s sweet singing voice and raised 
enough money to send him to the conservatory at Milan 
Unfortunately, the conservatory could not accept anybody 
as old as 19, especially if he were not a very good pianist. 
Instead Vetdi studied privately with a competent teacher 
He u as 23 when he married the grocer s daughter By the 
time he was 27, both his wife and their children had died. 

It is hard to say how much external events affect the 
course of a creative muid, but Verdi’s personal tragedies, 
together with the failure of two of his early operas at 
Milan's La Scala, probably combined to mold Kis must 
cal character He was ready to give up composition al- 
together after his second failure, but the wily and percep- 
tive impresario at La Scala got him interested in a new 
hbrttto, about Nebuchadnezzar Verdi becanac fasanated, 
and composed hts first btg success Nabuceo 

After that It seemed that Verdi could not fail, not only 
because of his fine, broad melodies and dramatic instincts, 
but also because of the powerful patriotic overtones of In* 
operas Some of the Mgorous (Jioruscs from I Lomharh 
and Macbeth became identified with the national cause. 
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Later, the words Vwa Verdi were scrawled on walls by 
daring revolutionaries (the acrostic Vittorio Emanuclc 
Re D/calia) 

In his rcv\d-40s Verdi took a new and more tuneful 
path, u ith Rigoletto La Trat/saia and U Trovaiore operas 
which today arc staples of any Itahan opera company *a 
repertory In the middle of the I9th century, they were 
regarded as re\oluiiQnar> The first was a brutal story 
10 which a father unwittingly murdered his own daugh 
ter, the second m spite of its pretty waltzes, was a 
shocker, about the loves of a fallen woman (equally shock 
mg was the fact that the characters wore modern clothes) ; 
the third was a woolly drama of gypsies and vengeance— 
and It had the ‘ Anvil Chorus " Among Verdi $ 27 operas, 
two from the late middle years stand out Don Carlos, a 
powerful tale of the Inquisition, with some rich, affecting 
music for the two bassos, and Atda whose famous marw 
and equally famous anas were no flash of inspiraoon but 
the result of years of refinement of Verdi s melodic gift 
and his matchless ability to turn music into a powerful 
dramauc instrument. 

Verdi was born the same y car as that contentious North 
erner, Wagner, and the two were quickly set up as oppo- 
site poles of operatic composition W agner sneered at Ver 
til s music, and so powerful was his influence, Italian opera 
was until very recently, held m contempt by the world s 
intellectuals Verdi never thought he was m competition 
With Wagner and was angered by the accusation that he 
tried to imitate the German oimposcr All he intended 
to do was write Italian opera as best he could and that 
was often on a noble level indeed 
But musical and national pohtics, and Italy’s defeat by 
thcAustnans in 1870 soured the 60-year-old Vcrdion musi 
cal hfc, and he went into scmirctircmcnt after Atda He 
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uas wealthy and venerated, and he enjojcd a quiet life 
at his big country estate Dur ng his >ears of semiretire 
ment he did complete his Requiem Mass m memory of 
the writer Manzoni it remains one of his most affecting 
works desp te the fact that today it sounds more opcr 
atic than sacred 

It was not unt I he met Arrigo Boito, a composer as 
well as a writer that Verdi was moved to write another 
opera He was in his mid 70 s when the tw o men turned 
out one of the most dramatic and affecting operas of all» 
Otello based on the Shakespeare play Six years later 
they collaborated again to create one of the finest operas 
of all time the vivid effervescent incredibly complex 
Falstaff Verd died in 1901 one of his country s most 
venerated musicians 
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Johannes Brahms, somebody said, was a composer for 
the middle aged His music is sane, soLd, emotion rccol 
lectedin tranquiUit) rather than freshly experienced This 
makes a certain amouQt of sense as v.t try to understand 
him, for apparently he turned from his early romanticism 
—from his iUtrm end drang period— to become the staid 
and Vi el! balanced musician that is knon n to us Although 
Brahms may sound romanuc to modern ears, neither he 
nor his contemporaries thought he was romantic. If he 
IS romantic at all it is lO the sense that he idealized the 
past For Brahms abandoned his early ideas of personalized 
expression in favor of sturdy, classical architecture, but 
the molds he used — the Becthovian symphony, sonata, 
concerto — he filled with the svarm sentiment that sve 
think of as romanuc because of its softened contours, its 
gentle melancholy His enemies the Wagnenans, thought 
he was some kind of throwback, he himself said he was 
•botw too late Toda^ , be vs suU the subject of animated 
discussion between ihojc who think he was Beethoven’s 
reincarnation and those who find him dull and verbose 
Brahms w-as born in & tenement m the red licht distnct 
of Hamburg, on May 7,1833— they ear that Schumann and 
his talented friends went into the magazine publishing 
business and Berlioz married Henrietta Smithson 
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DRAHMS 


Joii^NVts BnAUvrs, somcbodj said, was a composer for 
the middle His music is sane, solid, emotion rccol 
Iccied in tranquillit> rather thin freshly experienced This 
rruhes a certain amount of sense as we try to understand 
him, for appirently he turned from his early romanticism 
—from his tturm and dranz penod— to become the staid 
and ss elt-batanced musician that is know n to us AIthou;:h 
Brahms may sound romantic to modern ears, neither he 
nor his contemporaries tliougbt he wis romantic. U he 
•I rr.m^niir nr all it ts in the seme that he idealized the 
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Brahms’s father s\as a cbttrful precariously employed 
string bass player in the local bands who learned that his 
son, at the age of five, was the unmistakable possessor 
of that mysterious, often overrated quabty known as “ab- 
solute pitch." 

Absolute pitch is actually nothing more than a very 
good memory — a memory that spcaaltzes in musical lev 
kl means that the possessor of ji can name any nott 
that 1 $ play cd or sung to him In Brahms’s case, the abibty 
was so obsessive that he could not overpower it Once, so 
the story goes, he was touting with a violinist and had 
to play on a piano that was tuned a half tone flat This 
posed no problems for the fiddler, who could simply tunc 
his instrument to the piano, but u was torture for Brahms, 
who heard one note in his head when he looked at the 
score, another m his ears when he played it He finally 
transposed all his music up a half step, a fairly prodigious 
feat Absolute pitch is not necessarily a help to a com- 
poser, the abibty that all composers must Save is called 
“relative pitch," which means they can distinguish the in 
tervals they hear between notes wiih unfailing accuracy 
Brahms s father, like the fathers of Mozart, Beethoven 
and Liszt before him, was bitten by the prodigy bug He 
obtained piano lessons for his son at the age of seven and 
made him play a public concert at ten To help out with 
family evpenscs, the lad began playing in the more re- 
spectable baw dy houses near the harbor, much as Negro 
pianists were soon to do across the Atlantic, in the honky 
tonks of New Orleans Some biographers sec a connee 
tion between this early life and the fact thatBnhms never 
married, he usually seemed more at home with rough 
women thin with more respcctihle ones By the time the 
bo\ was 15, he was composing popular potpourris and^ 
fantasies and had Op 151 m print under vanous pseudo- 
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and Vienna, where he settled for ojnductorship of a choral 
group In 1^6 he completed one of his grandest and most 
important works, the German Requiem a massive, serene, 
contrapuntal choral piece of intense seriousness It 
performed no less than twenty ames in a single 
across Europe. Meanwhile, royalties were bcginOttig to 
pile up from other works, particularly the popular Han 
ganan Dances, and Brahms was never again strapj’^d for 
money In 1869 he settled permanently in Vienna, *ttd it 
remained his home for the rest of his hfef 
In 1873, aged 40, Brahms wrote one of his most erichant 
mg works, the orchestral Variations on a Thetne by 
Haydn, in a form that he found particularly workable. 
This was probably the most important study piece for the 
work he had been building toward his Symphony No 1 
But wth Brahms it is hard to tell he managed to conceal 
his preliminary steps completely, destroying his sketches 
and early versions with almost fanatical zeal, shyly pre 
sentitig only the final, polished ptoduct fat the world 
to see All we know comes from a rather formal statetnent 
he once made to an American violinist. The composmg 
process, he said is "hke a vivid dream ” In a dre^hke 
state, “the ideas flow much more freely It is important 
to write them down immediately Sometimes I become 
so drowsy that I fall asleep, and then I lose the idfas 
To get best resulu I have to be absolutely alone and 
undisturbed I let them germinate sometimes for 
years, but I occasionally look at them again ” 

Brahms’s first symphony fell like a &undcrclap on the 
ears of the German public The composer had kcpr it * 
secret even from his pubhsber, for by that time it was 
considered daring indeed to compose a symphony, it s' as 
a kind of affront to Bccdwvcn But von Biilow unmcdi 
ately dubbed Brahms’s first symphony ‘ the tenth," mean 
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ing presumably, that it was good enough to follow Bee 
thoven s ninth and the music world seemed to agree 

The work begins wath a slow introduoion that is one 
of the grandest mspirations of all music. 0\er a porten 
lous throbbing beat its germinal ideas fan out sowing the 
seeds of all that is to follow There is nothing in the four 
sjmphonies to equal this, no moseraent so closely or 
ganized, ahhouch other movements are more popular 
The s)mphonies like all of Brahms s works arc regarded 
m surprisingly divergent lights One critic will call them 
“too mtcllcctual pointing to the dearly outhned con 
trapuntal devices (auementauon d minution etc.) and 
the carefull) limned forms “Too emotional" says an 
other about the lusaous melodies. “Too heavy” says a 
third sizing up the thick rather tmvaned orchestration 
and the lack of anything reembhng a scherzo or even 
an allegro “Too square, says a fourth as he points out 
that Brahms s accents are pedesman and would be as 
thuddingly dull as a beerhall tune had Brahms not gone 
to such lengths to insert cross-rhythms and to throw ac- 
cents on unaccented parts of the bar 

Like Schubert and Schumann Brahms wrote songs 
during his whole creansc life His first love — and perhaps 
the most impo lant single musical influence — ^was folk 
songs Brahms liked to write accompaniments for these 
songs and to use the tunes as motifs for larger works He 
also wrote a good many songs that might actually have 
been folk songs His liedcr rank with Schumann s if not 
Schubert s 

By the time he was 50 Brahms was famous and even 
beloved — of everybody but the rabid Wagnentes — and 
his career hardiv changed from that time on His shabby 
figure, dressed m flannel shirt, patched alpaca jacket, and 
trousers that reached his boot tops, could be seen at various 
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musical idol of France was Ciiarlcs Gounod (181S-93) 
whose opera ratist was already on the high road to the 
popularity it still amazingly enjoys The Belgian or 
ganist and teacher Cesak Frakci: (1822 90) was reach 
mg a peak of productiiity, tiis lush counterpoint as in 
the famous D minor symphony, was hailed as a new 
standard of French music. TTie academic Ambroise 
Thomas (18U 96) was soon to become director of the all 
important Pans ^nservatory, partly because of the sue 
cess of his opera A/igno/i Jules MASststf (1842 1912) was 
about to turn out a string of immensely successful operas, 
including Manon Leteaut and Thatt Georges Bizet 
(1835-75) vas at work on one of the worlds finest and 
most popular operas Carmen only to die prematurely 
shortly uiet he finished it Jacques OppEvsten (1819 
80) was managing his own light opera theater and pro- 
ducing a string of 90 gay frolics (which featured the 
cancan) as well as the macabre The Tolet of Hoffmann 
Camille Saint Saens (1835 1921) composer of Samson 
et Dahla and the ever popular piece Danse Macahre was 
becoming an important figure on the musical scene 
Almost to a man these notable composers were in 
flucnced by the music and esthetic of Wagner — Pans richly 
deserved the nickname Le Pehs Bayreuth in the 1880 s 
Wagner s leitmotifs— or something resembl ng them— 
were adapted to every purpose replicas of his noble 
passions were held high for the world to admire, his mas- 
sive doughy orchestra was the rage among composers 
and the public alike The maturing Debussy felt impelled 
to resist this influence m his music in his occasional 
newspaper articles and most vehemently of all in his pn 
Tate conversation His judgment was that Wagner wa: 
a beautiful sunset wbo was mutaken tor a dawn Thi 
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dawn as it turned out, was bnghtened by Debussj him 
self. 

He was the son of a modest china shop owner who 
wanted to send him to sea but before the boy began to 
Icam knots he started piano lessons with a one time 
pupil of Chopm This good bdy quickly noted and cn 
couraged his unusual talent and he, m luin never lost 
his love of the piano and parucularly the music of Chopin 
At the age of eleven he entered the Conservatory to begin 
the only formal education he ever had 

The ultimate goal of all Pans Conservatory pupils is 
as we have seen the Pnx de Rome a prize that was de- 
signed to give the )oung musician a chance to wnte his 
first masterpiece, or at least gne him three >ears of stimu- 
laung atmosphere hvmg with a half dozen other creauve 
young artists in the Eternal City Debussy s eleven year 
long progress toward this pnze was erratic He preferred 
improvisation to practice read ng Haydn quartets on 
the piano to finger exercises invenung his own brand of 
harmony to stud> ing the established method He angered 
the more conservative of his teachers and did poorly in 
their courses questioned the more rad cal ones and hor 
rificd h s fellow students by impudent pranks such as 
mimicking a professor an instant before he entered the 
classroom As late as tlic age of 20 Debussy fa led har 
mony courses because of his danng mnovations 

Clearly the Conservatory was not the best influence 
for a budding radical but it hardly mattered for Debussy 
found a patroness Mmc Nadqda von Meek the same 
wealthy widow who was subs d zing Tchaikovsky Unhke 
Tchaikovsky who never met the lad> Debussy became 
intimate with her played piano m her fam ly trio tried 
his new compositions on her and traveled w th her as far as 
Russia She affccuonately called him "Bussy (he affected 
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the spelling “tie Biusi" at the time), and he proposed to 

her daughter Soma » ithout success ^ 

1 lis n«i imp< riant s jiul c niaci ss’as a Mme V asmer, 
sshoqu ckly gave him the freed m t f her home and 
sa\ her bed \s her daukhler Marguerite remcWhCT^ 
him the 19 year-flid Debussy tsas a lug bcardl«* h<^ 
(he later sported a thick black beard) whoworch'^ourljr 
ban fla\ tiTi b« {oiebtad Htbid she Utet 
Mtifteale striking c\cs a strong personality and strong 
bon) hands uith square fingers that played the piano 
powerfully and sometimes \ery tenderly He was a crea 
ture of mocxls who sometimes sull eel when unc’tpcct'd 
company arrised but who could be easily placated. He 
was she said ncser really pol sbed 

Mme Vasnicr hke<l to sing Debussy s songs s‘hile he 
played the piano and bets rote a number of them fof her 
He rc-id in her bhrary the most important poeiJ of the 
day Stephant Millatmc and Paul Vtilamc hwasVtr 
Uswt v.lvo owee suswswed up gentrauows wC'a iw 
pathy to romanticism sshen he said that one mujl wring 
the neck of eloquence " 

During his last years at the Consersatory pebussy 
bud led down to win the coxeted Prix His isso first cn 
tries sscrc cued for their originality but it svas only on 
the third years try that he won s\uh his enntaW LEn 
fant Proiiigue I w as standing on the Pont des Afts wait 
ing for the result of the competition and ssatchiOg 'sith 
delight the scurrying of the ltde Seme steamers wmte 
Debussy in his book Monstem Croche* “I was quite calm 
so scducui c was the charm of the gay sunshine play mg 
on the ripples Suddenly somebody tapped me on the 
shoulder and said breathlessly *\ouie won the prize’ 


• Oaudr: Debussy Monsinr Crocke New York Vik ng Press 
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BcLcvc It or not, all my pleasure vanished I saw m a Hash 
the boredom, the vexations mentably brought on by 
the smallest offiaal rccogniuon I felt I was no longer 
free.” It was also the end of hu intimacy with the Mmes 
von Meek and Vasruer, and the shadow of that sad even 
tuahty may ha^e passed through his mmd 
Debussy went, reluctantly as Berhoz had before him, to 
live m the old Roman villa and m his frustration pored 
o\cr the score of Trtfian He was required to send back a 
work every year to prove his value to the state which was 
supporting him hut his composition went poorly For two 
of the three years, he brooded and sulked, complamed 
about the food, and buned himself m 16th<entury poly 
phony While m Italy, hottever, he was introduced to two 
aged musical giants, Giuseppe Verdi, who was then 72, 
and Franz Liszt, who was 74, but such contact with 
living legends was little stimulus to the >outh Debussy 
was, m »ct, disconsolate in bis cloak of new ideas, ideas 
that he svas not at all sure he could bring to life success- 
fully Finally, after two of the three years were up, he 
abandoned the villa for Pans 
Durmg his formame years, Debussy had developed a 
taste for exotic art objects of exquisite design and in 18^ 
he paralleled the visual experience with a heady taste of 
the clangorous gamclan and other oncntal sounds when 
they were heard at the Pans Exposiuon Some obscr\ers 
bdicve this to ha%c been a significant influence on Dc 
bussy’s style, probably more important were the six note 
or whole tone scale, and the presence of a brilliant, cr 
ratic composer named Erik S^tiz. Sauc, it is true, had 
made independent harmonic dlsco^ cncs, notably b) build 
ing structures of thirds, one on top of the other, until the 
bottom and the top notes were eleven and thirteen notes 
apart. Satie even iwcd these 114 and 13ih chords in paral 
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kl motion, as Debussy did a£tcr him, but Satie was unable 
to organize his innovations into significant music As a 
token of his friendship for Satie, Debussy orchestrated a 
couple of Satie s piano pieces, called Gymnopedies*’, little 
other Satie would be remembered except for their puckish 
titles and dirccuons, such as Three Pieces tn the Form of 
a Pear and play hkc a nightingale with a toothache ” 
The most important influences on Debussy were not 
musiaans at all, but poetry and painting The poets he 
admired most, unlike Schubert s poetic friends, were them 
selves convinced they were making music m words Mai 
larmc stated that poetry should evoke in a deliberate 
shadow the unmencioned object by illusive words,' which 
IS just what Debussy thought music should do 10 tone 
He met frequently with these men— symbolists,” they 
were sometimes called— Mallarm^ Pierre Louys, Paul 
Verlaine, and formed bis estheuc around them, so to 
speak Seated at the piano dunng such a gathering, De 
hussy would angrily interrupt a eulogy of Wagner ‘ Even 
in Beethoven the process of development consists in repe- 
tition, m the identical restatement of identical themes,” 
he would complain and play part of a sonata “And Wag 
ner has exaggerated this procedure to the point of canca 
ture I would hkc to sec the creation— I myself shall 
achieve it — of a kind of music without themes and mo 
Uves, formed on a single continuous theme, which is un- 
interrupted and which never returns on itself ’ He was 
saying that he obiceted to the sturdy sonata, built ou the 
repetition and development he scored as “professional 
rhetoric” — a mere ‘filling in" Actuallj, of course, his 
music bad just as much form of its own, clouded and ob- 
scured though It was by his harmonic devices 
Debussy finished his first important work m 1894, a 
musical impression stimulated by a sensuous MaUarm4 
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poem, V April mdt dun jaiine (The Afternoon of a 
Fatin ) Debuss) *s music w as to be a prelude, interlude and 
paraphrisc finale, but only the prelude was completed It 
turned out to be a brief piece, its ten minutes scemint’ly 
far too few to start a moluuon But that is \%hat hap- 
pened Wlicn Debussy wrote VAprh mtdi nothing like 
It had ever been heard before Tor him, it may hive repre- 
sented the turning toward a dead end, but it changed the 
entire course of music after Wagner Its opening flute solo, 
\N ntten in the jnstrument’s hiunting, low register, sounds 
like a cnll to seduction, the lilting nrabesque ihnt follows, 
the stormy midsccuon, and the return of live flute theme, 
this time in the waghted harmonics of satiation, are 
clcarl) a response to the call Tlic harmonics are more 
mysterious, for Debussy has contrived them so cunningly 
that thev actively develop the kind of textural qualities 
that had previously been created only by nrchestraiioo. 
Tlie c/Tect is nebulous and dreamy, but this music is 
superbly well formed, and the enure prelude blossoms 
from Its single fundamenral idea Critics at its Pam 

f ircmicrc were puirlcd, found its colors too rich, its out- 
ines too V3iiuc» and m general gave it a poor reception. 
Tlic public hissed Ncverihelcss, it was far from a fail 
urc U April mi U was soon repeated and quickly be- 
came an important concert item 
Debussy’s harmonic innovations becam** th" d^ath rat- 
tle of tonality, Tlie bccmning of the end h id been ap- 
parent even in the amhi^iioiw shifting centers of Bee- 
thoven’s last works It was more apparent m Lisn’s chro- 
maiicisms where the gTowtni. tendenev to use all the 
notes in ilievealc weakened thrpurnv of major and m r'or 
kevs. It was still more apparent in Wastner’s fiuctua mg 
inicrlutle^, which moduhtetl from total center lo total 
center so often that the bstcncr’s mus cal memorv 
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clouded In Dcbuss) , the break away from tonahty is syste- 
raaucally earned on He used both the chromatic and the 
whole tone scales both equally destructive to the old sys* 
lem The second is an artificial scale that arbitrarily places 
each of Its steps the same distance apart, i e^ each step 
covers two chromatic intervals There are only six notes 
to the octave m such a scale, no note j$ more important 
than any oilier and there are only two possible scales 
the one containing C (C D E, F sharp, G sharp, A sharp) 
and the one containing C sharp (C sharp, D sharp, F, G, 
A, B) One reason for the lack of harmonic focus m the 
whole tone scale is that there is no true dominant In the 
whole tone scale on C, for example, there » a G sharp 
but no G Similarly, there Is no leading tone” whose 
tendency it would be to move toward the tonic, i>c^ tio^ 
B natural (or D fiat^ that wants to move to C 
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luminom sonorities and its typical Dcbussxan mclos, is not 
one of the works that best illustrates the composer’s ong- 
inality Its form is actually qiute convcnuonal, as the forms 
of his three sonatas “for vanous mstruments” t\ere to be. 

Much more to his taste were the noaurnes (Niiages, 
Fetes, Sirenes ) that he began the next ) car. He ongmally 
— and incxphcahly — pfannetf these as pieces for \ lohn solo 
and orchestra^ following one of the many false leads that 
came to his ovcractive mind At some point it became clear 
to him that the fiddle solo was misplaced, and he substi' 
tuted (with no particular thought of the difficulties this 
would make for perfonmng organizauons) a chorus of 16 
women’s wordless voices, m the last movement only But 
he was sure from the bcgimung how he w anted to handle 
the orchestra "I will employ groups of the orchestra sepa- 
rately,” he'wrote, “and isco\cr nuances for those single 
groups, for people really are not daring enough in music, 
they fear a sort of diMoity whidi they call common sense, 
which is indeed the most wretched thing I know ” 

He also broke a private rule and wrote some program 
notes The pieces were not to be interpreted literally, he 
wrote, but rather m a “decoramc” sense, cspcciall) in re- 
gard to the effects of light and shade. The first movement 
starts out with a sbthering, shifung pattern m the bassoons 
and builds until it bursts into a pnsmaoc chmat The sec- 
ond nocturne {Fetes) has nothing to do with nocturnal 
events at all but alternates a busy triplet figure with a 
toybke march that starts in the distance (with muted 
brass), builds to a big climax as an imaginary procession 
moves into the foreground, and then fades away again. 
Strenes is disnncily sensual, the women vocahze word 
lessly, almost as if they were mstruments, undulatingly, 
longingly Noeiumes was fiKt performed m 1900, to the 
despair of academicians and to the enchantment of others 
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Favorable critics decided chc 'Uork did not demand o! : 
music all it could give, but only what music alone could 
give, they said (happily) ih« st was an example of the 
very kind of form that Debussy disclaimed, that the com 
poser was one of the most original artists of the day, 
possessed of refined and unernng taste From then on, 
Debussy was a composer to be reckoned with 
These works were wnttco during the 1890's, a decade 
which biographers agree was Debussy’s most fruitfuL 
Most of it he spent living in unmarried bliss with Gaby 
Dupont, and a good part of it was spent struggling with 
plans and music for stage ivorks that be nc\cr finished. 
He was highly sensitive to words and colors, and none 
of the librettos he found could quite stimulate him to see 
them as operas He was chronically impoverished and to 
make ends meet ivas desperate enough to give ttvo'piano 
recitals of his despised Wagner ' that old poisoner ’ of • 
musical wells Apparently some Wagnerian poison rubbed 
off onto his own music, causing him to abandon at least 
one opera after he had started to compose it 
In a proper libretto he said, the characters would not 
“argue* hut would live their lues and nork out their 
destinies They would use words that would “only hint 
at things ' “Tliere is too much singing in musical dramas," 
ht complained without pressing the paradox He would 
hate singing only in Ijrical moments, elsewhere, he 
would create a sort of low keyed declamation Music, he 
believed, should enhance but not dominate, the poem 
Debussy knew he had found the libretto of his dreams 
in the summer of 1892 when he picked up a copy of the 
newly published Pellcai ei Milisande by the Belgian 
poet pUpv right, Maurice Maeterlinck The composer be 
pan work immediately, joiung down themes and even a ' 
few scenes before asking Maeterlinck’s permission He 
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tore up one scene because Jt * smelled of Wagner” and said 
he was using “silence as a means of expression (it is per 
haps the only way of bringmg the cmouonal value of the 
phrase into rehef) " He lived with his characters until he 
knew them as he knew real people and placed and sang 
scenes to anybody who would listen and who was worth 
the trouble. Periodically he was full of doubts and mis-’' 
givings and at one point feared the whole project would 
“end m smoke ” Apparently it almost did several times 
The first version was Hnisbed m 1895 and the second two 
years later, at which point the composer's friends had to 
beg hun not to destroy it Fortunately, there was a theater 
and a sympathetic conductor (Andre Messager) ready to 
produce it, but Debussy spent five more year* in further 
revisions and orchestration before he deoded it was ready 
for the world 

Unfortunately, Maeterlinck's wife expected to sing the 
lead but, through no fault of Debussy s, the part went to 
Mary Garden? Maeterlinck felt that he was betrayed and 
funously wrote that he hoped for the opera’s immediate 
and emphatic failure’ He almost had his wish The public 
rehearsal was interrupted by laughter at some of the more 
sensitive moments, perhaps incited by a parody of the 
libretto iliat had been sold outside the door, and loud 
arguments accompanied the premiere the next night But, 
to the amazement of practically everybody, the next per 
formanccs were calm and Pellcas went through two dozen 
successful performances that spring and the next fall 

The story of Pellias is as wispy as the music Mehsande 
is discovered lost in a mystenous w ood by Golaud who 
brings her back to his father's castle. She and Golaud’s 
young brother, Pellcas, fall helplessly, innocently m love 
Murmuring with him at a fountain she loses her ring in 
It, exploring a windswept grotto, she loses a golden ball; 
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mooning outside her tower window, Pelleas gets cn 
tangled in her long golden hair Golaud, desperately )cal 
ous, slays Pelleas, and the disconsolate Melisande dies m 
childbirth, without telling her husband whether she has 
actually been unfaithful Debussy set this fragile drama 
with utmost consideration for the discreet, narrow me 
and fall of the French language, with never an exclama 
tion and with little that sounds like song He even went to 
the trouble of drawing out a plan of the syllabic accents 
before starting to compose **Thc characters m this drama 
endeavor to sing like real persons,” he said 

As tn his songs, the music m Pelleas is even more vapor 
ous than the words, so undramatic as to be static The 
orchestra has been desenbed as a "tonal envelope” sur- 
rounding the words, protecting them from, the harsh glara 
of ordinary sounds Strangely enough, considering De 
hussy’s feelings about Wagner, Pettias has us own system 
of leitmotifs But PelUos's motifs are so subtly buried m 
the orchestral texture that they can ratcly be noticed, and 
they arc never sung 

Debussy was to write two more important orchestral 
works die atmospheric, three movement Images, of 
which Only the languid movement titled Ihena has be 
come familiar, and the magmdeent, ever popular tone 
poem La Mer (The Sea) It is typical that the critics of 
Debussy have never been able to agree on how to classify 
his music, even superfiaally Of La Mer, some writers 
said It was a return to classicJ form, a return to tangibihty 
after the ineffable dreammess of Nutges Others saw in 
It a continuauon of the eloquent style of Sirenes SliU 
others point out that its three movements arc sufljciently 
unified to be considered a sort of symphony the first one 
undulates and then grows mml it pitches and heaves, 
while what one writer called a "chorale of the depths” 
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sounds below; the second dq>ic£s the sraves* caprice in a 
kind of dream frolic, the third btulds up a wilder sea and 
climaxes m a ringing blast of brass that gives the be to the 
idea of Debussy as a whisperer, an efTenunaie, incffcaual 
dreamer. 

During his enure life DAussy played the piano, and 
played it icry R’elJ, although lie complained of neriously 
gathenng fistfuls of wrong notes whenever he played for 
more than two people Right to the cod, he adored Cho- 
pin, the man who had turned the piano into a singer, and 
edited an edition of his music. But Debussy himself was 
to expand the instrument’s capacities more than any other 
composer after Chopin As bad happened to Liszt and 
Chopin, Debussy’s cntics accused him of trying to make 
the piano not a piano He himself spoke of '“caressing hw 
soul” with hts delicate touch, and he certainly made listen- 
ers forget there w ere hammers and strings In his piano 
music, the characteristic intimate, gliding, homeless qual- 
ities of hts style are more apparent than anywhere else, for 
the sound of a piano has less tonality of its own than other 
instruments, it can slip, with no noticeable shift of color 
or emphasis, into any harmonic locus whatsoever, and its 
sustaining pedals can cloud the sound between one chord 
and the nest 

Debussy wrote for the piano frequently, for when he 
was not wnUng solo piano pieces, he was %\nting songs 
with piano accompaniments. His ma]Or works for the 
piano Were suites StiUe Bergamasque Pour le Piano, 
Eftampes, Intagcs Children s Corner (written for hts be 
loicd daughter, ‘ Chou-Qiou”), twenty fiie Priludes and 
twclic Eruifff With the exception of some of the Etudes, 
all of these hide pieces have pocuc or pictorial names, but 
as alw-ays, ihcv attempt to desenbe a reaction to a subvert 
rather than the subject itselL Among them we find mm- 
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sirels. Wind and waves, ecccninc generals, veils and per 
fumes and, of course ihe famous sunken cathedral, and 
the demure girl with flaxen halt Debussy said his Etudes 
contained ‘ a thousand ways of treating pianists according 
to their just deserts , each one is focused on some particu 
lar problem of what the critics call “digital dexterity," and 
each one is a hide masterpiece of musical invenbon and 
often humor 

About the time that Debussy was finishing PeVeas, he 
w as in the process of losing his afTccuon for his wife, “Lily- 
Lilo ” The cause was Emma Bardac, a much more worldly 
lady, the wife of a wealthy banker whose son was one of 
Debussy’s piano pupils The lady herself was a fine singer 
and a brilliant conversauonalist She was thought to be 
neb, and many of Dd^ussy’s acquaintances decided there- 
fore that he was a cad, probably all he was was soft- 
headed At any rate he lost fnends when he marned her, 
and he went through a rather $ad period 

About the same time, there occurred I affaire Ravel, 
when that composer’s admirers discovered what they be- 
lieved to be suspiaous resemblances between an earlier 
piece of his and a later one of Debussy $ Mauwce Kavw. 
was a fastidious composer of quite different inclinations, 
be was 13 years younger than Debussy, the son of a avil 
engineer and inventor The resemblances between his har- 
monic idiom and Debussy's arc obvious, but where De- 
bussy sought for intimate, vaporous expression, Ravel was 
a classicist at heart, a composer who neatly mteerated his 
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pieces (JanJtns dans la Plttie and Jeiix dean) Both also 
Wrote operas, but Ravels little LHettre Espagnole is 
warm, saucy and extroverted compared to Pellias Basel 
himself credited the Spanish Emanuel Chabncr and Erik 
Sane (ten years his elder) as his real masters Like Dc 
bossy, Ravd was a master orchestrator, but considerably 
more — a preasion orchestrator, whose balances and acous 
tic effects arc seldom hard to achicse in performance His 
most famous orchestral tottr de force is, of course, his 
Bolero, whose simple tunes and single, undesiating 
rhythm made it an immediate success, in Italy it stirred 
first mghters to the point of noL As a modern classicist 
Ravel wrote more abstract music than Debussy — particu 
larly chamber music— and gradually became a part of the 
^ age of modem dissonance He liv^ long enough to de 
tvelop a Gershwinesque feeling for jazz— it may be found 
in his remarkable Piano Concerto for the Left Hand Alone 
(wnRen for a pianist friend who had lost an arm) and m 
his other piano concerto for two hands Havel died insane 
m 1937, already considered academic by the adrance 
guard, a master who outlived his dmc Debussy, on the 
other hand, fulfilled the romantic ideal by dying when he 
had exhausted the potcntiahucs of bis stvlc. 

From 1912, when he was again svritmg newspaper re 
views to piece out his income Ddjussy admitted mdiffer 
cncc to new music — although he was familiar with at least 
nvo of Schonberg’s quartets and his Gurrelieder He was 
enthusiastic about StrasiDsky s Firebird but said after the 
scandalous premiere of Stra\msky s Le Sacre dtt Pan 
temps he u as afraid the composer was going the more 
radical way of Schonberg The relauonship between Stra 
Vinsky and Debussy was for the most part, a s>mpaihetic 
one. Rimsky Korsakov once advised Stravinsky not to 
listen to Debussy’s music “One runs the nsk of getting 
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accustomed to him,” he warned, “and one could W 
liking him ” Nevertheless, the young Stravinsky bJo“g^ i 
his Rot des iiotles to Debussy’s Pans flat, as stUMCQ^ 
master, and the two men played it over together ^ 
puQo Debussy’s own music never absorbed any ebarac* 
tenstics of the new, balder dissonance. 

In his later years, he completed other works fof 
stage, notably The Martyrdom of St Sebastian, 
ballet, fetix (about a lost tednis ball and an amorous tn 
angle of players searching for it in the dusk) as 
World War I closed in, Debussy realized death upon 
him He lost his driving urge to compose, spen^ 
time conducting in pubhc (at which be was not Parties 
larly good) and playing piano transcripuons (at web be 
was superb) for whatever money it would brujg *pcn’ 
his last years working on hi$ remarkable piano Etude. 
and the curiously formal sonatas, which he signed "tnttti 
cten de Trance' 

Ha tjoa o^atatitd. <sji fee aasscat 1915 
he described himself, ‘a walking corpse” Injecpuus ol 
morphine to kill his pam further stulufied his wiU to com 
pose On March 25, 1918, with the shells of Gem^^u Bi^ 
Berthas falling around him, Debussy died, and 3 smal 
cortege braved the bombardment to tice him to hi* grave 
He left no estate except his manuscripts His daugf^^^r 
Cbou-Chou, died of influenza a year later, aged H Hi: 
widow and his ex wife both lived into the mid 30 s, obscuri 
and almost penniless 
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STRAUSS 


In a review wiaTTEN m 1903, Debussy called Richard 
Strauss “very nearly a genius” after bearing his tone 
poem 'Em Heldenleben (A Hero's Life), Whenever he 
beard a Strauss tone poem he was impressed, jf not ex- 
actly delighted by its tremendous vnahty. Till Etden- 
, Spiegel, he wrote with relish, “might almost be called ‘an 
f'hour in a lunauc asylum.’ Clarinets trace addled para- 
bolas; trumpets are muted so that the horns, expecting a 
sneeze, hurry to utter the customary ‘God bless youl’ . . . 
I£ the double basses were to blow their noses, if ^e trom- 
bones were to be stroked with imaginary bows ... I would 
not be surprised” For all his fun with the German com- 
poser, two years Debussy’s lunior but years ahead in fame, 
the Frenchman cheerfully credited Strauss u ith “amazing 
orchestral assurance" and admitted it was “impossible to 
mthstand his irresistible domination." In 1912 Debussy 
heard Death and Transfiguration and called its composer 
“one of the dominant geniuses of our time." 'This, despite 
the foct that he w'as in oompicto disagreement svith its 
hteralncss: “If people insist on wanung to understand 
uhat happens in symphonic poems, %ve may as ivell give 
up writing them." 

Strauss was born in Munidi on June 11, 1864, rhe son of 
a French horn player in the court opera orchestra. It is 
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easy To imagine the aural atmtisphcrc of his formatrre 
years the golden melancholy sounds of a French hom 
melody, us occasional brassy blasts— and m ptamssnio 
contrast, the uny splat of moisture dripping on the floor 
as Papa Strauss drained the msirument during his daily 
practicing Apparently the music he played was jn the 
classical id om At any rate, young Richard tooX up com 
posing at a tender age and turned out a senes of ahstiaci 
\sorks in that style a serenade for wind instruments a 
symphony, a string quartet, two concertos a cello sonata, 
all of them solidly in the Brahms-Schumann iradiiion 
When he was 19, he quit school to become a full ame mu 
sician and the same winter became assistant conductor to 
Hans von Bulow at Mciningen It was there that he dis- 
covered the music of Bethox Liszt and Wagner 
By that time Strauss was a thoroughly headstrong cYta 
contentious man— a man who rarely felt the Amencans 
desire to be liked— and shouldered his way from one con 
ducting position to another from Italy to Xfunich to Wet 
mar to Bayreuth (where Cosima Wagner was then in 
charge of the productions) to Berlin Through his con 
ducting he became a masterful orchestral craftsman. 
Through his studies of Liszt and Wagner he became 
interested m composing the tone poems which were to 
ensure his success From his 2'lth to his S'lth years Stnuss 
fell the urge for realism— the same urge that in Italy was 
nurturing the vensmo or realistic school which pro- 
duced Mascagnis Cavallena Ritsticana Leoncavallos 
Paghaect and most of the Puccmi operas Strauss com 
pleted his first tone poems Macheth Don Jttan and Death 
and Transfiguration and then came down with a severe 
case of pneumonia during his convalescence, he wrote 
and composed an opera in the Wagnerian idiom It was j 
an utter failure, and the composer abandoned opera for 
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Six years He wrote four more tone poems — Ttll Eulen- 
Spiegel s Merry Pranl^s, taVen from the tragic-comic medi 
cval legend, T/ius Spa^e ZaratJiiistra, derived from the 
work by Nietzsche, Don Quixote, and A Hero's Life, 
which Strauss unabashedly declared was autobiographical 
Each of these works, tvith the possible exception of Ttll 
Eulensptegel contains too much intncate musical activity 
for Its own good There is a high percentage of dross m 
the gold of this genius, giving some justification for the 
charge that Strauss wrote glorified beer hall music Each 
work starts explosively but winds up in disillusionment 
after too much verbiage; Strauss, it seemed, was unable to 
express m music a truly noble tragedy or even a brave mo- 
tory Nevertheless, he developed an cxiraordinarilj mtn 
cate contrapuntal techmque, a technique that had several 
different lines of melody, often rushing about simultane- 
ously, which gave a nch impression To accomplish it, he 
used large orchestras of 24 wmds and divided strings, 
about twice the number of parts used by Haydn 
Strauss composed one tone poem too many, the Sin 
jonta Domestica, before he rcahzcd that the lode ws 
rmned out Its realism is oterdone, its jokes tired and 
heavily Teutonic. He was also to compose one more opera, 
Eeiiersnot before he made his biggest success The success 
was Salome, based on the Oscar Wilde plav 
When Strauss saw the sordid plaj, which w’as already 
popular in Germany, it immediately suggested musical 
treatment to him It is an claborauon of the brief, Biblical 
story of King Herod, his perverted step-daughter Salome, 
and his captive, John the Baptist In the opera, Herod has 
mamed Salome’s mother, his own half sister, but he casts 
lascivious c) es on Salome herself and asks her to dance for 
his pleasure She may have anything she demands, up to 
half of his kingdom Salome has other ideas, for she has 
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become fasemated with }obn, who is confined in a rov 
tied astern She docs her {amous dance o£ the seven, veils 
— an early form of strip tease, never made enticing by the 
big sopranos who sing the role — and, as her reward, de 
mands John s head on a platter Herod protests, but he has 
given his promise. The executioner descends into the 
astern, the orchestra quiets to a terrifying rumble m the 
bass, punctuated by a sickly twcakjng sound, and then the 
platter is handed to her with the severed head- The music 
then soars to its most sensual heights, while Salome tn 
umphantly sings to the head and kisses the gory bps 
Herod is reioltcd and orders her crushed beneath hi! 
soldiers* shields 

Across Europe and in Amcnca, opera lovers were horn 
fied at the idea of this plot, but they attended in hordes 
The Kaiser banned it lo Berlin, an act which only m 
creased its appeal The Metropolitan Opera nithdrew i 
after one performance Today, it still bolds its sordid fasa 
nation, but it is no longer considered pamailarly sensa 
tianal Anybody who can tear his mind away from th< 
happenings on stage can hear some remarkable orchestra 
don, of the kind diat irntaied criucs a half century ago 
violas and cellos playing up in the fiddle range, clarinet! 
shncking m their highest register, and those uncanny has: 
tweaks during the beheading scene (Strauss said they die 
not represent John s cries of pain but the twmges oi 
anguished impatience in Salome herself) The or^estr: 
was Wagnerian m its symphonic texture, but its radica 
use of dissonant counterpoint W’as considered the ultimate 
of daring composition— until Strauss’s next opera, EIe\ira 
came along 

With Salome dra'ving nimly on two continents, open 
bouses outbid each other for die privilege of presendn^ 
Ele\tra, the publisher had some pages of the sesre u 
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print before the rest of it was even composed. Hugo ^on 
Hofsmanthal, a German writer who wrote hbrettos for 
six of Strauss’s operas, derived the plot from the classical 
plays of the Greeks, particularly Sophocles. 'Hie opera’s 
Single scene is the home of Clytemnestra, who has mur- 
dered her husband, Agamemnon, banished her son, Ores- 
tes, and degraded her daughter, Elcktra In the single 
scene of two-hours* duration, EfeLcra, maddened and dis- 
traught, broods on the revenge she must take. Orestes 
eventually appears in disguise, and there is a “recognition 
scene” between brother and sister, which provides the only 
musical tenderness in the whole score. At the end of this 
meeting Orestes fulfills Kis destiny by murdering their 
mother, and Elektra fads dead after a grotesque dance of 
victory, 

Strauss said in composing Elcl(tre he had penetrated 
hitherto unexplored areas of contrapuntal ivntmg; he 
achieved a texture of almost continuous dissonance by use 
of suspensions, appoggiaruras and altered notes. One of 
his techniques ^va8 to rcsoUe hu dissonances properly 
enough while causing the other voices to move on in the 
meantime. Thus his music became a constant flow of dis- 
sonances of varying intensity, as distinct from the alterna- 
tion of dissonance and consonance common to earlier 
music. It was in Eh^tra, too, that he brought his orchestral 
technique to its highest point. Among his innovations: 
mutes for all the brasses (incIudiDg tubas), giving a ner- 
vous, disembodied sound; flutter-tongue tones for brasses 
and flutes; triUs for all winds, including brass; tremolos 
for strings playing in harmonics. 

Critics found most of this music ugly, but nobody made 
the awful accusation of atonality. For Strauss at his most 
dissonant was still firmly rooted in the tonal tradition, and 
no matter how extreme Ws supcrimpositions, the basic 
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tonality was available for reference. The real complaint 
was that his accompaniment^ rich as they were, did D« 
even attempt to depict the emotional content of a situation, 
but rather, described external action Nevertheless, Salome 
and were epoch making works Unhke most new 

works of art, they were immediately and impressively 
profitable, and Strauss buih himself a fine house m Gar* 
misch 

Strauss’s third great opera was Der Rosen\atahcr, a 
piece that could hardly fail He had asked Ho/Ismanthal 
for a bbtcuo for “a Mozart opera ” What he got tvas a 
period piece, spiced up with blunt suggesuvcncss and 
Viennese style vulgarity The first scene takes pbee dur- 
ing the overture, behind the cuitam in the bedroom— oi 
rather, the bed-nof the Marschallin who, at 35, fears hei 
charms are fading, with her i$ her 17 year-^ld lover, Octa 
vian Strauss’s orchestra graphic as ever, tells us cxactl) 
what IS going on Having had his sex joke, Strauss thee 
* settles down to the classic business of mistaken idenuty 
and mistaken loie 

After the curtain goes up, old Baron Ochs interrupts 
the bedroom idyl, and Ociaviao (whose part is written for 
a woman’s voice) thereupon disguises himself as awoman. 
The lecherous Baron makes advances to ' her” while re- 
questing the services of Octavian for the traditional task 
of dcbvcnng a silver rose to a young lady, as a sign of the 
^Baron s intention to marry her Of course, the young lady, 
Sophie, and Octavian fall m love, but it takes some fancy 
goings-on before the Baron is exposed for the fraud be is 
and young love has its way 

As usual, there is a mass of superfluous music in Rosfti 
\avaUeT, but it comes as dose as anything in Strauss to 
true sentiment, the final trio, in which the fading Mar- 
schallin blesses her lover and his new love, is nothing 
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ihort of ravishing. The score is built around several 
.valtzes, which intviiably leads to comparisons of Strauss 
ivjth Vienna’s beloved Johann of a lew decades earlier. It 
s no match. Rosenf^^avaher's melodics are simple, almost 
lanal, and only their danng harmonics give them the rosy 
itmosphcrc that is all their own. 

Having passed through three penods, Strauss had 
reached the age of 48 and had won financial security and 
he respect of the world. He was to write eight more 
operas, but none of them would ever match the big three, 
It least outside of Germany, and several were pale shad- 
ows of the others But Strauss lived on vs hile the world of 
nusic passed him by. By 1915, even history books began 
(peaking of him in the past tense— a living legend. He 
rontinued to compose and wrote some songs of melting 
xoderness, some with piano and some with orchestra 
accompaniment, but no more major works He died in 
1949, at the age of 88. 


Despite Strauss’s important advances in orchestration 
and the counterpoint of dissonance, he is not the only link 
benveen the innovations of Wagner and the revolutions of 
20th-ceniury composers. Even more than Debussy, Strauss 
composed himself into a musical cul-de-sac. The missing 
link with the music of the future ivas provided by another 
Viennese contemporary, Gustav Mahler 
Mahler was born in the Boherman town of Kalischt, on 
July 7, 1860, and his early surroundings w ere a mixture of 
the romantic w’oodetl countryside and the military bar- 
racks at the neighboring town of Iglau. At the age of four, 
he was playing soldiers’ songs on the accordion, and soon 
he was astonishing his teachers with his quick ability to 
master musical problems When he was still very young 
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he imagined himself as a Wagnerian composer of muac 
dramas, but it turned out that he was never to write a 
successful opera. Instead, he was to bamme one of d« 
world’s greatest operatic conductors His narrow, asccac 
figure and bespectacled face were to become hallmarks of 
the Vienna Court Opera, which he brought to its highest 
fame, and of the Metropolitan Opera, where musicians 
were astonished to see his baton descending on the down- 
beat without any preparatory "breath” — and were still 
more astomshed to find that they started together none- 
theless. 

Mahler became a conductor because he had to earn 3 
living, but he never earned enough to stop conducting 
Constantly harassed by the need for security, he snatchw 
precious weeks for composmg when he could. His natural 
medium was the song, the romaouc bed, but his mystical 
nature and his admiration for the symphonies of anothei 
Austrian, Anton Druckner, led him toward the super' 
symphony. On the way, he created a senes of song cycle 
with orchestra that are symphonic m their size— notably 
his lovely, world weary KtaJertotenlieJer (Songt foi 
Dead Children ) and his own premature farewell to th« 
world, Daf Lted von der Erde (Song of the Earth ) — and 
nine enormous symphonies, some scored -witii voices. The 
eighth is called “Symphony of a Thousand” because of iu 
huge chorus, some conductors say ironically Jt can b« 
done with 500 Mahler’s orchestra, for all its size, can 
sound as pure and hmpid as a chamber ensemble, creating 
-a counterpoint of arabesques that showed the way to a 
new conception of orchestral torture. “Mahler makes you 
feel naked,” complained a rousiaan in the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic He was speaking of the exposed position in 
which he felt himself to be because so many of Mahler’i 
instruments were treated hke soloists. Mahler gets rela- 
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tivcly little ailcntion in the United States today, because 
he was unable to discrinunaic between original ideas and 
banalities — he had plenty o£ both — and his* racreJess 
lengths do not fit into the tempo o£ American hving. 
Nevertheless, Mahler was important to the development 
of 20xb-century music; both as a creative influence and be- 
cause he was personally helpful to the radical group of 
composers that gathered around Arnold Schonberg. 



PART FOUR 


MODERN CHALLENGERS 




MODERN CHALLENGERS 


A LARGE AND CROWING MUSICAL PUBLIC in thc first 15 )ears 
of thc 20ih century was bang educated in terms of 
"eternal laws” of musical composition— even though they 
were forced to admit that the masters often broke them— 
when the dazzbng music of Icor Stramnskv burst on the 
scene svith no apparent regard for laws at all, fartlicr 
south, m Vienna, another musical lawbreaker, Arnolb 
ScKovBERr, was starting nets with his fierce dissonances 
and the seemmgl) tortured convolutions of his twche- 
tone techniques These iw o men w ere to become the oppo- 
site poles of early 20ch<cntury music, dividing the musical 
world between them, and making it impossible for music 
ever to return to the not so-simplc virtues of b>gone >ears. 

To Stravinsky, Schonberg and such important col- 
leagues as BfxA Bartok, Serge Proxofiev and Diarles 
Ives, it was abundantly clear that music had been at thc 
service of poctrj long enough and that the composer w^ 
more than ready to turn aside from voluptuous and senti- 
mental prcotxupation with his own heart and from heady 
speculation on the infinite. Music, they felt, needed to be 
purified, and that it had developed sufficient preasion to 
make purification possible This, of course, was a negative 
attitxide (and some of thc musical terms of the day show cd 
iheir negative oripn mz, atonahty, meaning a consaous 
denial of the principle of tonahty) Under the more than 
talented pens of these men, the lush and massive s>m- 
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phony orchestra turned lean and contrapuntal or was 
pared down to become a new entity, the chamber orches- 
tra The new style seemed almost a parody of romantic 
poeticism, Its seniimentabty turned to grotesqueness, its 
exahauon to aggressiveness The fractured motifs of Wag- 
ner became ends m themselves, the pastel impressionist 
colors of Debussy were darkened into gansh expressionist 
hues, and the polyphony of the Middle Ages, and even of 
Bach, seemed to be reborn in the dissonant counterpoint 
of the modernists Above all, the uncompheated sounds of 
the romantics took on tensions and complexities The 
tottenng bulwark of tonality fell with a crash 



ATONAL MODERNIST 


SCHONBERG 


ScHQNBERr ^^AS Tire MOST cifAuxscTNC of thc gTcat 20th 
century challengers of thc romantic tradition He was born 
on September 13, 1874, in Vienna, uben that ar> ms 
bubbling Viith the waltzes of Johann Strauss basking in 
the sjmphonies of Bruckner— and still dreaming of the 
glories of Beechoi en B> thc time he ms 16, Schonberg 
uas a passable Molinist and cellist, a close student of 
chamhu music, and stas convinced that he should lead a 
life of music. His father had died five jeats before, and 
thc bo) made a living h} sconng other composers’ oper 
ettas He met and became friends wth Aletandcr ^on 
Zemlinsk), is ho took him in hand and put him through 
a course in counterpoint. 

Like most of the musicians around him Schonberg 
found Im deepest inspiration in Wagner and hts early 
w orks todav sound i cry much like extrapolauons of Wag 
nertan pol)’phon} Attheume houcicr Viennese found 
them strange and obtuse His first maior Mork ms a 
stnng scTtet, VerJ^Jaerte Kacht {Tranrfiptrsd Nisht) 
one of ihe feu. tone poems cier written for a chamber 
group It js a long, Jush and remarkably detailed work, 
nch m romantic emotionalism, and full of radical tech 
meal devices Two years later, when he was 25, Schonberg 
completed the compmttion Gurrtheder. which he dc 
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cidcd to score for vocal soloists three separate choirs aad 
an orchestra of 155— a total of more than 400 performers 
paruapated in the premiere — and sent oif to a mus c 
supply house for score paper with no less than 65 staves 
He began the orchestration immediately but this huge 
last was interrupted by his marriage, a teaching position 
in Berlin and tvorL on other compositions he did not 
complete the score until 1911 In final form it bewildered 
even Richard Strauss and stunned the music tvorliL 
Among Its devices were two unusual ways to play the 
violin col legno tapping with the wooden part of the 
bow to create a sintscer almost pitchlcss clicking sound 
and sul panic cello in which the player lightly bows very 
dose to the bndge to get a bodiless, buzzing effect 
Schonbergs other imponant early nork uas a sym 
phonic poem Pelleas tind hfettfondc which he completed 
a year after the appearance of Debussy $ famous opera on 
the same text Here Schooberg was well along the path 
toward his controversial style. Already a Viennese cr tic 
was calling him a mao eidicr eourcly devoid of sense or 
one who ukes his listeners for fools Schonberg s opus 
IS not only filled nith wrong notes as Strausss Don 
Quixote IS but it is a fifty mmutc long wrong note This 
IS to be taken literally Such was the temper of the musi 
cal times in Vienna 19(S and such was to be the temper 
of cntics wherever Schonberg ts as performed Pelleas n as 
also notable for its use of a trombone glissando tbe now 
familiar smear of arcus and Dixieland jazz bands 
The massive orchestral apparatus the dazzling complex 
of shifung colors the emouonal chromatiasm the bnl 
liant contrapuntal detail all must have seemed to many 
inhab rants of that best of all possible musical worlds, the 
very end of musical devc^nnent— and m some ways vi 
was At any rate, Pelleas was Schonberg s last tone poem 
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and his last close association with the old st^le. There fol 
lowed a senes o£ radical little pieces with which he pur- 
posely turned his back on the threadbare comforts of 
tonality the three piano pieces. Op 11 and the suite of 15 
settings of Stefan Georgs exptesstonisc poems The Bool^ 
of the Hanging Garden These were short, almost pam 
fully self-conscious, unyicldingl> dissonant works No 
cliche of music literature is to be found in their fesv birs, 
no figure is ever literally repeated in their dense Contra 
pUQtal texture, and there is little or no sense of a home key 
At the time,’ Schonberg said, neither I nor nt> pupils 
were consaousof the reasons for [their intensity andbrev 
ity) Later 1 discovered that our sense of form was right 
when it forced us to counterbalance extreme emotionality 
with extraordinary shortness Every innovation de- 
stroys while It produces” A new and fundamental prob- 
lem nagged him he had discarded the clanfying ^ccts 
of tonal harmonj— the restful cadences at the end of each 
important statement and the sense of tension and rclaxa 
tion beiw cen dissonance and consonance-bur he had no 
principle with which to replace them A temporary solu 
tion to his problem came in an ageold device wriung 
songs and depending on the scrbal texts to form and 
articulate ihc music. The most important of these songs 
arc contained in that remarkable song c>clc, Pierrot L.( 
raire m which the soprano half sings, half speaks (in Gcr 
man the style is called SprccAttttmtne) in an cenc, som 
nambulistic manner, sshile the chamb-r orchestra tweaks 
and twitclics in a notably apt description of an inner 
psychological state Dunng the same period, Schonberg 
composed a vn id "monodrtma" called Era artung ( Expec 
fa/ton) and another called Die Glue^hche Hand (The 
LaeJIi) Hand) Perhaps his still unformed musical expres- 
sion was insufficient to sautfy Turn, at any rate, be turned 
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to painting — in expressionist style — and also v, rote a boolv, 

The Theory of Harmony 

But Schonlicrg became more and more convinced that 
musically he was on the ngbi track — and that he and his 
pupils « ere probably the only composers on iL He founded 
a Soacty for Private Musical Performances," that uas to 
be, so the prospectus read, ‘ free from the corrupting influ- 
ence of publicity, Vriib newspaper critics excluded, ap- 
plause or hissing forbidden and members pledged to gne 
po public tepotl of the proceedings " Schonberg was ptcsi- 
dem, and his powers were practically unlimited. 

Tlic >ears 191S-23 (during which Schonberg svas twnce 
drafted into the army and discharged again) iverc nearly 
empty of new composmons Tlie composer was busy con- 
ducting a composition seminar, which was attended by 
such renowned musicians as the pianists Rudolf Serkm 
and Eduard Sceuermaoo and the Molinist Rudolf Kolisch- 
It was not until 1923, when he finished his piano pieces, 
Op 23, that he reached a theory to account for— and carry 
fonvard— the music he was writing It is called, m vanous 
translations from the German, the twelve tone system, 
twelve note system, twelve tone technique and dodeca 
phony, and has become the most controversial musical" 
development in the 20th century 

This IS how Schonberg had reached his theory He stud 
led his own music and that of his iw o most brilliant pupils, 
AtBAN Berg and Antov Webern, until he saw its tenden- 
ctes clearly It was, he decided, continuously dissonant— 
so continuously dissonant that a common triad would be 
a jarring element, its melody was characterized by the 
appearance of un> fragmented motifs and was rendered 
intense by the use of dissonant intervals (ic^ augmented 
seconds, augmented fourths, major and minor sevenths 
and ninths) and the use of uoreheved chromaticism and 
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V'itlc *Up^; its harmony was so contrapuntal that he lik- 
ened u to Kach. and so lacking in the common contrasts 
icnsion and rclxxiiion that it no longer bore much rela- 
tion to any music that preceded ii. Moreover, jt w cakened 
ihc important notes of a scale and strengthened the lest 
important ones until all became equal and the listener’s 
tense of kc>-fecHng was set adrift. Schonberg rrati/xd 
iliai he was ignoring, if not actually negating, totiabty, and 
lliat if his miitic was to lie understood he must substitute 

antitlirr y.f nr»*nn>»'inr.f* 
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u for the same reasons other composers study and use the 
traditional disapUnes 

In 1924 Vienna turned out to honor Schonberg on his 
50th birthday The mayor made a speech and a huge 
chorus sang his admirers published a volume of articles, 
critical abuse and testunoniaU his publisher opened a 
Schonberg Library of Modem Music Shortly after he 
succeeded the rcnosvned Busoni as head of the Prussian 
Academy of Fine Arts m Berbn and he gamed momen 
turn in his composition oimpleting his third string quar 
tet, his Vananons /or Orcheitra a one act opera, Von 
Hcttte atif Morgen (From Today to Tomorrow) and a 
suite called Aecompantment to a Cinema Scene 
In the spring of 1933 Schonberg was dismissed from the 
Academy faculty for not meeting the requirements of the 
“Aryan paragraph He went to Pans and there made a 
solemn profession of the }eui$h faiUi and went through a 
period of composing music on Hebrew themes The same 
year he emigrated to the United States teaching first m 
Boston dien m Southern California where the climate 
suited him better His arrival in Los Angeles was a time 
for rejoicing among film composers who flocked to study 
with him and pick up some of his masterful orchestral 
tricks There was a short period when Schonberg bene 
fited financially from lbis-4ie charged a rumored JlOO a 
lesson— but the old Austnao put his pupils on a strict diet 
of fundamental harmony and counterpoint The ranks of 
sound track composer pupils thini^ prcapitously, and 
from then until he died in 1931 Sc^n^rg taught music 
students and composed some of his most important works 
a violin concerto a piano concerto his fourth string quar 
tet Periodically he abandoned the rigors of the "twelve- 
tone technique to indalgc m Ac rigors of tonal compost 
Uon A concerto for string quartet and orchestra, loosely 
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rounded by rests and scattered like a pointillist's specks 
o\cr the extremes o£ instrumental ranges Most of his 
music is correspondingly bnef; one work lasts a grand 
total of 19 seconds His compositions include music for 
string t/io and quartet, a sympheay, and songs accom- 
panied by various instrumental combinations 
Webern’s rarefied style has struck the fancy of younger 
composers more than either Schonberg's or Berg’s Its 
exquisite purity appeals, perhaps, to the same antiromantic 
instincts that have made neoclassical composers of so 
many joung moderns At any rate, it is Webern’s devel- 
opments diat have stimulated the liveliest changes in 
twelve tone dogma. At the close of World War 11, he was 
shot by accident in Vienna, hts untimely death may ha\e 
meant a restriction of csvclve tone growth 
Almost every important contemporary composer has 
dallied more or less seriously with the technique, and most 
countries hate composers who are outstanding dodeca* 
phonists. One of the finest is the Italian Lutci Dallapio* 
cou, who often tempers hisdodecaphonism with massi\e 
choral sonontics in the manner of Palcstnna In a more 
mcimatc vein, he svntcs warm hearted counterpoint for 
small instrumental combinations which he blends to per- 
fection with the soprano voice In America, the Vicnna- 
born Ernst Krevek, who made his first hit in the ’20’s 
with his jazzj opera, Jonny Spieh Attf {Johnny Speal^s 
Vp), lias mo\ ed unprcdictably into and out of the idiom. 
The most important native American, Roger Sessions, 
has turned to it occasionall), despite a strong early an- 
tipathy. 
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The music is a miracle of nehness and has, more than 
an> music that preceded it, the extraordinary quality of 
sceemng to ematiatc from the inner lives of its characters 
not so much from their emotions as from their dark and 
twisted psyches Strangely enough Berg used traditional 
forms, along uith twelve tone techniques, m Woszee^ 
a passacaglia a near rondo a lullaby, a march, etc. Al 
though It IS next to impossible to detect these forms la a 
performance, they are therc^ underlining Berg’s emotional 
tics With the past 

IVo-zec^ took sir years to complete It was first per* 
formed tn Berlin in 19^ and immediately established 
Berg as a major figure His next important work was the 
Lyric Smte for string quartet, which again mixes past and 
future techniques and actually includes a literal quotation 
from the first bars of the tdeal of all German music to that 
date, TrtTtan und Isolde Bergs violin concerto, his last 
completed w ork— and one of his most tcmarkable—makca 
use of both a fulVy developed nsehe note tedmique and 
seemingly tonal harmonies This neat trick Berg accom 
phshed by dividing his twelve semitones into two groups 
diat resembled diaumtc scales and chords and thus gave 
the cficct of shifting but quite real key feeling Berg died 
in 1935 already recognized as a powerful force in con 
temporary music. 

Schonberg s other important disciple was Akton We 
BERN who was born in Vienna on December 3, 1883 Sty 
I stically he was Berg s r^ipositc, an inspired miniaturist 
who somehow managed to infuse every note with a tre 
mendous significance and tension Webern’s orchestration 
IS subtle and fragile, refined to the point where instru 
mental colors are as important aspitcli m limning melcxhc 
outlines, his favorite dynamics marking is PPP (pianiss- 
wiimo) He presents his musical ideas discreetly sur- 
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rounded by rests and scattered Uke a pointillist’s specks 
over ilic extremes of instrumental ranges Most of his 
music IS correspondingly bnef, one work lasts a grand 
total of 19 seconds His compositions include music for 
string trio and quartet, a symphony, and songs accom- 
panied by various instrumental combinations 
Webern’s rarefied style has struck the fancy of younger 
composers more than cither Schonberg's or Berg’s Its 
exquisite purity appeals, perhaps, to the same antiromantic 
instincts that have made neoclassical composers of so 
many young moderns At any rate, it i$ Webern’s devel- 
opments that have stimulated the hvehest changes in 
twelve tone dogmx At the close of World War 11, he was 
shot by accident in Vienna, his untuncly death may have 
meant a restncuon of twelve tone growth 
Almost every important contemporary composer has 
dallied more or less seriously with the technique, and most 
countries have composers who are outstanding dodeca 
phonists One of the finest is the Italian Luici Dau-amo- 
COLA, who often tempers his dodccaphonism with massive 
choral sonontics in the manner of Palcstnna In a more 
intimate vein, he writes warm hearted counterpomt for 
small instrumental combinations, which he blends to per- 
fection with the soprano voice. In America, the Vienna- 
born Tjrsst Kbenik, who made his first hit in the *20s 
With his ]azzy opera, Jonny Spiett Atif (Johnny Speaks 
Up) has mosed unprcdicubly into and out of the idiom 
'liie most important native American, Roger Sessions, 
has turned to it occasionally, despite a strong early an- 
tipathy. 



NEOCLASSIC MODERNIST 


STRAVINSKY 

Asoniti caiAt ckallemchi of lOTnantic musical tradi 
UOQ also began as a tradmonal coroposer Icoa Stsavi?* 
SKT svas born in Oranicnbaum, near Sc. Petersburg, on 
June 17> 1882. His father was a basso of the Imperial 
Opera, and the boy grew up m a hcalihy musical atmos- 
phere. Ncvcfthcleis, he was sent to law sdiool with music 
as merely a minor study When he was 20 Igor met the 
greatest living Russian composer, RimsL^ Korsaiov, and 
SicQ and there abandoned the law career By the tunc he 
was far enough advanced in harmony and orchestration 
for actual study svith Rimsky, he was 25 and the composer 
of a hrml) Brahms like symphony His Op 2 was a song 
cycle whose style had advanced to the point where it 
resembled the impressionism of Debussy The composer 
was becoming known as a nsing talent His future was 
secured when he was noticed by an expatriate diletunte 
named Serge Diaghdev who was )mt starling his famous 
Ballett TLisses in Pans Diaghilev commissioned Vtrehiri, 
which Stravinsky completed in 1910 Although it w’as rec- 
ognizable as the best Russian style of his teacher, it was t 
fast stqs forward into his own blazingly pnmiuve “first** 
style 

The following year m Rome, Stravinsky turned out a 
second ballet, Vetro tchkfl with a carnival story about a 
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puppet ^\ho IS brought to bfe. It had a startling mechanical 
kind of rh) thm appropriate to its subject, and a bnlhantly 
colorful orchestration , but it was its hannomc mnos aliens 
that made it. so controversial Tor Stravinsky boldly com 
hmed the chords of C and F sharp — the most distant possi 
ble kejs — to make what quiddy became known as the 
‘'Vctroueh\a chord To theorists this was majhem, for if 
one combined two keys what happened to tonality? As it 
happens, the key of C wins out in Petrouchha and theor 
ists later invented all kinds of theories to account for this 
triumph The new technique was labeled poljtonahty” 
(or biionaliiy), and it was dcaded that the foreign chortls 
were actually decorations or claborauons of the funda 
mental ones, used as much for color as for harmony 
Strav insky had other surprises up his sleeve. For several 
years he had been brooding about the idea of a pagan nte 
m w inch a girl is sacrificed by being made to dance herself 
to death 'Hus became the famous Saere dti Pnntemps It 
vvns used for a Diaghilev ballet presented m Pans in 1913, 
and talcs are still l>ang told about its premiere. Exaiable 
Parisians were overcome b> its eccentric, aggressive 
rhjthms and its lawless melodies and harmonies. Before 
the performance w is well und-r w-ay outraged customers 
were shouting sarcastic directions to the musicians as to 
how tliej should play «. CatcaJb grew louder until the 
dancers could not cv cn hear the orchestra Members of the 
‘iiidjcncc began to strike iheir neighbors with fists and 
canes. Backstage, Diaghilcv was shouting tlircctions first 
to turn on, then to turn off the house bgbts, hoping to 
calm die pandemonium while the choreographer was 
counting at the top of his lungs to keep the dancers in 
lime As for Stravinskv he made his escape through a 
back vvindowr and rotlc through the cool night ui wordless 
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It was said, after that, that the Sacre was the destructioo 
of mustc,‘ti oucra^d all the tans, it bad no inelodv, iis 
shiftirig rhy-thm uas chaos, its orchestra was nothing but 
noise, etc, etc. It is almost unnecessary to say that it went 
on to become one of the popular norhs of the s>'mphomc 
repertoire, as so manv radical works has e done from Bach 
to Bajtok Stravinsk) himself has called it a “romantic'' 
Work and only regrets n was pidihshcd when he was a 
Russian atizcn and thus is not subject to the intcmatioiial 
oapyright laws which ensure payment of ro^’alues. 

It is strange that both the major innovators of the cen- 
tury should undergo a change of mind at about the same 
date, for Stravinsky and Schonberg, although they were 
aware of each other's music, were not close m anj sense. 
Nevertheless, in 191S, Stravmsk) abandoned his lush styls^ 
hu color cflects, his chromatjosm His next work WTa 
about as diSerent as ic could be L Htrtotre dti Soldit was 
scored for seven instruments and narrator Its music is 
lean and stark, its colors ascetic and its motiEs conase, 
irotuc, purposeful It is the begiimmg of Stravinsky’s re- 
turn to classical fotns, a change for which he himself u 
unable (or unwilling) to account The fact is, probahlv, 
that the Sacre reached a pitch of deiclopment beyond 
which it was impossible (or him to go The works that 
followed were written in what u called ‘neoclassic” st>Ic, 
because of their sj'mractrs and precision their economical 
use of matcnal, their qualit> of coolness and impersonal 
ness the remarkahlc oact for wind instruments (1923); 
the concerto for piano and wind orchestra, written for his 
first Msit to the United States m 1924, the oratorio Oedt 
ptts Rex for which he wrote the words in Laun so that 
listeners would not be bothered at his strange accentua- 
tions or distracted bv verbal connotation, and the ballets 
Biiiifr de la Fee. in which he used sclcncd passa^-cs of 
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Tchallcovslcy — and used them pretty hard— and Pulanella, 
in which he did the same nidi Pergolesi, perhaps because 
he felt some basic lack o£ melodic inventiveness 
In 1930, he completed the Symphony of Psalms for the 
50{h annivefsary &i the Boston Symphony, a highly suc- 
cessful return to his early love of splendid masses of sound. 
It IS scored for Urge diorus and orchestra — ivithout vio- 
hns, in order to leave the most expressive vocal register 
uncluttered — and it is again a huge, gaud), pagan work 
With skirling reeds offsetung the outcry of the chorus 
Although Stravinsky bad become a French ciuzcn after 
the first war, he no longer had reason to be a Frenchman 
after -Diaghiiev died, m 1929, and the Ballets Russes foun- 
dered Stravinsky’s wife and daughter died the same > ear, 
and when the second war loomed, he mov ed to the United 
States, settled near Schonberg in Hollywood, and became 
an American auzen Like Schooberg, be continues to be 
controversial even when he is composing music that 
should ofTend nobody He has been accused of commer- 
ciaUsm because he has accepted commissions from the 
arcus, from the bandleader Paul Whiteman and from the 
producer Billy Rose, as well as from Woody Herman for 
his fine jazz band (he wrote Ehony Concerto for this 
group) And he has lost favor with some of his admirers 
because of some of his latest compositions His opera, The 
Race’s Progress, disturbed friend and foe alike for its bald 
mutation of Mozart and Tchaikovsky and its supercilious 
supcr-clTctc hbretto 

Whatever the ultimate judgment of Strav insky w ill be, 
the u orld of music has inevitvbly been influenced by him, 
perhaps more than it knows A whole French school 
sprang up after he first used polytonality, with men ULe 
Dvaius Milhiud and Axtiiur Hon’eccer as its leaders 
and poIjtonaUty as its estheue foundauon iVftcr Strav m- 
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sky became ncoclassic, a sentnd gro^Mh o£ 
sprang up, notably in Atncnca. Aaron CopuanO and 
Virgo, Tnosisoh arc perhaps the leading 6gurcs of 
neoclassical school, and a crowd of joungcr conip<K<^'^ 
following in their footsicpi 

^ Only xndn idualists like Bartdk, whose remarkably coo 
vinang modermtics grew directly out of his studies of 
asymroetiical Balkan folk music, ant! Prokofiev, whose 
position inside Gotnmumst Russia gave his musit a oa 
Uonal flavor, uerc able to resist the influence of cither 
Stravinsky or Schonberg 

Strangely enough, these two men were ncighlvirs m 
Hollywood for a dozen years but scarcely ever bcthercd 
to sec each other— and the partisan fires around them 
blazed the brighter But late in ihetr bves both ntea al 
lowed themselves an easing of stylistic tensions Schoiv- 
berg modified bis tw etve'tone techniques and occasionally 
abandoned them altogether, Stravinsky, shortly after his 
colleague’s death, wrote a seziet and announced dut it 
was composed m the twelve tone system. 
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icpeatc^ thcmts ami then by the cNoluuonary proass 
known as development. When separate orchestral instr^ 
ments acquired recognizable pcrsonabties of ihcir osrn, the 
classical orchestra was established Tins was die instru- 
ment of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven It is soil with us 
St has undergone no fundamental development sutcc the 
early 19ih century 

A soaological change was responsible for the emergence 
of the neat major instrument, the piano It grew in popu- 
larity as music came out of the pilaw and mto the apart 
ment, out of the drawing room and into the concert ball, 
for It was the jostrument that was adopted by the bout 
geois With Its capaaty for graduauons of v olumc, it satis- 
fied people 8 need for penooal expression, and in virtuoso 
pianists, who pitted their strength against the combined 
strength of the orchestra, « sausfied their need for musical 
heroes The romanuc piano concertos of Beethoven, Schu 
mann, Ljszt and Brahms were the piano’s major offspring 
the piano sonata and other less clearly defined forms of 
Chopm fulfilled the more lOtimalc qualiues of the piano, 
in which the dreamer seemed to express his innermost 
feelings in solitude. 

Since the middle of the bst century there has been no 
dominant new instrument. There was, of course, a busy 
period of consolidation and development The organ was 
unproved and enlarged until it bccime the versatile mon 
ster we can sail hear in movie houses sounding something 
like a symphony orchestra and a church organ combined, 
which IS almost vvhat it is The orchestra evolved through 
the hands of such masters as Berlioz, Rimskv Korsakov 
and Strauss until it now contains mote than 100 members 
and commands a subtle but vivid spectrum of tonal colors 
The piano was strengthened and refined and unexpectedly 

revealed new possibiiiues for sonorous effeas m the hands 
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of Debussy and the iraprcssiootsti, and raithnc, percus- 
sive conasencss m the hands of Stravinsky and Bartok. 
As for the human voice, its potcntiahues are no longer as 
fully exploited as they were in the golden days of 
Italian opera, for die microphone has made it possible for 
fcbljscly untrained singers to attain Herculean volume 
Wlhout microphonic assistance, popular chorus masters 
have tried to make the voice imitate orchestral cflecu, and 
such serious composers as Milhaud and Schunberg have 
increased its flcxibiUty through use of song speech 
A great many 20ih<entury musioans have wished they 
could find a new instrument that would more accurately 
reflect llie temper of our times, and some of the wishes 
have almost come true, Tlic most ubiquitous instrument 
of the 20th ceatuf> is the saxophone, ^e only orchestral 
instrument apable of tivahng brasses m volume. Ic was 
> Invented about 18^0 by a Belgian instrument maker, 
Adolphe Sax. who got die idea for it v> hile trying to play 
an ophielode (of the tuba family) wnh a clarinet mouth 
piece The taxriphonc uses a single reed but d»/7en from 
clarinets in its conical bore and the faa that all of its 
holes arc covered w idi pads controlled by kev s It has 
adopted h) many jar-zmcti, but its ml place is in die dance 
band, where its alto, tenor and baritone models arc bal 
anced b) trumpets and trombones. In raucous tones have 
been tamed to w in it a place m some concert music, but it 
hai nner become a steady jnember of sympltony or- 
diesiras 

In die early 30*s a Butoan inventor named Tlie'cmin 
Invented t1 c electronic marrel that bears Ins name It is 
plavcd bv waving the hands m the air over a Ixrx full of 
electronic tubes. One hand moves vcrticall) to control 
voluTi", the other honrontally to control pi'ch and a 
single vt>re emerges from a loudspeaker, Iis thara'reriit.c 
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tone resembles a chorLis of humming women or a musical 
saw It has never become popubr, partly because it 's so 
difficult to control, it is hard enough simply to hit the nghl 
key on a piano, let alone a point in space Several in' enters 
have combined the same clcacomc pnnaple with a me 
chanical keyboard, such mstrumcnls as the Ondes hiartt 
not are sometimes heard in symphony concerts and a; 
accompaniments for mystery films 
The growth of electronics has also permitted acoustica 
extensions of conventional mstnunents Pianos have beer 
invented whose strings are kept vibrating by rnagnetii 
coils, thus making it possible for a crescendo after the toni 
IS struck, other kinds of electronic pianos have acbicv-cd i 
more bmited but similar effect by picking up the tone vi; 
microphone and amplifying it through speakers Ever 
instrument from the violm to the harp has been adapts 
to electroatc petformance, which permits a peculiar in 
version with ue expressive possibibties, such as a pianis 
simo violin tone, with all its buttery, hushed quality sound 
ing at fortissimo volume. Tbc only amplified mstrumcn 
to reach a firm acceptance is the guitar, whose cicctrom 
descendant is practically a necessity in every modem danc 
and jazz band 

Periodically, some scientist comes up with a more radi 
cal instrument which »s said to be able to synthesize any 
musical sound by artificially assembbng the proper over 
tone characteristics and broadcasting them through a 
speaker This u the principle of the electronic organ, fa 
miliar to listeners of daytime radio serials Carn^ to 
extremes, it is also the pnnaple behind the giant contrap- 
tions, occasionally announced by a big laboratory, that 
look more like typewnters combined with electronic 
computers than musical instruments These arc supposed 
to be able to sy nihcsizc the attack, timbre and quality of 
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steady pulse in which the weak beats (nos 2 and 4) are 
unexpectedly accented The rhythmic vitality of this music 
fascinated such European composers as Brahms, Debussy 
and Stravinsky 

The blues on the other hand, was the legitimate des- 
cendant of African music, playi^ and sung by Negroes 
themselves It was a song of the slaves, along with spirit 
uals work songs, cornfield hollers and banjo tunes and 
its name comes from the presence of blue notes the half 
flatted third and seventh notes of the scale (E fiat and B 
flat, in the key of C) The use of foreign notes makes the 
blues an unsophisticated relative of die polytonality in 
troduced by Stravinsky a few years later, and its cfTea was 
equally piquant to us first hsicncrs who were both puz- 
zled ana moved by its haunting qualities The blues svas 
a vocal lament with undercurrents of humor, ordinarily 
(but not always) in slow, draggy tempo The performer 
improvised three lines of verse the first and second iden 
tical in words and similar m melody, the third, a Lind of 
answer m rhyme. The whole chorus was twelve bars long 
Sample (from W C Handy s St Louts Blues •) 

1 hate to see that eeemn sun go doti n 
1 hate to see that eventn sun go down 
Cause my baby done left this town 
Between each phrase there was a long pause which the 
singer used originally to dream up the next line. Tins 
pause began to be used by the accompanying pianist or 
banjoistto lake ofl” on an improvisation of his own and 
It came to be called the “jass There was commonly a 
throbbing persistent rhythm to the blues— the element wc 
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Still call "hoi" — and it was diaractcristic of most "Negro 
popular music from about the turn of the century; it stim- 
ulated its listeners to the point of intoxication. It \%as die 
miirical equivalent of the Negroes’ incredibly graceful 
dances on the Icsccs — Virginia reels and quadrilles. 

Another manifestation of jazz was the Negro wind 
bands diat began to flourish in southern cities after the 
Gvil War. These were the street bands that marched to 
and from graveyards in funeral processions— on the way, 
mournfully lamenting the departed, and on the return, 
"ragtpng" their defiance of death and poverty. Thdr other 
functions were of a happier nature, pro^idmg entertain- 
ment (and noisy adscrtiscmcnt) during Mardi Gras, 
uetldings, mass picnics and boat tnps, although it was 
not long before die purity of jazz’s reputation boatne tar- 
nishctl. This happened because jazz musicians found a 
home and a public in the parlon and bar rooms of New 
Orleans’ Storjsille, a section of town set olT for the pur- 
poses of organized \ ice. Considering Storyvillc's easygoing 
atmosphere, it is not surprising diat it plavcd host to the 
Negro musicians— most of whom were not regubrly em- 
ployed elsewhere. It was probably there that the word 
"jazz" first became attached to hot music; nripruUy it 
was a deddetlly Icssd serb. 

The earliest jazz bands (in the established the 

form of the ’‘Dixiebnd" combos of totlav a rhithm sec- 
tion, consisting of bass (tuba or bull fiddle), drums (biss 
drum, snare drum, suspended crmlials, woodblocks), 
banjo or guitar ani when the combo was not march- 
jnc. piano; and a melody section, cn.ntming mtialJr of 
trumpet, trombone and clarinet (sometimes more than 
one of each). Prolublv the hnch’cs: stars of carlv jazz 
were the trumpeter Charles ’‘Buddy*' Bolden and his 
band, whiiJi included sikH names as Bunk Johnson and 
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Freddie Kepard Bolden also fostered the careers o! 
clannctisl Sidney Bechet and the comctisi Joe KiQg' 
Oh%er 

WTien StoryviUc vias closed by government order in 
1917 there was a raelancholj esodus of jazzmen mosdy 
up the Mississippi to Chicago Memphis and Sc Lotus. 
Jazz was undent ay Younger musicians joined up svith 
the old — a brilliant young irumpctcr named Louis Arm 
strong joined the Oliver band ra Chicago — and young 
white musiaans began itnttauog their New Orleans style, 
creaUng an idiom of their own known as “Dixieland " 
Since most of these performers — some of them so brim 
ming with talent they may even deserve to be called 
geniuses — did not know how to read music it was either 
memorized or created on the spot This made jaxz almost 
exclusively a nutter of improvisation, and even if the 
music Mas not ncwljf improvised it had the freshness oi 
unprovisacion The trouble was it could not be writtea 
down, musical notation was (and is) simply too unsubtle 
to catch die nuances that are at the root of real jazz As 
aresult mostofthcjazzcTeattdbcfoTcl920waslost After 
that, recording companies began to realize its commercial 
value, much of the utspired playing from the early dais 
m Chicago has been recorded and more and more is being 
reissued today on long playing records 
When jazz established itscu in Chicago it acquired a 
pauna of rcspecubibty although « has never quite lhrm\ n 
off us bawdy house reputiuon. White and colored musi 
cans began to play together and jazz spread farther Its 
nen major stopping place ms New York, iihcre it took 
on some of the affectations of more respectable music and 
big hands of 17 or more piet^ became the rage Duke 
mticicton moved into the Cotton Club and almost imme 
diatcly his vivid melodics and ihrobbmg rhy^ms mad< 
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more bars, breaking up the e:\cn beat with unexpected 
thuds on the bass drum The unpredictable pattern ol 
these drumbeats delighted the other players, and tshca 
they heard them they uould shout an imitative leply* 
“bcbopl” Leaders of the bebop (later called simply “bop”) 
school were Negroes trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie, alto 
saxophonist Charlie “Yardhird’ Parker, pianist Thelo- 
nius MonL Their music sounded hysterical and v. as much 
too wild for most kinds of danang, but it displayed an 
incredible amount of imaginauon and mslrumaital tech 
nique. Concert musicians who might understandably have 
thought a solo was faked were dicn amazed to hear the 
whole ensemble play the same notes in a dazzlmg unison. 

It was inevitable that bop should burn itself out with 
Its excesses, both musical and personal (for it was more 
than a rumor that some of its surs w ere addicted to dope) 
Some of the performers died young, and the style itself 
settled into something milder and more musical, a n u m c 
less something that filtered through all levels of jazz 
and made much of it sound more hie the concert music 
It paralleled 



Wonh} )Z7Z and are c\cn appearing on the American 
tccnc as jazz performers in llicir own right 
Whether this, or any jazz style, can (or should) mfett 
"serious” music sac have yet to see The composers vho 
lu\c trial to incorporate jazz into thnr concert works 
have achiacd nothing resembling the warmdi or the 
peculiar rclazal motion that is the essence of real jazz, 
most jazz movements in senous music still tend to re 
scmblc rigtimc. Tlic fact that serious composers try to 
incorporate jazz may be more significant than the conrert 
Morld IS ready to admit— jazz may actually have more 
Vitality than any other kind of music today and may very 
vicll turn out to be the major musical expression of the 
20‘h century 
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France m what the French call mustque concrete (Host 
of us sounds arc natural or at least everyday, sounds, 
musical sounds made by strings winds and percussion 
are, on the other hand abstract, far rcmov cd from nature.) 
The French subject their sounds to as many kinds of dis- 
tortion as they can By slowing a baby s cry, they lower 
the pitch and out comes a bantone groaning in his beer 
A canUon speeded up can sound like a doorbell Playing 
sounds backwards results in t0ccts that arc surreahsoc, 
sQtneuraes mysterious and sometimes uproariously funny 
Such sounds can be cotnbined m any order, with or with 
out themes and leitmonfs, to make compositions that are 
as convincing as a Chopm nocturne. Mttstque concrete is 
csscnually a game. C^posets who start from sirmbi 
bases sudi as the French American Edgauj Varese, turn 
the electronic techniques to more musical ends. Some es 
perimenters prefer to use the sounds for an evocative 
eSect a steam locomotive produces nostalgia and a 
crashing surf a soporific or erotic e£ect even the clunk 
of water dropping in a cave may arouse tome as yet un 
classified emotion rooted m eons^old raaal memories 

The results when they are made into successful compo- 
sinons may be just as potent as the experiments of Sta 
mitz and Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach when they were 
discovering that melodics could describe emotions — and 
the creators of these new compositions may be subject to 
just as much scofilag 

Howev er it turns out, the music of the future will prob- 
ably bear btlle resemblance to the music of the past. We 
are unable to prcdia its shape because the forces of musical 
change— the modernist composers, the jazzmen— arc made 
to appear disreputable by the forces of the status quo — the 
boards of directors of orchestras and opera compames- But 
even if the center of musical gravity shifts to jazz or tape 
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recorded sound, the concert music we know will ccitiinly 
continue as an important musical force As one modernist 
composer put it* ’ Vou do not lull jour horse because you 
fide an airplane.** 
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SYMBOli USED IN MUSIC 







GLOSSARY 


A cAtPELLA (Itaban, in (hutch style) A term used to 
describe choral music without mstrumentai accompani 
mcDL 

ABSOLUTE PITCH A memory phenomenon tvhich permits 
the possessor to identify any note he hears Many or 
chcstral musicians develop it through constant assoaa 
tion with the tuning note A See RELATn’E pitch 
AociDEvTAL A note that has been raised (by a sharp sign) 
or lowered (by a flat sign) for a single measure during 
the course of a composiuon Sec flat and sharp 
AMEN CHORD See subdominant 

APPOCcuTURA The use of an adjacent note to delay the 
appearance of a chordal note 

ARIA A song, usually so called when it appears m an 
opera The ana form (A D A) is the most fundamental 
form of all music. 

ARPEGGIO Serialization of a chord, ijc., the playing of its 
notes separately rather than simultaneously 
AToNALiTY The quality of not possessing tonality Usually 
applied to certain 20tb-cciitury music of Schonberg and 
hjs followers but not approved by them because of its 
negauve import. The prelude to Act III of Farnfal 
(which shifts key so often that it seems to have none) 
was one of the earhest atonal pieces 
AUGMENTED FOURTH Thc ultcrval Outlined by three whole 
steps, someumes called a ‘ tritone,’ c g., C-F sharp Thc 
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same mtcnal as a dinukisiied riFni 
UDENct The musical progrcssioa that leads to a pause 
or a moment of relaxation, itflhvajs appears at the end 
of a phrase. 

ciDFVTv (Italian, rarfenre) The virtuoso interlude played 
or sung by a soloist jUst before his final cadence, used 
to delay the ending and to show off his technical ability 
Originally improvised on the spot but today usually 
written into the score by the composer 
CASos A composition for two or more voices in which 
each voice sings the same tunc successively Three Blind 
^iice is a canon 

c.\VTaEN\ A term from the Italian word canto, “song," 
used to describe a flowing, soogULc quabey m instru- 
mental music. 

cvmATo A male singer who, because he has been cas- 
trated, has the pitch range of a female Itaban castrau 
of the 17di and 18th centuries were vocal lechnioans 
of the highest order but lost their appeal wuh the ap- 
pearance of dramatic (rather than virtuosic) opera and 
with the appearance of women on stage 
CJTVMBFR MUSIC Originally music which because of the 
small number of musiaans required could be performed 
m 3 small room In modern times it is usually applied 
to solo and duo sonatas tnos, qiuriets, quintets, etc. 
Tlic music ncvcrilicless may be as long and complex 
as a symphon) A mid 20ih century chamber orchestra 
IS anv orchestra smaller than a symphony orchestra, 
ciiofin Two or more notes sounded simultaneously Used 
extens vely m concert music between the late 18th and 
cativ 20ih centuries (and stiU used m popular music) hut 
less applicable to important contemporary mus c, whidi 
moves coninpuntally Chords include triads (the first, 
third and fifth no’cs of a smlc), sevenths (usually triads 
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With the seventh scale note added), ninths (similarly), 
elc\enths etc. 

CHROMATIC INTERVAL The interval benveen two adjacent 
notes, a half step Sec scale. 

CLAVIER The keyboard of any keyboard instrument, hena 
the iDstrumcni itself 

CLEF The sign that appears at the beginning of each stall 
to indicate the pitch of notes appearing on iL The treble 
clef 4 derives from die letter G and the G above mid 
die C IS indicated by the second hnc, on which the clef 
centers The bass clef ^ is derived from the letter F, 
and F below cuddle C is the fourth line m the tower 
staff, on which it centers A third clef, used today mostly 
by orchestra musiaans, is the C clef B ubich may be 
situated on aoy line of the staff, the bne on which it 
rests 1 $ middle C 

CODA (Italian, iajf) The episode, somenmes of large pro- 
portions (as in Beethoven), which bangs a movement 
to a close. 

COLOR A nonmusical word used to desenbe luxuriant 
qualities of tone A singers voice that appears to hate 
a different inflection for each note is said to be colorful” 
or well-colored, whereas one that seems to have no 
vanety of tone is called white." The richer instruments, 
c g, ^glish horns cellos, give maximum orchestral 
color and the middle note of a triad (the third) is 
called the color tone ' 

coLOR-vnnLV (Italian, colored) Applied to singing A 
highly ornamental vocal hne^ whose execution requires 
long training and supreme control A term originally 
used for all such singing whether by male or female, 
but today usually understood to mean the soprano who 
can sing the style. 

CONSONANCE Of CONCORD (adj CONSONANT) The Satisfying 
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sound produced by two or more notes whose effect Is of 
being at rest. Octaves and fifths axe the purest conso- 
nances. Thirds and sixths arc accepted today as conso- 
nances which contain more “color.” Complement of 
D1SS0NA^CE. 

COUNTERPOINT (ad}.: contrapuntal) : Pnmanly, the tech- 
nique of writing polyphony, but generally, the tech- 
nique of combining any musical parts. Music is said to 
be contrapuntal when its several voices appear to be 
following separate courses simultaneous!} ; if, on the 
other hand, they seem to be organized into chords, the 
music is called harmonic. Tlic modern study of coun- 
terpoint is expected to create m the student a standard 
of values and to develop hu musical tudgment rather 
than to give him a set of rules by which to compose. In 
the U5., the rules of counterpoint used arc those out- 
lined by the ISch^entuiy composer and theorist, Johann 
Joseph Fux, in his famous Gradus ad Pamasstim. 

CMSCEVDo (Italian, inerearmg): In music, a gradual in- 
crease of volume, indicated by this rnarh : . Op- 

posite of nlVtlNUCNOO. 

rrviVNT or ciscvvr: An early name for poljphonic writ- 
ing. The descant is the second voice, which sings in 
hirmony with the first. 

DiATovtc: A scale pattern using whole steps as well is half 
steps, ir., a major or minor scale. Todis, meaning op- 
po^ in aiROM vTic. 

piMiMsuLD pimi: Sec ALrMtsrra rouimi 

Divtivur^TW (luhan, dimimfhtns ) In music, a lessening 
of volume, indicated hv .Opposite of cxrsrrsDo. 

^t5so^v^cT: The restless or clashing effect created In n<>tcs 
tint arc adjacent or (sometimes) wlwsc overtones are 
adjacent. Seconds. sevenths andtntoncs (see At nvitvrto 
rovRTii) arc dissonances For practical purposes, a minor 
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second, such as C-C shaip, is the most dissonant inter 
val, a rnajor second (OD) is less so Complement of 
COhSOVANCE, 

DO In Europe, the name for the scale tone ‘'C.” In the 
U3, usually the name for die tonic of any scale. 
OOMINANT The fifth note of any key and after the tonic its 
most important note. Also the chord bmlt on that note. 
See TONIC SUBDOSUNANT 

POT Placed after a note, it mcrcases its duration by half, 
placed over or under a note (staccato), it decreases its 
duration by half • 

PYNAMics In music a general word for gradations of loud 
ness 

EMUHMONrc A shift of harmonic inen point without a 
change of sound In an enharmonic change, C sharp u 
writtcQ as D flat. On keyed instruments this is the same 
note, but it is now related to all the fiat keys instead of 
the sharp keys 

TAistno False notes, such as a male may produce when 
he sings in the female range the top notes of a yodel 
The sound is sweet and without the color of a “real” 
tone 

Ft-AT (1) The musical sign h that loners the pitch of a 
note by a half step, (2) loadvcnently loners the true 
pitch 

FORTE (Icahan, loud) The louder half of the dynamic 
range, from mezzo-forte (mf) meaning fairly loud, 
to forte (/), to fortissimo {0) meaning loudest. In 
recent years, musicians and instruments base improved, 
and the sign fff is written and played Sec piano 
GAMUT A contracuon of the Greek words gamma and ut, 
meaning the whole musical scale. 
cussANPo An oTjomatopoeuc mixture of French and Ital 
lan which means “sliding," used to indicate a trombone 
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ivv'ERSios (I) Rais ng the boiiam note of an interval or 
a diord b> an ociase or ttce \crsa to produce die same 
hannony m a new form (2) Placing a line of counter 
point upside down as if in mirror fashion 
KEY (1) The note about which a complex of tonal rela 
tionships grasitatcs to create tosautt (qv) Most 
music for the past 200 scars has been written m one or 
another hey it starts in the key leases jt for con 
trast and returns to it at the end Icavinp the listener 
With the feel ngthat the music has returned home Since 
there arc tssclve different notes m Western mus c, there 
arc tsselve maior and ns elec minor keys (2) The isory 
or ebony mcdianism on an instrumental finecfboard 
which produces a tone sshen depressed also die metal 
lever on a wind mstrumeot that controls pitch- 
MT jicvATfitE From the I6ih to the 20th ceniuf), the ar 
rangement of sharps or flats at the beginning of a 
composition to designate what key it is lo All ind caied 
sharps or flats arc used throughout the piece unless 
temporarily negated by acctoevtaw (qv) or perma 
oendy changed b) a nesv signature See time sics atvse. 
tErTMOTiF A short charaaensuc musical pattern sym 
boliTing a person or idea- Most often used by W agner 
tYKic (I) The words of a song (2) A style of singing 
more gentle dun its complementary sty Ic» the dramaUc 
(3) Also used to indicate that a drama contains munc, 
as in “the lync drama." 

MsToaand MXNOS The two sunivingmotles or scales On 
the « hitc key s of a p ano the scale from C to C is mayor, 
from A to A minor The most a"'parent differ^cc 
betw een the tw o n to be heard m dieir tome irnds vs h'-rc 
the COLOR interval is a inaior th rd in th» mayor scale and 
a miror third in di* minor Major I cys are thought to 
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have a bnght, cheerful effect (most marches arc wntten 
iQ the major), the minor is more melancholy and some- 
times stronger 

iiEAsuRE (also called bar) The space on a musical score 
between t^\o vertical hncs calM bar lines enclosing 
a speafic number of beats First used when music began 
to have defimte meter, to help the musicians keep to- 
gether 

MELODY Melody is the most elusive— and the most funda 
mental musical concept It must be dcHned broadl} be 
cause of the changing style m musical taste and because 
nobody has yet been able to isolate the secret of a 
melody s appeal Roughly, a melody is any pattern of 
single notes that can be comprehended by the ear A 
poignant melody contains a higher percentage of dis- 
sonant intervals and more complex harmonic imphca 
tions than a bland melody, whether it be in a popular 
tune, a symphonic theme or a fugue subject 

KtSLos (Greek) Originally, the arrangement of notes in 
a melody (excluding rhythm) but now used to indicate 
a particular nature or style of melody 

METRONOME A machine that ticks at specific tcmpos used 
by musiaans m practicing and by composers through 
“metronome marks to mdicaie precisely the speed of 
their compositions 

MODE A type of scale or organizauon of notes within 
an octave from which melodies may be constructed All 
scales except the chromauc and the whole-tone arc 
modal The most familiar modes today are the major 
and minor The original modes were those of the an 
cicnt Greeks On the piano the Aeolian mode runs 
downward on the white keys from A to A the Dorian 
from D to D, etc. 

MODULATION A smooth harmomc transition from one key 
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nn'EftsiON (1) Raismg tlic bottom note of an interval or 
a chord by an octave, or vice versa, to produce die same 
harmony in a new form, (2) Playing a hne of counter 
point upside down, as if in mirror fashion 
KEY (I) The note about which a complex of tonal rela 
tionships gravitates to create tonauty (qv) Most 
music for the past 200 years has been written in one or 
another key, i e., it starts in the key, leaves it for con 
trast and returns to it at the end, leaving the listener 
with the feehng that the music has returned home Since 
there are twelve different notes in Western music, there 
are twelve major and twelve minor keys (2) The ivory 
or ebony mechanism on an instrumental fingerboard 
which produces a tone when depressed, also the metal 
lever on a wind mstrument that controls pitch. 

KET sicVATiniE From the 16th to the 20th century, the ar 
rangement of sharps or flats at the beginning of a 
composiuon to designate what key it is in All indicated 
sharps or fiats are used throughout the piece unless 
temporarily negated by AocroEVTAis (q v ) or perraa 
nendy changed by a new signature See time signature. 
lEiTMOTiF A short, characteristic musical pattern sjm 
bohzing a person or idea Most often used by Wagner 
LYRIC (1) The words of a song (2) A style of singing, 
more gendc than its complementary style, the dramauc 
(3) Also used to indicate that a drama contains music, 
as in the lyric drama. 

MAJOR and MINOR The two surviving modes or scales On 
the white keys of a piano, the scale from C to C is major, 
from A to A, minor The most apparent difference 
between the two is to be heard in their tonic tnads, v. here 
the COLOR interval is a major third in the major scale and 
a minor third in the nunor Major keys ace thought to 
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havcabnght, cheerful clTca (most marches are Tv-rmcn 
in the major), the mmor ts more melancholy and some- 
times stronger 

MEASURE (also called bar) The space on a musical sojrc 
between two vertical lines called bar lines” enclosing 
a speaffe number of beats First used when music began 
to have definite meter, to help the musiaans keep to- 
gether 

MELODV Melody is the most elusive — and the most funda- 
mental musK^ concept It must be defined broadly be- 
cause of the changing style m musical taste and because 
nobody has yet been able to isobtc the secret of a 
melody s appeal Roughly, a melody is any pattern of 
single notes that can be comprehended by the ear A 
poignant melody contains a higher percentage of dis- 
sonant intervals and more complct harmonic impbca 
Uons than a bland melody, whether it be in a popular 
tune, a symphonic theme or a fugue subject 

MELOS (Greek) OrjginiU), the arrangement of notes m 
a melody (excluding rhythm), but non used to indicate 
a particular nature or style of melody 

METRONOME A machine that ticks at speafic tempos, used 
by musiaans in pneuang and by composers through 
“metronome marks’ to uidicatc preascly die speed of 
their compositions 

MODE A type of scale, or organization of notes uithm 
an octave from which melodies may be constructed All 
scales except the chromauc and the whole tone arc 
modal The most familiar modes todav are the major 
and minor The origiml modes were diosc of the an 
cicnt Greeks On the piano the Aeolian mode runs 
downward on the white keys from A to A the Dorian 
from D toD, etc. 

iitoDUUVTioN \ smooth harmomc transition from one key 
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to another 

AtOTET A polyphonic form mvented in the I3th century, 
m which a three-or four voice composition is built on 
a previously selected melody called a ' tenor ” 

MOTIF A small, disunctivc group of notes, often synony- 
mous with SUBJECT (but not with theme) 

MUSIC The apparent shaping of umc and space by use of 
soimd piuterns The broader the definition, the more 
accurate it can be Brahms defined music as ‘ The or 
gamzation of disparate elements," a dcfimtion which 
oatreedy allows it to include such widely diverse ex 
amples as a Bahtiese gamclan and a Grccl. monody A 
oammon defiaiuoa describes music as a “pleasing combi 
nation of sounds, ’ incorrectly, because the word' pleas- 
ing ’ forces upon it the listener’s reaction 
MUTE A mechanical device used to limit the tone of cer- 
tain musical mstruments A mute for stringed mstru 
meats is a pronged clip that is slipped onto the bridge 
to damp the vibrations A brass mute is an acoustical 
plu^ that IS inserted into the bell of a brass instrumeni 
to chohe the tone and thus alter its ombre. Woodwinds 
cannot be effectively muted, since the tone emerges 
from the perforations all abng the pipe. The only work 
able piano mute is the type used on uprights, consisting 
of a felt ribbon that drops between hammers and 
strings 

NATURAL The musical sign li that restores a note to ns 
orginal position (always in the scale of C) after altera 
non by a sharp or flat 

NOTE (1) A musical sound of speafic pitch. (2) The 
mark on a musical staff whose shape mdicates the dura 
tion of the note, and whose position mdicates its pitch 
OCTAVE An mterval of eight scalcwisc degrees whose twe 
notes sound virtually the same and have the same name 
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A man’s voice is tisually about an octave bclou a om 
an’s. On the piano keyboard, notes an octave apart look 
the same in the pattern of kcjs 
OBAToRio A type of opera without stage sets or action Its 
growth paralleled that of the dramatic opera, and it 
reached its greatest popularity dunng the time of Han 
del’s years m England. It consists of a religious or epic 
poem, set for soloists, chorus and orchestra or organ 
OVERTONES The progressively higher sounds that can be 
sensed above any tone They arc caused by an instru- 
ment’s shape and sound producing method, they add up 
to give It Its charactensuc tone color Sec harmonic 

SERIES. 

PED\L POINT A coQUQumg notc ID a composioon (usually 
in the bass) above v. hich the higher parts may mo\ e into 
clashing harmonies before they resolve. 

PERFECT INTERVAL A two*note chord m the simplest acous- 
tic rauos Only octaves, fourths and fifths can be per- 
fect, when inverted they do not change their quality 
PiAVO (1) Hie tiniiliar keyboard instrument, developw 

in the late 18th century and first called piano and forte 
(softandloud) (2) (Itahan,so/f) In music, the quieter 
half of the dynaimc range from mezzo-piano (mp), 
meaning fairly soft, to pianissimo (pp) , meaning softest. 
In recent 5 cars, as mstruments have been improved, the 
indicauon ppp has been written and pbyed See forte. 
PTCii The quality of a musical tone which specifics its 
apparent highness or lowness Pitch is raised by increas- 
ing the number of vibrauons per second of a string or 
column of air Common pitch of musical instruments 
varied nouccabl)'^'from country to country until 1939, 
when middle A was set at 440 vibrauons per second It 
has since risen still higher because higher pitch seems 
more brilliant to the ear The Boston Symphony uses 
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A-444> the Vienna Philharmonic, A-4?6 
PIZZICATO Plucking rather Aan bowing a string 
POLYPHONY The st)le of mosic, dominant from the 9th 
to the I6th centuries that combined t\\ o or more human 
voices contrapuntaily and was conceived as horizontal 
rather than vertical movement 
TOKTAMtTTCD ShdiDg bctwtcn Dotcs OB the viohn OT ta 
singing 

rsEiUDE (1) A short composition that sounds improvised, 
(2) the music that precedes a drama or opera 
RELATIVE PITCH The ability possessed by nearly all musi 
cians to hear the interval rclauooship between one note 
and another No relanon to absolute pitch 
xEsoLtmoN The progression from a point o£ harmonic 
tension to one of less tension In tonal music, a disso* 
nance resolves to the consonance demanded by con 
trapuntal procedure. 

RHYTHM Any aspect of the rate of musical flow, from its 
basic meter to the patterns of accents over a whole work 
Next to RfELODY, musics most important component 
RONPD One of the basic mstrumeutal forms characterized 
by the peiiodic return to the first theme A common 
tondo alternates new themes with the original one 
after the other (A B-A C-A etc ) , a more tightly packed 
rondo brings back the second subject, too (ABA C-A 
B A), the most complex rondos also disginsc the mam 
theme by variation when it returns 
root The fundamental note of a common chord or triad 
RUBATO (Itahan, robbed) A free treatment of tempo in 
performance, for expressive effect- 
SCALE A succession of imnsecutive iiscendmg or descend 
ing notes Most common today wc (1) diatonic scales 
which are m the standard major or minor modes, (2) , 
chromauc scales, which include all tivclic half steps 
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m order, (3) whole lone scales, which have each note 
separated by two half steps, and which arc sometimes 
thought of as chords rather than scales The diatonic 
scalc^roncs m ascending order arc named the tonic^ 
supertonic, mediant, subdomioant, dominant subrae- 
diant, leading lone, tome. 

scquence a popular device for extending a melodic har 
moQic idea by repeating it several times while moving 
It gradually up or down the scale 
SHARP (1) The musical sign $ that precedes a note to be 
raised a half step If it is to be raised two half steps a 
double sharp X is used (2) Also to smg or play out of 
tunc above pitch 

siKGSPiEL An opera m German usually of a comparatively 
hght nature, and always containing spoken hnes as well 
as smgtQg One of the most famous Smgspteh is 
zart %The Magie Flute 

soNORiTV A catchall term used to describe the acoustical 
e0ecc of a combinauon of tones and colors Often used 
in describing contemporary music, where composers 
achieve unique colors by extremely complex means 
SON VTA Originally, a composition for instruments (as dis- 
tinct from one for voices) Since the time of Hajdn the 
word usually applies to a three or four movement form 
for solo instrument or for two instruments 
STATF or sTAvx The five horizontal hnes on which music 
is written Two staffs are required for piano, harp and 
organ, other instruments require only one 
STEP The interval between adjacent notes A whole step 
contains two chromatic intervals or half steps Sec in 

TERVAL. 

siRcrro (1) In fugues crowding or overlapping of 
themes, (2) m opera, a chmacuc speed up, as at the end 
of an overture. 
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SUBDOMINANT Thc fouTth touc of aoy scale and a key’s 
third most important focal point (see tonic dominant) 
Receives its name from the fact that it is five notes 
downward from the tonic. The subdominant harmony 
IS known as the Amen chord because it usually pre- 
cedes the final tonic in congregational Amens ” 

SUBJECT The brief, sucanci collection of notes that forms 
the musical id«i of a fugue. 

SUSPENSION The delay of one or more notes while the 
harmony moves on The result js a dissonance or senes 
of dissonances that demand resolution 

STMPHDNT A three or four movement (rarely more or 
less) composition for full orchestra Stricdy, it relates 
only to music of the dassical period, but the form has 
been successfully used since 

tempeheo pitch A method of tuning keyboard lostru 
meats so that all chromatic mteivals are equal Com 
manly used since mid 18tb century Opposed to Natu 
ral pitch 

TEMPO The Italian u ord time which refers to speed of 
playing It is indicated preascly by metronome marks 
(e J — 120 means that the quarter notes should 
move at the rate of 120 per minute or m march tempo) , 
tempos arc indicated less preascly by such Italian words 
as Adagio (slowly), Molto Adagio (very slowly), 
Presto (fast) Presiisnroo (very fast), Moderato (mod 
crate speed) etc. 

TEssrruM The general range, high, medium or low, in 
uhich a vocal hnc lies 

THEME The melodic idea that dominates each movement 
of classical and romantic music. It is charaaeristically 
tuneful as distinguished from the fugal subject (q v ) 

TIME SIGNATURE Numbc» pUccd at the beginning of a 
composiuon, and sometimes elsewhere, mdicating the 
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number of notes per bar and ihar value 
tovauty The lurmomc locus called key feeling” gen- 
erated by most music between 1700 and 1900 (sec tiey), 
Tovic The root or home-tone of any key 
TR.VNSCRIPTION Also Called “arrangement ” A recasting of 
music from one medium into another, often, for con- 
\eniencc, into piano score. Bach arranged Vivaldi con 
certo grosses for clavier, Mozart arranged Bach key- 
board pieces for strings, Wagner arranged Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony for piano, and Debussy made piano 
arrangements of Wagner operas In popular music, an 
arrangement is a mixture of orchestration, harmomza 
don of the melody and aaual composition 
TR&.MOU) In the orchestra, a rapid rcpeution of the same 
note, commonly used in the strings to produce a sense of 
unrest or mystery Also said of human voices m a dcrog- 
niory sense to indicate that the tone is unsteady 
■nuAi) A chord made up of two intervals of a third 
Ttuu. A rapid aUernauon of two adjacent notes, usually 
for ornamental purposes 

TuiPLET Three notes played in the time allotted to two 
TUMSC FORK A two-pronged metal fork which rings with 
a constant pitch when tapped 
TURN Next to the trill, the most popular ornamental de- 
vice m vocal and mstrumentil music before the TOih 
century It decorates the melodic note b> entwining it 
m neighbonng notes, c.g, a turn on C runs C, D, C, 
B, C, and then proceeds to the next melodic note. 
TwELVXTONE TECTtMQUE The composiuonal method of 
Arnold Schonberg, Alban Bcig Anton Webern and 
a large number of mid 20ih century composers Ongi 
nally, it was designed to negate key feeling and thus re- 
quired that all twelve notes of Uie chromatic scale be 
stated (cither mclodically or in chords) before any one 
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note could be repeated. Sec atonality. 

variations: One of the oldest means of extended musical 
design. Each sccuon derives from cither the thematic 
or harmonic content the original theme or from some 
more subtle form of association. Almost every age has 
developed its new musical language through some kind 
o£ variation technique: liach exccticd at the passacagVta 
and chaconne types, Beethoven and Brahms made varia- 
tions into introspective spiritual essays; such moderns 
as Schonherg and Stravinsky have pushed the tech- 
nique into mysterious realms of subtlety and mathenaatt- 
cal exactness. Improvised \szz is also a variation tech- 
nique. 

viftRATot Rapid variation in the Imeosity (sometimes also 
the pitch) of a tone to make it more pleasing to the car. 
Commonly heard in strings and human voices since mid- 
19ih century but still not standard in the winds of con- 
cert orchestras. 
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“nds, 307 303 DmeLujd, 307 
3M in Chicago, 308 tn Nesr 
York, 308 309 WTutemaa and 
^phomc,aza. 309 Cenbwm, 
309 swing 309 bop, 309 310 
•nodem jazz 310-311 
leptia (Handd) 61 

lenr (ciebussy) 270 
/««* d’eao (RiTd) 269 
Joadum, Josef 251 
Jcdinsan Bunk 307 



INDEX 343 

tsvny SP'eh Anf (Krentk)* 233 hJlujaitt Proiiist^e (Dcbyssy). 258 
Josqmn des Pth 24 25 Lcntn 147 


(apiur Symphony (Mozart): 121 

Kslkfwflnzr, Tredcnck 212 
Ktnion, Stan 310 
Ktpard, Frcdibc 308 
Ketdedrunu illiu , 80 
Key Signature 82 
Keyboard section of, tl^tu , 51 
KeyFeeline 11,94.96. 138 
Kkoeanekma (Sfussorgsky). 240, 
241 

Ktnitfnetevheder (MaUer) 278 
Kitnift 240 

KSehd, Ludwig \oo Chron'tlogf 
eel Thematte Cetaietiie, 124 
Koluch, Rudolf 2S8 
Koimenukr, Serge 152 
Krenek, Dost 233 

Li Clemente id 7</4 (Mozart). 
123 

ta ftma CiarJrniera (klozart)' 

no 

Im Fiafa Simpltce (Afonn) lOJ 
La lj(guhre Gondola (Lint) 219 
La Mrr (Debussy) 226 
L’jgr^r nridi J iiB faune (Debut- 
sy) 201,268 
litgo 147 

Lasso Orbndo di 26-27, madri' 
gslisc. 28 

Laura und Claner (Sehilirr) 165 
Lrgcnd of St. Ehtahfti (Lint); 
221 

Leitmouf 57, Weber's use of 156, 
defined, 156, Wagners use e^ 
156-157, DetJioz, 184, Wagner, 
223, 220 230 

L'EnJam du Chrut (Berlioz) 195 


Leoz, Wdliam von 129 
Leoncavallo 272 

txoBora Ovemret (Beethoven) t 
131 132 

Leopidd, Prince 45, 53 
Ut Priludei (Liszt) 220 
Letter/ of hfozarf aod Hit Familyz 
quoted, 112 

L'Hesire Espagnole (Ravel)* 269 
L Hittotre du SolJai (St«nDskf)t 
296 

ttehe/verhot (Wagner) 224 225 
Lied and Liedcr 163, first true 
lied, 165. Schubert, 165 168, 
170 171, Beethoven, 170 Sebo* 
mann, 180, Drahffii, 253, Mali' 
l<f, 278, SebSnberg, 285, 287. 
See eiio Song Cycle 
Life Chan o{ Composers iUus.r 
317 

Li/e lor tie Cetr, A (Glinka)* 
236-23? 

Liszi, Fnnz 144, and Berlioz, 
188, too, 193, 194, 155. 204, 
on Cboptn, 209, 212, as public 
figure, 215 216, early Ur, 216- 
2I7, as virtuoso, 217, to Wn- 
max, 217 220 forms of piano 
music, 219 220 orchestral mu- 
sic, 220, in Rome, 220 221 , jubi- 
lee (our, 221, death, 221, and 
Wagner, 234 and Brahma, 251; 
302 

l/tAe Abum }.fagde}eot Book 
(Bach) 50 

Irrrfe Claorr Bc>oi( (Each) 46,48 
LohengriB (Wagner) 227,232 
Loup. Pierre 260 
Lsagia Polzclli 92, 102 



IHOEX 

Mpu bprets, ^s^s-Reed Slxtr, 

75, dannei, 74 

J'jrcEicr’i Its dissieal jymphocict 
aod spum, 90 

Ifozirt, Lwpdd 105. lOS, 109, 

III 112. 116, 117, 120 

^'taar^, Wolfgang Amadeni 11, 

30. 66, 74. 75. 87, and Hayda 
93 93. eaHy ItU, 106-103. w 
child prodigy. 105-10S, can 
cms, 103 109 UttnJa:e 103. 

Ls Fjh^ 110 J}gff 

riff Serenade 111, and biher. 
Leopold Mozirt, HI 112, toon, 

113 114 puna coacmat. 114 
115 in Pirn. 115-16 in Salt 
burg 117, in \'tcaaa, 118. 
(^>ens, 117 118 Haydn lUiag 
quineta, 113 120 Figsre Den 
Cierannt Cod fan ntv. 120- 
121, fysnpbomo Nai. 39-41. 
121, Shrf f 122 123 R^* 
iwem 123, dead) 123 chioo- 
clogy o( hu muue, 124. ai a 
OMuhina', 147 154, and pt- 
anas, 199 291, pono iKhmqbc. 

202 . 203 . 302 

JftKk. Kid 151 

b{u5.c ai cDRiRinn.canaa, 18 
pruniave angin, 15 Creelt. 15- 
17 early Chrutun. 18 20 me 
d^eral, 2! 25, Reiuunnce 25- 
28 unmet of Ltcramre on. 28 
d-tdopmect of cp«a 30-32 
umronental music, 32 Rcf« 
maaan 40, J S Rach, 40-59 
Hand 1 S9-61 

Cljrresl Umae 65-66 83 

llayda, fi5 103 M«art. 106- 
124 Ecethoren, 125-140 
K.*=s*af Afiinc 143 145. coo- 
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ductaia, 146-152 Weber, 153 
162 Schubert and songs, 163 
172, SJiumaan, 172 183 Bcr 
laoz and dranutic symphnn}-, 
184 196, d«dopineoi of the 
piano, 197 205, Chopin, 206- 
214, Liat and lyrtiphoaic 
poenK, 215 221, Wagnez and 
Oius% dranu 222 234 
1,’juonaJut Uunc 234 243, 

CUcka. 235 237, EaUkirer 237- 
239 Borodin, 239 240. Vu*- 
aotgity, 240-241, Rimsky- 
Kortakot. 241 243. Tchaikov 
Iky 243 246 Verfi. 246-248 
8 >Vr> Clatstnsm Brahsaf, 249- 

254 

ttrprratomtt Hum Debwsay, 

255 270. Sitae, 259 260, Rird, 
26S269 

Radical Ttthmaan Stnsss, 
271 277. IbWer 277 279 
iieienuit Mure 233 284, 

Schunbog 235 293 Berg 291 
292. V. them, 292 293, Dalbr-.- 
cc^a. Rrenek and Sexsaatu, 293. 
StnTUuky, 294 293 hfilhand, 
Hooegger, Copbnd and Thaia- 
toa, 297 298 

Samnaiten 301 314, tmsic ef 
the fuccre, 314 315 |is, 305 
311 

MtisKDcara 144 154 220 5Vag- 
btt 222 234 

ifauae iltf'r (PergoJea) 252 
htusK Syrrhels diat 316 
Uuitrtl Offer^t (Bach) 54 
Mwaqiie Concrite 313 
Mnssorgiky, hfodeste 237, 240- 
241 
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Luihcr Mania 24 25 
L>duft Mode 17 


il/ii ieti (Ve d ) 246 
Madngal defin^ 28 madiwal 
B 28 29 
Micawso H7 

Mae erlin k Maunee 264 265 
Hapf n w The (Moiart) 116 
123 329 

ihgn fi at (Bach) So 
Mahler Giuta? 277 279 
MilUrme. S ephane 257 260 261 
Maneando 93 
Ms»/ fd (Pjron) 181 
Mannhom Orehestn 67 «$« «( 
d nucuendo and crcseeado, 67 
68 aeanag 68 nitnitneoB to 
68 70 5 76 78 79 mHuenee 
of on daif a| mui c 83 147 
Mann Le eaat (Ma«ene«) 256 

'zruiMr 

Miryrdom of Si SeSasitan The 
(Debussy) 270 
Mascagni 272 

hfass ai source of lyncs 18 
>fa I for Pore Mj «//„ /pjj.. 

maa) 27 
Ma s act, (ulrs 256 
Va ses 18 20 Pales n», 27 

57 Mozart. 
Beethoven 129 135 
13 L zi.221 

maheson lohaon quoted 55 
Mj erra (Li zi) 220 
V_!o,ly defined 10 pruauvedu- 


144 143 a* 

ceaduetor 151 and Beihoz. 
189 193 
Mengelbcrg W lliam 151 
Mettuth The (Handel) 61 100 
Metasus o 84 
Mejc beer Jacob 156 
M crophone 303 
ifgnon (Thomas) 256 
Milhaud Danus 297 303 
8/7 a y Sjmphonjr (Hayda) 101 
102 

Ktuincs nger 24 

W a Solemn i (Beethoven) 1’9 
135 136 137 

A/ mJa/e Jti d, poale (AJozart) 
109 

M trepoules, Dimitn 151 
Moderato 147 
Modem Jars Quartet 310 
Modemut Mus e Schonberg 285 

291 Berg 291 292 Webern, 

292 293 Dallap cola 293 
Krenet 293 Sessons, 293 
Sravnsky 294 297 later rrod 
eriiBts 297 298 See alio Aton 
*1 ty Twelve Tone Tcchn que 

Modes Greek. 17 Church 19 
nuorandmnor 23 52 53 
Modulation 52 53 
Mondenaeht (Rewgarten) 165 
Monk Tfaclon us 310 
Atonody 197 

CTOfc (Dttaa,) 
quoted 258 

Voneverd Oaudo 30 31 
Morts in 13ih 14th and ISih 
«“turtei, 21 26 



INDEX 

MoutJipiccc, SinglfRcftl Slut, 

75, clinnct, 74 

Movements in classical symphome* 
and saiutas, 90 

Mozart, Leopold 106, 108, 109, 
in 112, 116, 117, 120 

Mozart, V^olfgang Amadeus 1|, 

30. 66. 74. 75, 87, and Haydn, 

93 95. early life 106-109, aa 
child prodigy, 106-108, eon 
certs 108 109, KitnJaie 109. 

Lm Finu Ciariitiiera, 110, Itaff 
net SereuaJe, 111, tad father, 
Leopold Mozan, 111 112, toon, 

II3 114, piano concertos, 114 
ns, m Pans 115 16 in Salz- 
burg 117, in Vieana, 118, 
opens, 117 118, Haydn itnag 
quaneti, 118 120, Figero, Dcu 
Cieiannr, Cot! fjn tune, 120 
121, jymphoniei No*. 39-41, 
121, hhgftFht'e. 122 123 Ro 
gmem, 123, death, 123, chroa 
dogy of hu music, 124, as a 
conductor, 147, 154, and pi 
ancB, 199 291, pano technique, 
202, 203, 302 

hfuck. Karl 151 

Music as communjcanoo, 10, 
rnmiDve origin, 15, Greek, 15 
17 early Christian, 18 20 mr- 
deval, 21 25, Renaissance, 25 
28 jjnpaa of lucratuir on, 28 
devdoptnent of opera 30-32 
instfumemal music, 32, Refer 
matjon 40, f S EiJi, 40 59. 
IlaaJel, 59-61 

C/j;ncBf \/«rtc- 65-66, 83, 
Haydn 85 105, Mozart, 106- 
124 BeethoTtn 125 140 
floiseuue 3/auf 243 145, con- 


345 

ductort, 146 152, ■Weber, 153 
162, Schubert and songs 163- 
172. Schumann, 172 183, Ber- 
lioz and dramatic symphony, 
184-196, development of the 
puno, 197 205, Chopin, 206- 
214, Lsszt and aymphoiuc 
poctns, 215221, Wagner and 
imiuc drama, 222 234 
Uetiofu/jit Hu/te 234 243, 

ClujLa, 235 237, Balakircy, 237- 
239, Borodin, 239 240. Mus- 
torgsky, 240-241, Rimsky- 
Konakov, 241 243, Tchaikov- 
sky, 243 246 Vcrdi. 246 248 
f/ew Clejjieum Brahma, 249- 

254 

Imf-re/ro/ii/f Ifutre Debussy, 

255 ro. Sane, 259 260, Ravel, 
268 269 

KaJifol TeeAfuntu Strauss, 
271 277. Mahler, 27? 279 
ifodrmtrr 3fuic 283 284, 

Schonberg 285 293. Berg 291- 
292. Webern. 292 295. Dallapic- 
ceda. Kretiek and Sesiiotu 293, 
Suavuisky, 294 298, Milhaud, 
Honegger, Copland and Thotn- 
*011, 297 298 

Su/nmatioH 301 314. immc of 
the future, 314 315, jazz, 303- 
311 

MosKDcama 144, 154,220, Wag- 
ner, 222 234 

i/une Ifaiter (Pergnlesi) 282 
kfuHC Symbols Slut 316 
Afarwwf Offering (Bicb) 54 
Mustque Conaite 313 
Mussorgsky, Modeste 237, 240- 
241 
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Hy Ij[e (y^apiti) autobiography, _ 
226, 229, 233 


tJaSucco (VcTdi)s 246 
Napoleon Bonaparte 130, 185 
NaDonaim KluiK Sebumana's 
folk *ongs, 235 Weber t operas, 
235,Glioka,235 TheFiTe 237- 
243, Tcba3co«ky, 243 246, 
Verdi, 246-243 
Natural i//»«r.3l6 
Veu' iluue Migoiine fKene 2ett‘ 
tchnOt fur AfMo-U 175 177, 
2$\ 

New Clauieum Bnhrns, 249 254 
Kewntaa, Creese 226 
higit «a Bare Meuniaio 4 (Fftis- 
sorgsby) 280 

Ninth Symphony (Beethoven) 
136-137 
Koeturse 211 

Noernner (Debussy) Frier 
Imrgn Sirinrs 263 264 
Notes illui , 316 
iiKterackff, Tie (Teh^wrdLy) 
245 


Oifrofi (Weber) 153, 157 161 
Oboe tllus, 75, desenbed, 73 74 
Octave 17 

“Ode to foy” (ScbiUer) 136, 165 
Ot/e to Nupolego (Schoiiberg)s 
290 

Oeiipat (Stravinsky) 296 
Offenbach, Jacques 256 
Cftiver, )oe “Kin^ 308 
Oa the Stepptt of Cnrmii Am 
(E ofodus) 239 
Onies ilarlenot 304 
Opera Italian, 30 35, Mozart, 120* 


121. 122 123. Beethoven 129, 
131, 3Vebcr, 153. 15S 159j 
5chuman]i, 181, Berlioz, 191, 
195, 196, ^Vagner, 224 23 1. 
Glinka, 235 237, Borodm, 239- 
240 XtussQrgsky,240-241»BiDf 
^y Korsakov, 242 243, Tchai 
kovsky. 243 246, Verdi. 246- 
248 256, Debussy, 264 266 
sernmo in, 272, Strauss, 273* 
276, 301 

Opera and Vnma (Wagner) 
ipiotcd, 22S 
Opbideide 193,303 
Oratorio Handel, 59-61, 
aenbed, 61, Haydn, 103 104, 
Berlioz, 195, Ijszt, 221, Brahms, 
252 

Ordiestn and Onhstnoofii 
Bach, 54, Mannheim Orehenra, 
6T 70 instruments, 70 80 senre, 
80 84. Haydn, 84, 89, 92 93, 
98-101, 103, Ktoaan, 113 114 
rxmducrors, 145 152, Bertbovco, 
147. Berlioz, 18S. Wagner, 223. 
229, 230 Rimsky Kotsakov, 

239, 242. Debussy, 261, 266. 
267, 270, Strauss, 275, Mailer, 
278 Stravinsky, 295 
Otchestia, Gtassio} Symphony 
aifu. 81 

Orfeo (Monteverdi) 31 
Oigan development of, 36-40, 67, 
197. 301 

Organ, Pipe eonsole, i//«r , 37 
“Organum defined, 20 
Otello (Verdi) 248 
Overtone Senes 95 
Overture 35, 120. 131 132 224 
242, 254 

Oxford Symphony (Haydn) 100 
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Fughjcci (L«nc3>iilo) 272 
Fdettnna (Pfitzaw) 232 
Palatniu Giovaniu 25-28, madn 
e3lut,28 
pjnuleon 197 
VepiUoni (Schumann) 17B 
Piin/ Symphonic* (Haydn)i 98 
Parker Charlie Yardbinl" 310 
Fiirsild (Wagner) 234 318 
Partiu ^83 

Pi^roral Symphony (Beethoren) 
133 134 

Fithinque Symphony (Tchaikor 
sky) 24S 
Pedal Point 44 

FtlUat et lUUsanie (Debussy) 
262,264 256 

PeUeit mi \Ulmnie (Schon 
berg) 28S236 
“Perfert" Interril 20 
Pergoteu 113 
Pen, ficopo 30 31 


Piano Concerra tee Concerto, Pi 


Putio Concerto for Left fiend (Ra 
eel) 269 

Piano Munc 202 204 Beethoven, 
136 Weber, 154, 159 Schu 
ben, 171 Sdiumann, 178 179 
Chopin 207 203 210 212 214, 
tiiTt, 218 219 Debussy, 267 
268, Schooberg 287 
Plano Sonata tee Sonata Puno 
puno Virtuom 145 205, Chopin, 
202 214 Liszt, 215 221, 301 
Pkoni 113 
piccolo 73 

Ficttint at an tahbtaon (Mu*- 
sotgsky) 241 

Pipe-Organ CoBwle «'« 37 
Fiqtie Dome (Tchaikovsky) 2<5 
Pizmoto 70 
Pl^el 189 205 




(Weber) 155 
Peterson, Oscar 310 
Fetrouchi^a (Stravinsky) 294 295 
"FetreuthKa Chord” 295 
ISano use in orchestra 68 devd 
erpmentof 197 205 escapancni 
device, 198 music (or ftni poV 
li.hed 198 199 buUderi oL 
Cnstofon, sabermano, Stem 
198-200 CTpenmena m puno 
making 200 201 Mozart* pi 
ano*. 201 202 Moran* tech- 


roionuue ',o 11 

Polyphony beginning of, 19 it. 
Flemish 24 26 development, 
36. 40 65 83 301 
^ytonality 295 297 306 
Piwir le Piano (Debussy) 267 
Pnlude deaaibrd 50 51 
Fretadei (Debussy) 267 
presusstmo 147 

Isor (Borodin) 239 240 
pnx de Rome 185 3*^ 

Prokofiev Serge 2S3 293 


ano*. 201 202 Moran* teen- 272 


pLblished 202 203 aerase* 
for 203 204 perfection of P* 
ano, 204-205, eleoroaic psasw 
304 


Puccmi, - - 

Tnlantlli {Stravinsky) 296 
Pythagoras discovenes m music. 

16 17 

PiiFie Some 16 
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Rajrume 305 306 
fUktfPngrfU Tie (Smxiini'j'it 
297 

Raipczy iljrti {r^?K>z) 193 
Rantcau Jfafl Phii ppe 86 87 
JUtcJ Maunce 2<} 368 ‘‘69 
RfatatiT? dfTtlopnKtit of 30 u 
Each i canotu, 35 
Rtcord rb>er 305 311 312 
Rctorda 50 
Relative P tch 2$0 
Re^ rm (Perl oz) 191 }9> 
Jieqaem (Maurt) 123 162 214 
Refiorm S/arr (Verdi) 248 
Rnta llur 316 

Retcltt eiury & Je (Cfaoptn) 
200 

Rhptbm drfioed 10 pnrQQTedo 
csvcn IS 

Riezlrr Walter Beetioren <j«ot 
«d 139 

RiifitoJ e EtpJgnole (K3fe\) 268 
R<4apWr<n^ue (Cenhwta) 309 
R/fflj (Wagner) 225 226 
Btgoiti 0 (Ve di) 247 
Rimikf KorwkoT Nttdai 238 
deacnbe* Ealakirev 238 life, 
241 243 and Scravuuky 294 
302 

KinjIJa (Ilandel) 60 
Ho del i o /« (SuaTuiiky) 269 
Koman e E tn nor canceno (Cho- 
pin) 208 

Romantic Xfus c 83 aum of 143 


hiitona! e*p!anat»o of, 143 
144 Weber 153 162 Schubert, 
163 172 Sthumami 173 183 
Ocrioz, 184 196 Chopin 206- 
2H laszt 215 221 Wagner 
222 234 Brahms 249 


JTofiM-ei and { t et (Tchaikoviky) 

244 

Harm et Julut (Beriwz) 191 
19’ 193 

Jur emosife (^bubert) 160 16’> 
R«e Ei.ly 297 

Hoea^a af er Dee (Straus) 276 
Rouin HO 161 
Rubato ’10 

Ruhnitcio Anion aDdLsn,2i8 
and Tchaihotsky 244 
Riruun Oiurteu (Haydn) 97 
Rnr Ua tad LudmiiSj (Glinka) 
227 

Saekbut /re Trwnbnnc 
iicre du Tna empt Le (Sirartft- 
Ay) 269 295 '96 
Sadia (R «nky Ilt>nakM)l 24’ 

Sf lain Taman (Ba h) 55 36 
$1 u Binei (Handy) 306 
St, ittfiAeM> Tai at (Baeh) 5^ 
56 57 

Sa nt Sacltf, Candle 256 
Salcn, Antnnio 113 123 164 
203 217 

Saloire (Straus) ’73 ’74 
Salomon, lohano Peter 99 100 
San loa el Dai la (Samt-Sactu) 
256 

Sand George 206 213 214 
SardanapaJe (Tie Veaii cf Saf' 
danj^ut) (lerior) 186-187 
SKic,rja, 259 260 269 
Sai Adolphe 23’ 303 
Saiophone 6 305 
Scarlatti, Alessandro 59 
Sea lam, Domemeo 34 39 86* 
87 

Seetet from Ci tdhood (SJiu 
tnann) 179 
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(HD ex 


StMtTf^de (Rim&Lv KomLov) 
2^2 

^tmndo 93 

Schtrao Beethoven t derdopntent 
of 136 

Sckllcr Fnednch 136 165 217 
Schonbery Arnold 269 279 283 
early life 285 early works 285 
287 P wet Li natrf 287 TAr 
Theory of Harmony 288 
twdve-tone teehn qne 288 290 
at Academy of Fne Am, Bet 
Td 290 In U S,, 290 291 
death, 290 dimples cl 29t 293 
303 309 

Schubart, Chns&an 110 
Svhubext Franz 140 144 early 
life 163 164 works 163 164 
ledet 165 171 Cretehtn at the 
Sp nn R heel 165 Det Ert 
kfl"g 167 Deeth and the 
iia den Ta ^liuie The Tro t 
168 syniphoaea, 169 170 T>e 
Sehofie ilullen/i 170 DeWia 
tetraft 171 Sthwanengeiang 
171 C ITU or lymphany 17l 
death 1"2 

Sehuman, ISiUiam 311 
Schurnann, Clan Wreck 174 179 
ISO 181 182 183 251 254 
^fiumanir Robert I44 171 early 
life, 173 studies in law and pi 
ano, 173 174 Pfeur Mutie hla^a 
siae 175 puao mwKi 178 179 
soop 179 180 symphonies 
180 at Lciprjg Conserraioty 
180 aDd\\agner 181 Dminer 
symphony ISI C nuor sym 
pliony I8I at Ousseldarf 182 
arid Brahmj, 3S2 deaih 183 
onBoTc*, 183, 193 onChopto, 


206 207 and Brahms, 25l 302 
SeiuaneHgetang (Schubert) I7I 
Scot Orchestra} described 60, 
82 147 

Seojens The (Haydn) 104 
Seik Q, Rudolf 28S 
Seasons Roger 293 
Seten lait Words (Haydn) 98 
Seven Ferutert ai Pseimt (Lasso) 
26 

Sharp il!us 316 
Shaw Aroe 309 
Sesfned (^Signer) 2Z8 
Sklbermano, Cottfned piano 
hudder 58 198 
Sttana (Weber) 156 
S b/o* a Domes/ ca (Straun) 
Snsspid 123 156 161 165 
Sz tenet 9zt (Weber) 154 
S/eeptitg Seeiry (TchaikoTsky) 
245 

Snuthsno Hennem and Berlioz, 
186. 18$ 189 190 
Sonao 54 

Sonata Form 94 96 d vmoRs in 
94 95 barmon e structure 95 
96 tonal ty 96 Haydn 97 114 
249 

Sonata Puna Haydn 87 SS Mo 
tart, 103 Beethoven 132 137 
13? 139 203 Schubert 163 
C^pin 210 Luzt, 219 Berg. 
291 

SongCyde TO 17) 278 287 
Song-Speech 28“ 303 
Spobr Lewis ISl 
Sfrrehtttimme see Soog-S'wch 
St^ng Symphony (Schumann) 
ISO 

Stamtz, Johann 6"-68 147 
Stem, Johann Andreas piano 
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builJer, 113 199 200 


Srruennuio, Uuird 238 
Stokowilii, Leopold IS2 
Straus*, Johann 277, 285 
Svaus*, HKhafd •* cnndactof, 
151, Dehussy 00,271 «jrlylifr, 
271 272, as cooduttof. 272, 
toot-poems, 272 27J SJame, 
273 271 use of disjonance, 274- 
275 Elektra 274 276, ordie*- 
tral jUmorauons, 275, Jitaett- 
kfiNliTT, 276-277, death, 276, 
302. 309 

Stia^wisVy, Igot 269-270 2S5, 
Fnthird 291, Petrouthka 291 
275, Xsefe du Pnmempt 295 
296, Btoelassie ttylt, 296-297 
5>nipAoay vf Pulnu 297 to 
Hollywe«ad 297. 303 309 
Stretco 41 

Stnog Bass w Cass Vtol 
SttWR Qvantt wnaUty ta. 95 96} 
Iliycifl, 92 97 Mozart. il8 
120 BetihoTen, 127 13« |39 
Schubert 163 Debussy 262 
Wehcnx, 293 Schunbers 2''(J 
Stnns* 70 "3 Sft alio Vului, 
_ Viola, Cello Bass VkiI 
Stiopbic Trtaimtoi 165 
SsMf Bergamatque (Debsusy) 267 
Sul poote cello 256 
SatBfT II Kumtn in 21 
SwxtKti, Paron son 103 
Swing 309 

Syratoli Used in Musk 3t6 
“Syn-rhonu’ (SimoleaaeDus 
‘tounds) 20 

SyosyPomc £.tide/ (Schumann) 
179 

SymphoBic Poem Tone Voem 
SympAonv faiuAir^uc ^EeiW) 


186, 1S7 188, 169 

Symphonies llaydn 100 lO"* 
Mozart, 121, DeeihoTeti, 132- 
137, Schubert. 163, 169 170 
171 Schumann, 180, 181 Ecr 
lioz, 186 IS7 189, 191, 191. 
laszt, 220 TehattovsLy, 211- 
215 Franck 256, Brahms, 21®, 
25® 253, Mahler, 278. Eerir, 
291 

Symphony No. 1 (Brahma) 252 
253 

Sf/upiony cf Pfjlmt (Stmuosky)* 
297 

Symphony Orthestn w Oxh al 
Symphony Orchestra Orchestra 

Syruix) 36 


Talet o/ Hoffmtrn Tit (Ofe» 
bach) 256 

Ttnnhaiuft (Vkagtiw) 218 227» 
231, 232 

Tape Recorder 312 313 
To/ro (Ltsai) 220 
Tausig Cart pupd of Lirzt, 218 
Tchaikovsky, Pete* Qytch 23S 
early life 213 211, and Rub-a 
•ton, 211 works, 215 Piaii 
brytte Symphony 245 death. 
245 

Te Drum (Berlioz) 194 » 
Teagarden, Jack 309 
TeUmaon George Plullip 53 
Tempered Pitch defined, 51 
Tempo Rubato 115 
Ternary Ponri 34 
Thau (5D«cn-t) 256 
Thalberg Sigmjn I 216 
TAj/nae (Balakirev) 238 
ThtmanC Dtvdoptncnt J!<r- 
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bu2iler, 113, 159 200 


SKucntunn, Cduud 2S8 
SieLowskt Leopold 152 
Scraosj, Johann 277, 285 
Strauss Rjcbard as coochittor, 
ISl,Bebass;on 271 utl) Me 
271 272, as coaducior, 272 
tone-poems, 272 273 Sahnu 
273 274 use of dissonanec 274* 
275 Vtkpo 274 276 oteba- 
tral jumoniuDs, 275 Hoaa- 
V •■QcalKt ;i7AiW2^ 

221,226 230 233, 234 
Wagner Minna 225 231,233 
\\ agnei, Bicbard 30 57, 144 as 
conductor 151, 154, 162. and 
Schumann, 1S1 and Berlin^ 
195 and Unt. 218, 220 22U 
«a tenter, 222 223 as tupet r> 
SUDDnst, 223, early life 223* 

224 early wnnng and eompon 
Bon, 224, Lithfiterioi 224 

225 Hutii 225 226 Flytng 
Vuuhman 225 226 u Drn 
den 226-227 Teanhiujer and 
tohngnn 227 7ht 227 
230 rn<MB 231, 233 Dv 
iJetftrrnnger 232 233 Pitrn/nt 

«231 Bayreuth Fesuval 234 
death, 234 and Verdt, 247, u>- 
fiuence o(, 256 

WaJdstfin, Count tgaoted 127 
I( ald/iein Sonata (Bceilmveji) 
112 

Waller, Bnino 151 


186, 187 188 189 
Symphonses Ibvdn, 100 l02 
Mozart, 121 Deethosen 132- 
137 Schubert 163, 169 170. 
171 Sthumann 180 I8I Bcr 
Ijoi, 186 187 189, 191. 134 
Ijszt, 220 Tchaikovsky 244 
245 Franck, 256, Brahnis 249 

252 253, Malilcr, 278, 

291 ^ »56-!57, 

Symphony No. 1 ''Ui Fraguc, l57 

253 lureiden 158 DerTrct- 
schutx 159 Hvitaion ta the 
Dance, 160, Euryanihe 160, 
Ol-eron, 161, in Fnglanl 161 
162 death, 163, and Wsgna, 
223 

Wrbern AWon 288, 292 29J 
Wetll, Kun 61 
Weiftgartner, Fd« 151 
Welt Tempered CUtner (Bach) 
46, 50 S3 94 127 
Whiteman. Paul 297. 309 * 

IVhole-Tone £»le 262 263 
UieeL, Clara /re Schumann, Clara 
VTilde, Oscar 273 
WtHatn, AdntB 25 
Woodwinds Qlat described. 
73 75 tee ali9 Baisoon, Clan 
net. Flute, Olxic Mouthpieces 
no* ec4 (Berg) 291 292 
Wijttcn Music bcgtnning.of 22 
refinements in neution, 23 

(Mozan) 117 


